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ABSTRACT 

Because of its own concern about the effectiveness of 
public education in New Brunswick and in responsie to a similar 
concern expressed by different community groups, the New-Brunswick 
Board of "Education engaged the Institute of Field Studies bf Teachers 
College, ^Columbia University to study its educational system and 
directed it to eramine the following educational areas: (1) The 
general nature and quality of education in New Brunswick's public 
siGihools. (2) The educational process and its effectiveness in meeting 
the educational objectives as defined by the school system and its 
communities* (3) The. effectiveness of current innovative and 
experimental efforts in raising the quality of student life and 
achievement* (4) The appropriateness of existing educational programs 
as they relate to the specific needs of black and Puerto Sican 
students. (5) The educational development of ethnic minorities, within 
the New Brunswick, school system. (6) Human relations tithin the 
schools and the educational environment. (7) Changes in the school 
i system that may provide a basis from which the educational needs of 
Black and^Puerto Rican students can be more effectively met. There 
were several methodological aspects of the study. All of them had 
,some relationship to either data collection, instrumentation, sample 
selection, or data treatment and presentation. (Author/JH) 
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One of fhe major problems of current Americon society is its loc^ ot con- 
census on the purposes of public educotion. Most, if not oil, stotements of 
public education aims are limited in definition and fail to reflect the broad range 
of educational expectations held by many and varied interests which place heavy 
and different responsibilities upon the public schools. The inability of American 
society, particularly in recent years, to develop and operationalize a set of edu- 
cational goals and objeotives-rgoals which are conflict-free and speak to the 
expectations and aspirations of an extreme diversity among public school pcrttici- 
pants~has often made educational goal-setting for universal acceptance in the 
public school arena a seemingly impossible task. ^ 

Educational aims of public schools have been formulated by educators, 
citizen committees, legislatures, courts, special interest groups, Iqnd a host of 
others who hove been concerned with public schooling — in spite 6f these efforts, 
a common understanding of why public schools exist has not emerged. It may well\ 
be the variance factor among those concerned about public educption that has / 
served to impede the development of a generally accepted definition of public school 
purposes. This circumstance, to some extent, has caused various school systems to 
move in different directions. 



This study does not give particulor ottention to the broad aims of public 
education nor does it attempt to construe • i case for the need to develop a comnon * 
and widely acceptable set of educational gools. A limited discussion of these 
issues was appropriate, nonetheless, if we are to understand that educational goals 
should be viewed alongside educational expectations, which come into focus with 
as much variance as do educational aims themsel/es. What this clearly suggests is 
that the findings of an evaluative study of public education processes and outcomes 
will probably have different meanings for those who have different expectations of 
public school experiences. 

The commonly accepted notion that "school is everybody's business" has 
somehow pressed many public school systems into assuming certain postures or 
establishing a great variety of different programs and activities which serve the ends 
of different individuals and groups. The difference oftentimes represents a separotion 
in the educational goals and expectations of the various school publics to which the 
school system may or may not choose to respond. Consequently, the judgements that 
are made about the effectiveness of public schools or the appropriateness of their 
programs tend to represent particular value sets and are based upon the extent to 
which schools have responded to idosyncrotic needs or have met the goals and 
expectations which are perceived as being particularly appropriate by one or more 
of the many school publics. 

V ^ — 

The school system, as a social and public agency, has several publics which 
not only include young people and their parents, but others such as professional 
groups, employers, labor unions, governmental agencies at all levels, civic 



organizations, business enterprises, and religious institutions. Included also are 
different racial and ethnic groups, social and economic classes, and people or 
organizations of opposing or similar political persuasions. All of these may havu 
some common expectations of the public schools, but each will tend to have a 
particular set of expectations which is compatible with its special interests. It is 
the special interests of various publics that invariably cause publici^hool systems 
to be confronted with a variety of special demands which are often translated or 
.transfprmed into public goals. 

" la our assessment of educational effectiveness in public schools, we usually 
associate success, or the lack of it, with student learning and the process by which 
it can be achieved, bchool systems, however, in responding to special interest 
demands are frequently involved in school functions and resultant outcomes which 
scarcely relate to leoming. Whether we accept the fact or not, the public school 
is a political institution which exists in a political and competitive arena. As it 
intciccts with the various elements of its community, it either deliberately or inad- 
vertently plays a political role. As a political entity, the public school finds itself 
in competition witfi other such agencies and each of them must compete for resources, 
status, and the power of influence. The degree of this competition will, of coufse, 
vary from one school district to another, but as each of them competes, they generally 
engage themselves in activities which provide outcomes not directly related to student 
education but which serve as measures of school system effectiveness. 
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In our study of the New Brunswick Public Schools, we have been conscious 
of some /orious publics with which the school system must internet. It hos been 
clear to us that while there are some expectations that all school participants have 
In common, there are also some which speak to the special needs or concerns of 
particular individuals and groups. As we began to understand the nature of our 
studied populal-ion, we realized that our evaluation of the public schools might be 
interpreted and given significance in terms of how it related to different sets of goals 
and outcomes perceived as being appropriate by different components of the school 
system •s constituency. 

In evaluating the ^4ew Brunswick school system, we have tried to maintain an 
unbiased posture in our research design, data collection, data analyses, and 
suggestions for change. We have understood very clearly that tne most accurate 
assessments are more likely to occur when findings result from an objective approach 
which is related to appropriate goals. Many of the standards of effectiveness used in 
this stuc^y were those established by the schools themselves and were reflected in the 
expected outcomes of programs and activities. Other standtjrds were developed from 
d\normative frame which was common to similar school districts and which, to some 
extent, evolved out of the research team's background, experience, and research- 
based^expectations. 

Many school districts, particularly those with a racially-mixed client group, 
are often reluck/nt to allow external agencies to make a long and critical evaluation 
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of their educational process or to focus on differential treatment of students along 
racial and cultural lines. The New Brunswick Board of Educdtion, the Superin** 
tendent of Schools/ and a number of other school participants are to be commended 
for being unafraid to open discussion on some of their general educational problems 
as well as some specific ones which stem from ethnic and sociof-ctass diversit^'^ 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

- i 
New Brunswick, like many other American municipaliHes, is faced With a 
-number of problems which have come to be generally associated wjljlj^he changing 
• .character of today *s central cities. Some of these problems have been related to" 
changes in the ethnic and racial composition of urban districts and, still others, with 
theJ emergapce of new and different role perceptions of city dwellers and more parti- 
cularized expectations of the several social and economic groups which comprise 
city populations. The stress and concerns generated by these changing circumstances 
are nowhere mor?? obvious than in the public schools where pressure is continousiy 
exerted to have these institutions better serve the variety of needs and intg^rests of 
their heterogenous constituencies. 

»% 

Rationale for the Study 

J 

Understanding the requirements of its varied student clientele and wanting to 
. know the extent to which they were being mjet, Th<^ New Brunswick Board of Educa- 

' V ; '"^■■■"■"^\ 

tiori, the Superintendent of New Brunswick public schools, the Black Home and 

\^ . . ' L 

School Organization, and the New Brunswick Branch of the Urban League mutually 

ogreed that it would be beneficial to conduct an evaluative study of the educational 

process in New Bj-unswi^ck's public schools. They indicated that such a study should 

consider an assessment of the schools* responsiveness to the needs of the larger school 



population, but needed to'concentrofe on the porticuior needs of block and Puerto 

Ri can students. ' ^ ' - . 

Because of^its own concern obtfut the effectiveness of public education in New 

Brunswick and in response to a similar concern sxpressed by different community 

groups, the New Brunswick Board of Education engaged the Institute of Field Studies 

of Teachers College, Columbia University tc study its educational ^system oacl.^dfi'ected 

\ • 

it to examine the following educational areas: 

• * "» . 

\. The general nature and*quality of education in New Brunswick*s 
public schopis ... V 

2* The educational* process and its effectiveness in meeting the V 
educational objectiyes as defined by the school system and its 
communities . = - • ^ > • 

3. The effectiveness of current iilnpvatrve and experimental efforts 
in raising the quality of student' !;fe and achievement 

4. The appropriateness of existing educational programs as they relgte 
to the specific needs of block and Puprto Ricon students 

5. .The educational development of ethnic minoritipSsWithin the New 
, Brunswick school system ^ 

6. Human relations within the schools and the educational environment 

7. Changes in ih^ school system that may provide a basis from whicK the 
educational needs of block and Puerto Rlcon students con be more 
effectively met 

The directive of the Board of Fducotion was interpreted as a request to examine 

' \ * * 

qnd provide recommendations for improving rhe educational process and outcomes, 

human relations in "the schools, special educational programs, and parent attitudes 

and perceptions relote^^o the schools. These areas of concern^ of course, overlapped 

but each of them hod a particular focus. Collectively, they seemed brood enough to 
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address al 1 of the issues raised by the Board • 

Research Methodology 

There were several methodological aspects of the study; som6 of them are 

explained in different sections of the report*. All of them had some relationship 

« 

to either data collection, ihstrumentation, sample selection, or data treatment ard 

- \ - 

presentaHon. " v 

Data Collection' - ^ , ' ' ' 

A large part of the data was collected through the use of questionnaires., A 
separate and different questionnaire was administered to each of the participant 
groups: secondary schbol' students, interpfiediate school students, elementary school 
teachers^Jnterme<;!iate and secondary school teachers, building principals, and 
parents: 

A list of selected students in each of the secondary and intermediate schools 
was sept to the respective school principals along with information regarding tfie pur 
. pose and time of the survey. ^A request was made that sampled students be required 
to report to a designated "testing" room for the purpose of responding to the question 
noire. Arrangements for scheduling tlie student survey were left entirely up to the 
school adminislrators, but. the task of administering the instrument was the responsi- 
bility of research team members. Questionnaires for the sc! <s' professional staffs 
were given to an assistant Superintendent df Schools who assumed responsibility for 
distributing the instruments and collecting them when. they we^ completed. New 
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Br iswick residef>ts.,.wh© had been trained to administer questionnaires by the 
research team, were employed to survey selected parents. They scheduled appoint- 
ments with the sampled households and were responsible for securing completed parent 
survey instruments • 

Another part of the data was gathered through the employment of structured 

interviews with students and school professionals* Interview schedules were devel- 

• - lo- 
oped in preparation for this and school principaif assumed responsibility for making 

the selected participants available for interviews • ^ 

Statistical data from school recordswere collected by school officials. An 

ossistant superintendent coordinated these efforts and made Internal assignments of 

responsibility to insure that the requested information was made available to the 

study group. 

The Data-Collecting Instruments 

The questionnaire was the principal instrument used tb collect information. It 
was designed to elicit respondents' attitudes and perceptions about the schools and to 
record some of their experiences in the educational system. The items of the question- 
nai res were, for the most part, selected so as to speak directly to the issues raised by 
both school professional and community members in New Brunswick. Each of the 
questionswas exomined for its validity and was modified or eliminated to serve the best 
interests of the study. To facilitate responses by Hispanic participants, the question- 
naires were translated into Spanish « . 

The interview schedules were designed with a similarity to the questionnaires. 



They did not contain as many items but provided for more in-depth responses. They 
were used partly to test thexredence of information collected by_the^uestionnaires 
but moresc to address some relevant issues which might not have been adequate ly_^ __ 
covered by any of the other sufvey^instruments. 

Several instruments were designed and employed to collect school-recorded 
information about students, school practices, and educational outcomes. The 
Student Confidential Form was used to get a report on students' achievement scores, 
attendance, discipline, and programs of study. Two different forms were used to get 
data on student exclusions, suspensions, dropouts, and withdrawals. Two other forms 
were utilized to secure a report of student participation in school activities, and 
a finarone produced the racial distribution of students by subjects and levels of 
subject dif^culty. 

Sample Selection 

All twelve of the buildjng principals in the regular schools were included in 
the study. Each of them responded to the "School Administrator's Questionnaire." 
No other administrators or supervisors were included in the study unless they were 
viewed as part of the instructional st^f and were included in the .teachers* sample. 

Questionnaires were given to all 453 teachers in the school district. Of these 
faculty members, 397 (85.4 percent) returned the survey instrument. Four of these 
returned questionnaires were unusable because of their total incompleteness;. Most 
teochers did not respond to all of the questions since some of the questionnaire items 
were rvot uniformly applicable. In some instances, questions were left unanswered 
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for no apporent reason. The extent of unanswered questions is reflected in the data 
presentation where the frequency of responses varies from one issue to anothoi . The 
fHirty-eight teachers (approximately ten percent) who were Interviewed were ra*>domly 
selected from faculty groups during their "free" periods of .the school day. 

The sample of students was selected from a roster of students enrolled as of 
September, )972, provided by the Central Off4ce. Each stadenton the roster was 
assigned a four-digit number and the 17.3 percent sample was secured through a pro- 
cets of stratified randomization. (The initial sample of 15 percent was overdrawn by 
5 percent to allow for absentees, withdrawals, and other such reasons. These reasons, 
however, only reduced the selections by 2.7 percent of the stadent population.) The 
number of students selected from each grade level was proportionate to g<-ade- level 
representation in the total school enrollment. The first sampling of the high school 
included very few Hispanic students and served as a reminder of the relatively low number 
of Spanish-jpeaking youths who were in attendance (6.0 percent). To provide for more 
Hispanic representation, the sample wqs expanded to include 50 percent of the high 
school's Spanish-specking stadents. r 

The fifteen percent sample of parents^was randomly selected from the same roster 
used to make sample selections of stadents. The four-digit numbers assigned to students 
on the enrollment sheets were viewed as representing parents. When two or more numbers 
referred to.the same household, only one was placed in the parent sample. Shortly after 
the survey got under way, the research team wasadvised against interviewing parents in Mill- 
town or North Brunswick without first clearing with school officials in these two^towns# 
This created some problems and it was decided not to interview these parents even though 
they had been included in the original sample drawing. As a result of this, the sample 



size was reduced and made up of only 13.7 percent of New Brunswick households 
which had children^ in public schools. 

Treatment and Presentation of the Data 

Information^about the respondents and their answers to questionnaire items were 
scored, coded, and keypunched dr^' input cards. These cards were, tlien submitted to 
the Teachers College Computer Center for data processing. - 

For the most part, dat^i were analyzed and presented by involving two-variable 
cross tabulations with a small number of response categories. Comparative pr centages 
were largely used as indicators of significant or substantial differences between respond- 
ent groups. Open-ended questions were factor analyzed and presented in summary form. 

The nature of the students' achievement data permitted the utilization of the Chi 
Square statistical technique. This test was employed to determine the significance of 
differences between student racial groups' reading and mathematics performances below 
grade-level norms as opposed to performances at or above such norms. 

In all of the data analyses, comparisons were made between racidff groups. In 
cases where the number of Spanish-speaking students was large enough, the groups 
were identified as Vhite," "black,", and "Hispanic." In instances where the Wispanic 
responses were too small In number to be meaningfully cross tabulated, they were com- 
bined with the responses of black students and the two racial groupings became "white" 
and "minority-group." 

Sex designation, as a differentiating variable, was used in analyzing and presenting 
data related to dropouts, withdrawals, suspensions, exclusions, graduates, post-high 
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school educofion and employmenf, racial aftifudes, and interracial behavior. The 
socio-economic status (SES) of students, as acategoriz|ng characteristic, wc; used to 
compare student achiev^;ment, racial attitudes, and interracial behavior. 

The sqcio-economic status of students was determined by the use of a modified 
occupational status scale which had been prepared by the Institute of Administrative 
Research at Teachers College. The scale was q nine-Item measure based upon the occu- 
patipn o^ousehold heads. Each student was assigned a rank from zero to eight, 
depending on the reported occupation of his or her parent who was considered to be the 
primary Income producer for the family. Marginal tabulations and statistics were then 
provided by an initial computer run and the distribution was recorded Into low, middle, 
and high score groupings. After observing that the distribution was reasonably normal 
with very little skewedness, the categories were determined as: low SES (one standard 
devlatji^n below the mean—rank of zero through tv/o), High SES (one standard deviation 
above the mean— rank of six through eight), and Middle SES (scores falling within one 
standard deviation above and below tb*^,ean-— rank of three through six). 
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CHAPTER II - ; 

f 
I 

A PROFILE OF NEW BRUNSWICK, ITS SCHOOLS • | 

AND SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS - - -«' 

I- 

The process and outcomes of education in New Brunswick can be appreciate^ 
more fully if Hiere is an understanding of the environment in which they occur, T^'is . 
appreciation can even be broadened when some description is presented which chcirac- 
terizcs the primary participants who engage themselves in that wide range of acti.vities 
called "public schooling." ^ / 



The City of New Brunswick * 

New Brunswick, situated thirty miles- southwest of New York City, is orie of 

New Jersey's oldest cities. Located in Middlesex County, it is a compact arid fully- 

/ 

developed municipality which covers an area of 5.6 sauare miles. The population of 
the city is approximately 42,000 with black residents representing about ope-fourth of 
lis composition. There is a sizable number of Spanish-speaking citizens, largely Rjerto 
Rican, which has had considerable growth over the past decade and continues in this 
direction. 

The City of New Brunswick has been characterized as a declining commercial and 
retail center in the midst of mushrooming suburban towns*. In spite of this, it remains 
as the County Seat and the region's hub for educational, financial, governmental, and 
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professional activities. Although New Brirswick has been identified with rapid ^ 
employment growth, notably in the service occupations, it suffers a high unem- 
ployment rate. Like many other cities in transition, it is faced with numerous 
problems which have come to be associated with changing compositions of the citi- 
zenry in terms of racial, ethnic, social, end economic groups. 

New Brunswick provides a complete range of institutions, services, and facilities 
which, not only serve its residents but also those in the relatively sparsely populated 
areas around it. Within its boundaries are major hospitals, the State University, and 
all types of civic, shopping, and social ente.j, ises. New Brunswick's citizens are a 
large part of the labor force in the industrial organizations of the surrounding area 
outside the city. At the same time. New Brunswick provides employment for a large 
number of people who reside outside of its city limits. 

The Schools and Their Enrollments 

The public school system of New Brunswick, for the school year of 1973-1974, 
had an enrollment of 6,345 students attending 15 learning centers. There were eight 
elementary schools (k-4), one intermediate school (5-6), one junior high school (7-8), 
one regular high school (9-12), one alternative high school (9-12), one special school 
for the socially and emotionally maladjusted, one school for pregnant teen-age 
mothers, and one demonstration day care learning center. Of the students in attend- 
ance, about one-third of them were from families that were receiving public 
assistance (Aid to Dependent Children). 



11 

Of the 4,459 pupils who were not attending the high school,. 58. 1 percent were 
black, 22,8. percent were white, 18.9 percent were Hispanic, and less than one-half 
of one percent were classified as "others." New Brunswick High School had an 
enrollment of 1,886 students. Of that number, 615 (32.6 percent) were black, 1,157 
(61.3 percent) were white, and 113 (6.0 percent) were Hispanic. The difference 
between the high school's racial ratios and those of the other schools was caused by 
the large number of white students from North Brunswick and Milltown who entered 
New Brunswick schools for the first time at the high school level. 

Fonmany years. North Brunswick with its 95 percent white student population 
had been Sending its tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students to New Brunswick 
High School in accordance with a contractual sending-receiving relationship with the 
New Brunswick Board of Education. Milltown, with its 100 percent white enrollment, 
had a similar relationship and also sent its high school youngsters (grades 9 through 12) 
to New Brunswick High School. .The student enrollment by grades is shown in Table 
2.1, where some of the impact of students coming from North Brunswick and Milltown^ 
IS evidenced. When Milltown students entered the high school at grade nine and North 
Brunswick students enrolled at grade ten, the percentage of minority- group students, as 
compared to white students, was substantially reduced. Because of dropouts, transfers, 
and withdrawals, black students were only about 20 percent of the senior class and 
Spanish-speaking students were only about three percent. 

At the time of the study, the high school was on double sessions due to overcrowded 
^conditions. Students in grades nine and ten attended the afternoon classes whije students 
in grades eleven and twelve were in attendance during the morning sessions. 
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T<jble2.1 

The Racial DiS'^ri burton of Students in 
^4ew Brunswick Schools 
" (in percentages) 



Racial Group 





White 


nt i 

Black 


Hispanic- 


Other 


lotal 


NBHS 


61.3 


32.6 


6.0 


0.1 


(n=l 886) 


Gibbons 


33.3 


64.8 


1.8 


0.0 


(n= 54) 


Redsnaw 


41.5 


40.4 


17.2 


0.9 


{n= 674) ^ 


Roosevelt 


17.5 


67.2 


14.7 


0.6 


(n= 862) 


Family L* C» 


0.0 


80.0 


20.0 


0.0 


{n= 65) • 


New Street 


11.1 


83.3 


5.6 


0.0 


(n= 54) 


Bayard 


2.9 


52.9 


44.2 


0.0 


(n= 208) 


1 f n^/^l n 

Iml 11 






17 1 
1/ . 1 


\J» u 


^n— ooo ) 


Livingston 


16.5 


54.6 


28.2 


0.8 


{n= ^04) 


Lord Sterling 


3.1 


86.1 


10.4 


0.4 


{n= 425) 


McKinley 


7.3 


84; 9 


7.8 


0.0 


-{n= 179) 


h4athan Hale 


6.6 


76.9 


16.0 


0.4 


(n= 455) 


Washington 


25.8 


38.9 


34.8 


0.6 

; i 


(n= 345) 


Wilson 


70.5 


20.8 


8.7 


0.0 


(n= 183) 


Day Care L.C. 


0.0 


78.7 


19.7 


1.6 


(n= 66) 


Total 


34.0 


50.5 


15.1 


0.4 


{N=6,345) 
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The School Principols 

Thore were fourteen building principals in fhe New Brunswick school system- 
one at each of the learning centers with the exception of the Family Learning Center, 
which waS'headed by a director* Nine of them were white, five of them were black, 
and none were Hispanic or members of other racial groups* All of the building , 
principals held a Masters degree with ten of them having completed graduate work 
beyond this degree, 

> 

Thirteen of the principaU had ten or more years of experience in public edu- 
^ cation and one of them had between seven and nine years of such experience. Nine . 

of the principals had been in the New Brunswick school system for ten or more years. 
Two principals had been there from seven to nine years while the other three had been 
in the system for a period of one or two years. 

Four building principals had ten or more years experience as an administrator. 
One had eight years of this kind of experience. Four had been in administrative 
positions brfween four and six years while two had been in administration between 
three and four years. Three of the building principals were in either their first or 
second year of administration. All of the principals except one had five or more years 
of professional experience in racially-integrated schooU, 

The average age of the building principals was 44 years. Only one principal 
was older than 60, while one was younger than thirty. Of the fourteen principals, 
five were women and nine were men. Most of them were relatively new in their current 
positions since six principals were experiencing the first year in their current admini- 

I strative role and three were in their second year. Only four of the building principals 

\j . ^ 
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had been in their present position for five years or more. 
The Teaching Staff 

Jhere were 453 teachers in the New Brunswick public schools. Of these,, 72.4 
percent were white, 22.5 percent were black, 3.5 percent,were Spanish-speaking, and 
the remaining 1.6 percent were members of a racial group other tbqn one of these three. 
This racial distribution is seen in Table 2.2. \ ' e 

At a time when the Masters Degree tends to signify adequate formal preparation 

./ 

for public school teaching, 69.3 percent of the teaching staff in the New Brunswick 

i 

schools helj only a Bachelors degree. Nearly orierhalf of the faculty members in the ,^ 
various schools (49.6 pjercent) had not completed fifteen creJits beyond the initial 
college degree. • ^ - 

The teachers in New Brunswick schools were relatively young. About one-half 
of them were be^een the ages of 20 and 30 with t^e other half being evenly distributed : 
in five-year incremental groupings which went as far as sixty years of age. Only two 
teachers in the district were reported to be over sixfy. 

" The average number of years in teaching for the instructional staff was 9.4 with a 
7#1 median. The average number of years that teachers had provided instruction in New 
Brunswick schools was 7.1 with a 4.4 median. The average number of years that teachers 
had taught in a racially-integrated school was 4.9 with a 5.9 median. 

Most teachers (81.5 percent) did not reside in New Brunswick and commuted daily 
to handle an approximate student load of eighty which was divided into an average of 

>> 

' \ * 

four classes with an enrollment of about twenty students in each of them. 



Table 2.2 



The Racial Distribution of Teacheiii in 
New Brunswick Schools* 







(In. percentages) 








School 




Racial 


-Group 






4. 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


Total 


KID Lie ' \ 


76.0 

\ 


17.0 


3.0 


4.0 


100 (n = 


153) 


vjiDbons 


OA A 

80.0 


20,. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


ipO*(n = 


5) 


Redshaw 


72.6 


24.2 


3.2 


0.0 


100 (n = 


62) 


Koosevelt 


*70 A 

78.0 


16.0 


6.0 ' 


0.0 


100 (n = 


58) 


Wi ison 


OA A 
VO.O 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (n = 


.11) 


Washington 


TA A 
/O.O 


11.8 


18.2 


0.0 


100 (n = 


17) 


iNarhan nate 


A 

ov.O 


31.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (n = 


26) 


Mckinley 


U,7 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (n = 


9) 


Lord Sterling 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (n = 


22) 


Livingston 


85.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (nf 


34) 


Lincoln 


99.0 


10.0 - 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (n = 


23) 


Bayard 


• 

56.0 




22.0 


0.0 - 


— ~100^n=- 


-1-8). 


New Sfreet 


77.7 


22.3 


6.0 


0.0 


'100 (n .« 


9) 


Family L.C* 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (n = 


2) 


Demonstrarton 















Day Care L.Ci 50.0 25.0 0.0 25.0 100 (n '= 4) 



Total 72.4 22.5 3.^8 1.6 100 (N=453) 
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. CHAPTER III 

> 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

The edijcaHonal proc^ess of pubjic schoojs is infiniteiy complex. To define 
It in simplistic terms, one might soy that it is the sum total of learning situations, 
activities^ and interactions that exist in the schools* environments. Any definition 
of the term, however, must rest on the fundamental assumption that the educoiional 
process represents the major determinants of educational outcomes. The ed- 
ucational process, in a broad sense, addresses the procedural "how" of learning 
and education or the way in which schools conduct themselves as they move toward 
educational ends. 

The educational process is extremely broad in scope and includes countless 
activities and practices which generate considerable concern. In the conduct of 
this study, the press of time and limited resources restricted the extent to which 
the total educational process of New Brunswick schools could be examined, 
Gi/en this restriction and within the context of educational process, attention 
was focused on: the placement and assignment of students to classes and programs; 
^participation patterns of students in extra-curricular activities; the general area of 
cubirulum; interaction patterns of students and the professional staff; student disci- 
pline and some of its consequences; and school supports for student and teacher 
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performance. These areas of focus, for the purposes of the report, were 
collectively defined as the educational (.rocess. They, of course, overlapped 
and could not be explicitly differentiated— iince addressing one aspect of the 
educational process invariably required speaking to another. 

The Placement and Participa tion of Students 
in Classes, F, ms, and Activities 

Nothing speaks more convincingly about the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and the process of socialization in racially integrated schools than the 
manner by which students are assigned and placed, whether voluntarily or other- 
wise. In classes and programs and how they are involved in school activities. The 
extent to which students of different social and ethnic backgrounds interact with 
each other in a school setting is, by a large measure, a function of programmatic . 
efforts which either systematically or accidentally bring students together or keep 
them apart How students are placed in programs and dosses and the degree by which 
they are represented in school activities often reflect the views held by school pro- ^ 
fessionals toward different client groups and, sometimes, gives support to or helps 
develop stereotyped attitudes that school participants have about themselves and others 
along racial, ethnic, and socio-economic lines. 

When one is concerned with the process of education in public schools and 



1. O'.cox D. Cotton, "The Status of Desegregation: A'Report on Selected School 
Districts,' A paper presented at The Conference on Urban and Minority Education, 
Educationo) Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, June 24-26, 1974, 
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tries to understand what happens to different students as they proceed through the 
various learning experiences, he might begin by examining the practices an 'I pro- 
cedures of students' class and program assignments and the resultant distribution of 
students both in the several disciplines and in the offerings within those disciplines. ^ ^ 
In attempting to evaluate the New Brunswick schools, one of the methodologies em- 
ployed , made' 1^5^ bf this approach. 

^ According to the reports of school principals and most teachers in the New 

Brunswick^public schools, there was no system-wide nor uniform policy or practice 
of ability grouping. When teachers and administrators were asked to indicate the 
extent to which students were grouped by ability, the most frequent response was, 
"We do not seporote students by ability levels." In one elementary school, however. 
It was reported that pupils were ability grouped, but only in fourth-grade reading. 
In another lower-level school, the principal suggested that: "All pupils are hetero- 
geneously grouped except for reading. There is, nonetheless, movement from one 
group to another which is based on achievement and progress." The most alarming 
comment was registered rather emphatically by one schooroffi^ioTw^ stated that, 
"Ability groups are firmly set at the seventh and eighth grades and after that, one 
rarely mov^s from one group to another*" 

In the lower-level grades, particularly in the primary ones, there was some 
evidence that pupils were differentiated in terms of reading competency. For the 
most^part, however, pupils at this level were in self-contained classrooms and reacJirj 
level designations, whatever meanings they might have, did not seem to greatly influ- 
ence pupils* attitudes about their peers nor impede their interactions witji each otRer. 

43 , 
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At the secondary school level where there seemed to be no "official" policy against 
ability giouping, but where it was admitted that students were assigned to or "selected" 
English, Mqlhematics, and Social Studies classes on the basis of their competence 
in reading/ the impact of ability designations was quite different. It is at the second- 
ary level, then, that the evaluation of program and class assignments was focused. 

The Assignment of Students to Classeis and Subject Areas 

* 

Using one of the forms designed specifically for the study, school officials ranked 
each subject offering of the school in terms of subject level difficulty. The levels of 
difficulty rangi'd from 1 (lowest difficulty) to 4 (highest difficult^^. On this some form, 
they recorded the number of students, by race, who were enrolled in each of the courses. 
The following discussion draws data reported on those forms. 

Since^fngUslrohcl Mathe.notics are probably the most important disciplines in the 
program of studies, these were examined rather closely. Table 3. 1 represents part of 
the general findings in these two areas. An examination of this table reveals that the 
ratio of white students to non-white students in the high school is 2:1 (two whites to 
each non-white) and it shows the varying ratios of whites to minorities in classes, by 
level of difficulty, in both Mathematics and English. If the students in each level 
were selected randomly from the total school population, the ratio of whites to non-whites 
would be similar to the 2:1 ratio for the overall student population. The ratios in each 
of the levels are, however, significantly different from the overall school popu- 
lation. In the English levels, only black students are used to represent minorities. 
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If the Hispanic students were included, it would have distorted the data since many 
of them 0V2 enrolled in "English as a Secoo-i Language" which was not included in the 
regular list of reported English courses. 

Table 3 J 

Ratio of Whites to Minorities in Each 
of Four Levels of Difficulty 
in Math and English Classes 



Level 
of 


A 

Classes 


Black /White 
Ratio 


Difficulty* 


English 


Math 


in Totol 
School 


4 


7:T 


14:1 




3 


3:1 


4:1 


2:1 


2 


1:2 


1:2 




1 


1:2 


1:8 





*Levels of difficulty^ire^|n„de.scending-order, 4 is most diffi- 
— cu^^and^^^s1 easTd i f f i c u 1 1 . 



The data reported in Table 3,1 demonstrate that an improportionate number of 
minority students are in the lower levels. A complete analysis of the data which gen- 
erated Table 3.1 revealed that most of the English classes offered to students are in 
the upper two levels (3 and 4) of the four-level system. Twenty percent of these courses 
are offered in the two lower levels, but they have an enrollment representing 46 percent 
of the minority students. Eighty-five percent of white students taking English are in 
the upper level classes. 
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The student enrollment pattern in English is similar to that in Mathematics where 
a comparable set of racial ratios was found in each level of difficulty. Sixty- 
percent of all Mathematics courses offered are upper- level courses and seventy-six 
percent of all white students enrolled in Math are taking these upper-level classes. 
On the other hand, only twenty-eight percent of minority students enrolled in mathe- 
matics are in the higher levels. The remaining 72 percent of the minority students 
registered in Math are exposed to only 33 percent of the math courses offered and all 
of these have low levels of , difficulty. 

The racial imbalance in classes does not end with English and Mathematics, The 
pattern exists in every subject area and reaches the point, at times, where there are 
all-white and all-minority group classes. As. the level of difficulty in classes in- 
creases, so does the ratio of white students to minority-group students-. Conversely, 
as the level of difficulty is lowered, the ratio of minority-group students to whites is 
raised. This is partly reflected in Table 3,2 which lists classes of various difficulty 
levels and their enrollments by students' race. 

Table 3,2 

Racial Distribution of Students 
; in Selected Classes 



Class 


^evel 

of • 
Difficulty • 


W 


Race of 
Students 
B 


H 


- Total 


independent Study 


. 4 


20 


0 


0 


20 


Physics 


4 


37 


0 


0 


37 


Frencf- III & IV 


4 


32 


0 


1 


33 


German III & IV 


4 


26 


0 


0 


26 


.Secretarial Prac. 


4 


13 


0 


3 


16 


Spec. Geometry 


4 


50 


1 


0 


51 
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Table 3.2 (oornnued) 



Leyel Race of 

of Students 



^IQSS 


Uiiiicui ry 


W 


B 


H 


lorai 


Nev/spaper 


3 


25 


1 


0 


26 


Journalism (o) 


3 


21 


1 


0 


22 


Literature (x) 


3 


26 


0 


0 


26 


Dran)a 


3 


25 


3 


^0 


28 


Chorus (5th per.) 


3 


30 


0 


0 


30 


Sociology (3rd per^ 


3 


24 


0 


0 


24 


ME History 
Chemistry* 


3 


26 


0 


0 = 


26 


• 3 


152 


12" 


0 . 


164 


French 1 & II* 


3 


67 


8 


2 


77 


German 1 & II* 


3 


42 


2 


0 


44 


LoHn 11 


3 


17 


0 


0 


17 


Economics (2nd per.) 


3 


20 


1 


0 


21 


Trigonometry* 


3 


92 


2 


0 


94 


Black Literature / 


3 


1 


81 


2 


84 


SwoHli 1 & II 


3 


0 


25 


0 


25 


Foodn il 


3 


.0 


12" 


0 


12 


Voc. Agriculture* 


2 


25 


2 


1 


28 


Afro-American Hist.* 


2 


0 


82 


3 


85 


Bond** 




43 


11 


1 


55 


Chorus** 




47 


9 


1 


57 


Creative Harmony** 




n 


2 


0 


13 


Bilingual Math^* ' 




2 


0 


20 


22 


Bilingual Science*"^ 




3 


0 


18 


21 


PR History** 




3 


0 


24 


27 



*AII classes combined, some are all-white or all minority-group. 
**The levels of difficulty for these classes were not reported. 

In explaining student assignment prac^ices which result in predominantly white 

classes, one guidance counselor made this comment: 

The assignment of students represents a combination of what is available and 
what they want to take. Most white kids are college bound and select their own 
electives. We try to assign according to prerequisites, primarily through teacher 
recommendations. We try to keep in mind what they will do in the future (career 
objectives) as well as what they have done in the past. 
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Another explanation was offered by a supervisory faculty member which suggested 

that racioMy imbalanced classes resulted from the bias and insensitivity of some of the 

professional staff toward minority-group youngsters. 

I don't ,hink you can get away from certain biases. This is not 
so much an issue of race, but one of culture. I think there are some 
teachers and counselors, both black and white, y/ho are insensitive 
to the kinds of problems that inner-city kids have. They also have 
some predetermined notions about their academic capability. 

One teacher felt that parental pressure accounted for the disproportionate number 
of white students enrolled in college-oriented or ;/pper-level courses. "North Bruns- 
wick students," she advised, "are college-oriented and their parents ^^ush them toward 
the highly academic offerings." Another teacher suggested that all students, irre- 
spective of race, tend to be influenced in the selection of classes by their friends and 
racial group. "There are lots of blacks and whites," she observed, "who elect not 
to be in a class simply because their friends will not be there and others who are re- 
luctant to be the only one of their racial group in a class." 

In responding to the question relating to racial disparity in various classes, one 

teacher expressed, in emotional tones, this opinion: 

The school does not really see this as a problem and if it does, 
no attempts are made to solve it. The ability-grouping practice 
is simply a device to keep black and white kids apart — it serves 
the purposes of the white communities. I don't have any faith in 
the recommendations of teachers and counselors because they make 
up their mlrds about black and Puerto Rican kids too quickly. 
Allowing students to moke their own choices is a clever device. 
We all know that block kids, in particular, ore not going into 
difficult classes, on their own, yet we don't push them. We ore 
satisfied to just let them take what they wont and then tell ourselves 
that it was their choice. 
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Addressing themselves to the scholastic demands placed upon minority-group young- 
sters and explaining the absence of them from the more rigorous offerings, several 
teachers concurred on the following: 

Many teachers have low expectations for minority-group students. 

Many black students are capable of performing at a higher level 
than the ones to which they have been assigned. 

Many black students reject high level courses in favor of less de- 
manding ones Simply because they have no^t been mol-ivated and 
can opt for the "easy way out. " ' / 

The peer influence of minority-group students often operates a- 
> gainst more racially balanced classes, j 

Many minority-group students view wft J disdain, for whatever 
reacons, those classes with a high Ifevel of difficulty and regard 
them as "white" classes. 

The low self-esteem minority-group students have of themselves 
makes them reluctant to compete with white students in the more 
challenging classroom settings. 

The Assignment of Students to Programs of Study 

On the survey instruments, the secondary school administrators were asked to re- 
port the percent of each student racial group represented in each of six programs of 
study. The results of that report are presented in Table 3.3 . The program categories 
and the students reported in them must, however, be viewed as estimates since, as one 
school put it, "No set program is required, students can graduate by completing sixty 
credits if they include the State requirements— there are no programs such as college 
prep, business or vocational, only suggested programs for certain objectives. " The 

report on students by program designations did, nonetheless, seem to suggest that a 

/ 
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somewhat fradifional program structure was in operation even if it was not clearly de- 
fined nor officially sanctioned. The opercsuonal existence of discrete programs of study 
was evidenced by students who, in responding to a student quesfionnaireV placed them- 
selves in program categories with very little hesitation* Whether they had been official 

o 

placed in a particular program or not, they perceived that such had taken place. 

Table 3.3 

Percent of Each Sampled Racial Group 
in Programs of Study as Reported by 
NBHS Administration 



Programs of Study 



Racial 
Group 


Adv. 


Coil. 
Prep. 


Bus. 


Voc. 


Gen. 


Other 


Total 


White (N=246) 


9.3 


59.3 


11.8 


9.8 


6.9 


2.8 


100 


Black (N=139) 


1.4 


23.0 


.10. 1 


25.2 


33.8 


6.5 


100 


Hispanic (N=55) 


.0 


12.7 


5.5 


23.6 


30.9 


20.0 


100 


Total (N=431)* 


5.7 


42.0 


10.5 


16.4 


18.4 


7.0 


100 



*An sampled students combined 



An analysis of Table 3.3 provides clear distinctions between students along'racial 
lines as they relate to either program selections or program assignments. Nearly 70 
percent of the white students are In college preparatory programs while only an approx- 
imate 25 percent of the black students and 13 percent of the Hispanic students are in 
such programs. Most black students (59 percent) are in vocational or general programs 
and slightly more than 50 percent of the Hispanic students are in general or "other" 
programs. As one examines the distribution of students in the different programs, one 
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might easily conclude fhaf the school, in a sense, serves to prepare white students 
for college while it prepares minority-rgroup youngsters for the world of work cr for 
nothing in particular. 

In reviewing the class assignments and considering the lack of minority-group 
students in the courses with the highest levels of difficulty, the reported percent 
of black and Hispanic students in academic programs mignt be questioned. If twent)*- 
five percent of the black students and thirteen percent of the Hispanic students are in 
Advanced or College Preparatory program^s, it should follow that this some represen- 
tation would be found in the more rigorous classes which are designed to prepare 
students for higher education. This, however, is not the case and seems to suggest tf-at 
white and minority-group students are differentially educated as the school prepares 
them for entr)A^into college. 

Teacher responses to program selections. The question relating to "free choice" 
of program selection exercised by students was asked of all teachers in the three secon- 
dary schools. The report of New Brunswick High School teachers was used to get som^ 
sense of how they felt their school's "freedom of choice" policy had been applied. 
The report of teachers at Gibbons, the alternoHve school, was used for comparison pur- 
poses. The faculty report of the Redshaw School was used also for comparison purposes 
since it is at this school where many students' programs of study seem to begin taking 
definite form. 

Presented in Table 3.4 ore the responses of teachers to the question, "How much 
choice do students have in selecting their own programs?" These responses reflect no 
consideration for racial differences but, rather, speak to the total student populations. 
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Whi! chool policies might exist which allow students to select their own pro- 
grams, mmy. teachers feel that they have not been extensively applied. In the 
regular high school, they report that almost 50 percentof the students areonly minimally 
involved in their program determination if they are invojved at alL At the alternative 
high school, where one would expect a high degree of student self-determination, 
fifty percent of the students are either moderately or minimally involved. At Redshaw, 
the pattern is similar to that of the regular high school where nearly one-half of the 
students have a very limited influence on the kind of program they will follow. 

Table 3.4 # 

Students' Exercise of "Free Choice" in Program 
Selection as Reported by Teachers 



Percent of Students 



Extent of 
Choice 


Kedshaw 
(N=52)* 


Gibbons 
(N=8)* 


NBH5 
(N=135)* 


Total** 


Great 


13.5 


50.0 


19.3 


19.0 


Moderate 


38.5 


25.0 


31.9 


33.3 


.Mmimal 


42.3 


25.0 


43.0 


42.1 


None 


5.8 


0.0 


5.9 


5.6 


Total • 


' 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



* Number or reporting teachers 
**Total percent for all three schools 



The data presented in Table 3.4 does not distinguish students by grade levels 
(except at Redshaw), ability groups, or similar factors. Therefore it can only be ana- 
lyzed and interpreted in general terms. 
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Student responses to program-related questions^ Students were asked to respond 

to five particular questions so that some s^n, e of their feelings about their programs • 

and their experiences with them could be reported. The questions were: 

Were you free to make your own prociram choice? 

Are you satisfied with your program of study? '^^ 

Are there some classes or programs yoj would like to be in 
but are not? 

Have you tried to change your program but was not allowed^ ^ 
to do so? 

> 

^ - Do you^find it difficult to keep interested in your studies? 
Contrary to teachers' reports on the "freedom of choice" question, most students 
felt that they were enrolled in their courses of study as a result of having made their 
own choice with or without advice. This feeling.v/as almost evenly shared along ra- 
cicl lines with 93.9 percent of the white students, 93.5 percent of the black students, 
and 94.4 percent of the Hispanic students responding affirmatively to the "freedom of 
choice" question. 



Table 3.5 

Student Responses to the Question, 
"Are you satisfied with your program of study?" 
(in percentages) 



Racial 



ScKool 



Group 




NBHS 




Gibbons* 




Redshav* 




Yes 


No 


N . 


Yes 


No 


N 


Yes 


No 


N 


White 


71.8 


28.2 


245 


76.9 


23.1 


13 


75.0 


25. Oo 


12 


Black 


90.6 


9.4 


178 


88.9 


11.1 


27 


95.6 


4.4 


45 


Hicponic 


94.5 


5.5 


55 















''Hispanic responses were significantly few and were included with responses of black students. 
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In response to the "program satisfaction" question, students differed along racial 
lines, as is reflected in Table 3.5. A majority of students in all reporting schools and 
from all racial groups indicated that they were satisfied with their programs of study, 
but a substantial number of white students (nearly 25 percent in each school) registered 
dissatisfaction. Relatively speaking, the greatest number of those dissatisfied white ^ , 
students were sophomores and seniors who perceived themselves as being in college 
preparatory programs. Slightly more than 30 percent of the white college preparatory 
students, which represent about 18 percent of \he total white population sampled, 
felt that something was lacking in, their courses of studres. Only about 13 percent 
of the black students and zero percent of the Hispanic students in college preparatory 
programs reported that they were dissatisfied • Aijiong the white student population, 
the other high dissatisfaction appears in the general program where 23,5 percent of 
whites in that area made note of its shortcomings. There was a high degree of program 
satisfaction expressed by minority-group students, but there was no particular program 
area that stood out and represented a special concern, 

p 

Those individuals who were not satisfied with their programs of study cited many 
varied reasons for their feelings. If the most frequent reasons for dissatisfaction were 
categorized, they would foil into these three general areas: courses are .not challeng- 
ing; courses are not-'interesting or diversified enough; and there are too many course 
restrictions. 

Programmatic satisfaction carhbe examinee! from another point of view by looking 
at the responses of students to the question, "Are there some classes or programs at^ 
school you would like to take but are not taking?" There was a substantial number of 
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students at New Brunswick High School who wished they could 'take classes and pro- 
grams in vhich they were not enrolled, but which the school offered. Forty-seven 
percent of the white students, 35 percent of the black students, and 23 percent of the 
tHispppic stud' .'^ ^-i^presssd a desire to be involved in studies which were not now a 
part of their class assignments or program place -ents. At the Gibbons School, 63 per- 
cent of the black students and 3^ percent of the white students felt a need to be in 
classjE^ other tha'' .ne or^s in which they were registered. At the Redshaw School, 
where no signigjcant number of white ^tW^s responded to the question, 48 percent 
of the mir^rity-group students wanted to be in other courses which were presently 
offered. Overall, there appeared to be no common thread through the open-ended 
responses which suggested the classes or programs desired. Time, program, or space 
limitations were the primary reasons students gave for not taking courses they^ desired 

to take. . 

if 

Looking at program satisfcction in another way, approximately 5C percent of all 

/ . . 

()iack and ##iite students at the Redshaw School and at New Brunswick High School 

found it difficult to keep interested in their studies. By connpdrison, however, a great 

percentage of Hispanic students found it much less difficulHxrmaintain an interest in 

their classes. With the exception of the Business Program, ^where 34.5 percent of the 

white student enrollees in that area found it difficult to keep interested in mosl^of thei 
♦ « <» 

school subjacls, more than 55 pe.cent of the whiro students in each program area at 
New Brunswick High School reported low levels of interest in their studies. The black 
student population which expressed non-interest, was ^read evenly across gll program 
areas. 
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Since 28.3 percent of the white sturJents at New Brunswick High School wos not 
satisfied with its programs of study, this group was looked at in terms of how it selected 
its courses. Only 8.7 percent of the students were given little or no choice in their 
program selection. The greatest percentage of the dissatisfied white students {52.2 
percent) made their program selections on their own and with no advice. Despite the 
fact that 28.3 percent of the white students were not satisfied with tlieir programs, 
only 15.2 percent of them tried to make a change and were allowed to do so. It is an 
interesting juxtaposition that while 18.5 percent of the black students at New Bruns- 
wick High School have t^ied to change their programs with no success, only 9.4^percent 
of them are dissatisfied vyith their course of study. A similar situation exists with Hispanic 
students where 15.1 percent of them were not allowed to change their programs but 
where only 5.5 percent of them expressed dissatisfaction with the classes or programs 
in which they are now engaged; ^ 

The reasons students gave for not being allowed to chcnrje their programs or classes 
were many and varied. The three most frequent ones were: the class in which a stu- 
dent wished to transfer was too crowded; it was too late when the student wished to 

make a change; and the student was sfrongly advised against making a change. 

The greatest percentage of white students who^^have tried to change courses with- 
out success are found in the Business and General program areas. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the minority-group students at the Redshaw School stand out as the population 
which has most often tried to change programs of study, but was not allowed. It is here 
that 29.7 percent of the minor'ty-group students fell into this classification. 
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Student Participation in Athletics and 
Other School Activities 

Just*as school staffs were asked to report the racial distribution of students in 
classes and programs, they we;e requested to make similar reports about athletic teems 
and other school activities. In Tal .6 the membership of students, by race, on 
athletic team? is presented. It is a report of only those teams which are formed at New 
Brunswick High School since it is at this school where sports are organized and given 
officially-sponsored status. 

Table 3.6 

Membership of Students by Race on Athletic Teams 
At New Brunswick High School 



Number of Members 
Total by Race 

Team ^ Members White , Black Hispanic 



Golf 


9 


9 




0 


Var. & JV Soccer 


3b 


30 




0 


Girls' Cross Country 


9 


8 


1 


0 


Winter Track 


14 


14 


0 


0 


Boys' Tennis 


8 


7 


1 


0 


Girls' Tennis 


. 9 


9 


0 


0 


Boys' Vors. Track 


21 


20 


1 


0 


Boys' Fresh. Track 


n 


10 


1 


.0 


Varsity & JV 










Football 


61 


46 


15 


0 


Frosh Football 


40 


8 


30 


2 


Vors. Basketball 


17 


10 


7 


0 


JV Basketball 


16 


9 


6 


1 


JV & Varsity 










Wrestling 


13 


10 


3 


0 


Varsity Baseball 


21 


16 


5 


0 


JV Baseball 


22 


17 


4 


0 
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Table 3.6 (continued) 



- Team 


Total 

Members 


White 


Number of Members 
by Race 
Black Hispanic 


Soph roofboll 


52 


32 


20 


0 


Frosh Soccer 


7 


5 


2 


0 


Boys' Vorsity & 










JV Cross Country 


7 


5 


2 


0 


Girls' Vorsity 










Basketball 


14 


10 


4 


0 


Girls' Track 


45 


29 


15 


1 


Total 


426 


304 


117 


5 



Even the most casual analysis of Table 3,6 reveals the emergence of a familiar 
pattern of racial imbalance. Some teams — Golf, Soccer, Winter Track, Girls' Tenris— 
do not have a single minority-group member. Others — GirU*>Cross Counhy, Boys' 
Tennis, Boys' Varsity Track, Boys' Freshman Track — have only one minority-group 
member. Hispanic membership-on athletic teams is almost non-existent. The 
twenty-four teams reported in Table 3.6 have a combined membership of 426, but 
only five of those members are Hispanic and they are part of only three teams. 

The membership pattern of the high schools' athletic teams is also found in 
school' sponsored clubs, organizations, and activities. Table 3.7 demonstrates again 
the differential participation of students in school life and its seeming relationship 
to race. 

If one dismisses those activities which would appear to automatically mandate 
a racially balanced membership — Human Relations Camp, Sweetheart Pageant, Student 
Action Committee — he would find a school with extra-curricular activities that are 
almost exclusive of minority-group members. 
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Table 3.7 



Membership of Students by Race in Selected School Clubs, 
Organizations, and Activities at 
New Brunswick High School 



Total Members by Race 



Activity 


Number 
of 

Members 


W 


B 


H 


rrom riace 


oo 


0/ 


00 


1 


rrom i nvi ra nons 


Zo 


Zo 


U 


A 
U 


Senior uarnival 


Q>1 

o4 


00 


1 


0 


rrom ravors 


1 A 

14 


lo 


1 


0 


runo Kaising 


lO 


10 


1 
1 


A 

u 


Iwirlers 


lo 


1/ 


1 
1 


A 

0 


Honor Society (o//o) 


1 1/ 


1 ^o 
1 lo 


o 
I 


o 

I 


I_l C ^* /II /*70\ 

Honor Society (11/73) 


oz 

oo 


36 


0 


0 


Mathletes 


23 


23 


0 


0 


Advocate Staff 


10 . 


9 


1 


0 


Drill Team 


28 


20 


6 


2 


Varsity Cheerleaders 


15 


11 


4 


0 


Soph. Cheerleaders 


9 


8 


1 


0 


Frosh Cheerleaders 


9 


7 


2 


0 


Key Club 


26 


24 


0 


2 


Acappella Choir 


56 


48 


6 




Color Guard 


8 


6 


2 


0 


Band 


68 


56 


11 


1 


Highlight Staff 


9 


7 


1 


1 


Human Relations Camp* 


29 


13 


13 


3 


Miss Sweetheart Pogeant* 


29 


15 


6 


8 


Student Action Comm.* 


12 


4 


4 


4 



Total 632 543 63 26 



*These activities would seem to automatically mandate 
balanced/ racial representotion. 

Racial representation in school activities in other schools — Gibbons, 

Redshaw, Roosevelt — is somewhat different from that found at New Brunswick 

High School. Tables 3.8, 3.9, and 3 JO demonstrate this. 
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Table 3.3 



Membership of Students by Race in School Clubs, 
Organizations, and Activities at the 
; Gibbons School 





Total 


Menr 












Activity 


Membership 


w 


B 


H* 


Activities Comm. 


8 


0 


8 


1 


Gibbons Squad 


10 


2 


7 


1 


Personal Appeals 


? 


1 


1 


0 


Senior Forum 


9 


5 


4 


0 


Clean-up Cpmrn. 


5 


3 


2 


0 


BehavioH'^od. 


3 


2 


1 


0 


Monitoring Comm . 


6 


4 


2 


0 


Teal 


43 


17 


25 


1 



*0.ily one Hispanic student is enrolled at the Gibbons 
School. 



' Table 3.9 

Membership of Students by Race in School Clubs, 
Organizations, and Activities at the 
Red show School 



Members by Race 

Total 

Activity Membership W B H 



Band 


38 


29 


6 


3 


Drama 


22 


8 


9 


5 


Chorus 


151 


30 


107 


14 


Orchestra 


14 


8 


5 


1 


Student Government 


59* 








Total 


225 


75 


127 


23 



*Not included in total; membership by race was not reported. 
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Table 3.10 

Membership of Students by Kace in School Clubs, 
Orgonizotions, and Ac'Vities at the 
Roosevelt School 



Members by Race 



Activity. 


Total 
Membership 


W 


B 


H 


Band 


63 


42 


14 


7 


Drania 


50 


10 


35 


5 


Chorus 


167 


38 


110 


19 


Orchestra 


27 


15 


8 


4 


Student Government 


41 


9 


30 


2 


Total 


MS 


114 


197 


37 



Membership in activities at the Gibbons School seems to be racially balanced, 
but there is, however, the all-black Activities Committee. At the Redshaw and 
Roosevelt Schools, there appear to be reasonable ratios of student memberships along 
racial lines oxcept in the Band where, for some reason, there is a disproportionate 
number of v/hite pupils. 

Student responses to questions related to School Activities. By looking at the 

« 

membership of the different school teams and activities, as it was reported, it is al- 
most impossible to determine the number of participating students since some of them 
ore likely to be involved in more than one activity. It is obvious that the participa- 
tion level of minority-group youngsters is abysmally low and it might be that the level 
of v;hit5 student -participation is not as extensive as it appears. The extent to which 
students participate in school activities would, seemingly, depend on the extent to 
which they are given encouragement by the school. Table 3.11 summarizes students' 
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responses to the question, "How would you rate your school in encouraging you to 
participate in school activities?" 

Table 3.11 



Student Responses'to the "Encouraging 
Participation" Question 
(in percentages) 





Racial 


■ Rating 








School 


Group 


Excel 1. 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Total 


Roosevelt 


W (N=10) 


30.0 


60.0 


10.0 


0.0 


100 




M (N=49)* 


36.7 


26.7 


16.3 


20.4 


100 


Redshow 


W (N=n) 


9ol 


54,5 


36.4 


0.0 


100 




M (N=41)* 


14.6 


22.0 


41.5 


22.0 


100 


Gibbons 


W (N=14) 


42.9 


28.6 


21.4 


7 f 


100 




M (N=27)* 


33.3 


40.7 


14.8 


11.1 


100 


NBHS 


W (N=240) 


7.1 


22.1 


41.7 


29.2 


100 




B (N=126) 


4.8 


27.8 


37.3 


30.2 . 


100 




H (N= 52) 


7.7 


38.5 


32.7 


21.2 


100 



*Black and Hispanic students. 



An analysis of Table 3. 11 reveals that a ma|ority of students, irrespective of 
race, at Roosevelt and Gibbons perceive their schools as being either good or excellent 
in terms of encouraging participation in school activities. At Redshcw, a majority of 
white students (63.6 percent) feel that the school is excellent or good while only 
36.6 percent of the minority-group students share the same feeling. At New Bruns- 
wick High School, approximately 70 percent of all students feel that school encourage- 
ment for participation in activities is either fair or poor. rrp 



Three questions related to student participation were posed to the sampled stu- 
dents al ?.edshaw/ Gibbons^ and New Brunswick High School. These questions were 
Intended to elicit responses which would help to explain student involvement, or the 
lack of it, in xhool activities. The questions asked were: 

Are there some activities the school now has that you would like to par- 
ticipate in, but are not? 

Are there some activities in .which you would like to participate, but 
they are not offered by the school? 

Do you come to school activities which are conducted in the evenings 
or after school? 

About 20 percent of the students at the Redshaw School ani almost 13 percent of 
those at Gibbc^ns indicated that they had a desire to participate in existing activities 
but were not doing so. The number of students at New Brunswick High School w^ 
expressed this same circumstance was significantly higher. Here, nearly one-third 
of all students wanted to be involved in some on-going school activity but, for some 
reason, were not. The reasons most frequently given were: the need to work, lack of 
transportation, and schedule or time problems. 

With the exception of the white students at the Redshaw School, at least 20 percent 
of each racial group at Redshaw, Gibbons, end New Brunswick High School would like 
to have some new activities at their school. The minority-group students at Redshaw 
and at Gibbons stand out as being particularly interested in new activities. There was 
a wide variety of activities suggested by students to be added to the extra-curricular 
options. Some of these were: swimming, archery, more music and art organizations, 
bowl* ^eld trips, volleyball, chess, fencing, and self-defense (martial arts). 
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A large number of students at Redshcw (71 . 1 percent) and at Gibbons (70 ,8 per- 
cent) attend school activities which are heH in the evenings or after school. At New 

Brunswick High School/ the number of students who attend after-schpol or 'evening 

* 

activities is relatively less. Almost 50 percent of the students sampled here do not 
attend school affairs which are not held during the school day. The reasons given for 
^his were essentially a lack of interest, time limitations, and transportation problems. 

Teachers' ratingsof extra-curricuiar activities. The faculties of all schools in 
the system were asked to rate extra-curricular activities on a scale from l(very poor) 
to 10(excellent). These ratings were later put into three categories: High, Medi- 
um, and Low. The responses of the teachers are reported in Table 3,12, 

Table 3. 12 

Faculty Ratings of Extra-curricular Activities 
in New Brunswick High Schools 
(in percentages) 



Faculty Rating 



School 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Total 


Elem. Schools 


25.4 


42.8 


31.8 


100 


(n 


=110) 


New Street 


14.3 


0.0 


85.7 


100 


(n 


= 7) 


Roosevelt 


42.1 


36.8 


21.1 


100 


(n 


= 38) 


Redshaw 


16.7 


29.2 


54.2 


100 


(n 


= 48) 


Gibbons 


12.5 


50.0 


37.5 


100 


(n. 


= 8) 


NBHS 


35.7 . 


19.3 


45 0 


100 


(n 


=129) 


Family L.C. 


66.7 


33.3 


0.0 


100 


(n 


= 3) 


Total* 


29.7 


30.6 


39.7 


100 


(N=343) 



*percent of all faculty members in the school system 
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A substantial percentage of fhe faculty at New Brunswick High School (45.0%) 
and at Redshaw (54.2%) rated the extra-curricular activities as low. At the New 
Street School, 85.7 percent of the faculty registered a low rating. A fair percentage of 
teachers at New Brunswick High School (35.7%) and at Roosevelt (42.1%) rated the 
activities as high. Looking at the totaj school system, and from the perspective of all 
teachers, the quality of extra-curricular activities in New Brunswick schools falls 
somewhere between medium and low. ^ 

Summary and Discussion of the Findings 

Speaking in broad terms about the practice of ability-grouping, but more spe- 
cificaily about the placement of students into different school programs, Em Hall made 
this comment; 

More ofven than not, the social class and race of the child in- 
volved appear to have as much to do with their placement as any- 
thing else. . .Schools cannot continue to program in this way for 
relative faUure and still claim to function as equalizing agencies. 
These grouping programs, for whatever reason, tend to harden the 
race and class lines drawn in the larger society.^ 

Hal Ps comments, while addressed ta a general audience, speak directly to student 

assignment and placement practices of the New Brunswick schools. In addition to 

this, they may help to explain why the gap in students' understanding and acceptance 

of racial differences remains unbrtdged. 

2. Em Hall, "On the Road to Educational Failure: A Lawyer's Guide to Tracking, 
Inequality in Education ; Number 5* Harvard Center for Law and Education, Cambridge, 
Massachussetts, p.l, (ND). 
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At the secondary level of New Brunswick's schools, most members of the pro- 
fessiono' '»toff oswell os' students, themselves, seem convinced thot o "freedom of, 
choice" option exists which allows students, with or without consultation, to choose 
their courses of study. Other members of the school professionals view the "freedom 
of choice" option as being inoperative for most students cmd serving only the needs of 
particular student groups. In spite of the different yiews about how students come to 
be in certain classes and programs, the evidence seems to clearly suggest that the pro- 
cess of student assignments has a racially segregative effect Vithjn the school settings. 

The assignment of students to classes appears to be based on school personnel's 
perception of student ability, past performance, and achievement levels as measured 
by standardized tests. This has resulted in homogeneous grouping, a practice which 
narrows the achievement range in given classes and serves, whether intentionally 
or not, to make distinctions between students along racial lines which can be asso- 
, ciated with a perceived achievement continuum. Because black and Hispanic students 
are generally perceived by the professional staff as having Ireigfiv^ly limited academic 
abilities (particularly when that perception is based on reading test scores), a high 
and disproportionate number of them are assigned to, or at leat)"select", the low- 
status and least demanding classes. It is not unusual to find "general" and "special" 
classes with predominantly black and Hispanic enrollments. It is, however, a rare 
experience to find minority-group students in the high-status and extr . lely challeng- 
ing classes. The highly academic programs seem to represent the domain of white 
students while the general and vocational programs are overly subscribed by black 
and Hispanic students. 
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In the elementary schools, interactions between pupils of all racial and ethnic 
groups are significantly different from tho<e occuring at the secondary schools. In 
the setting of the elementary schools, racial oliitinctions and separations are mini- 
mized. The design of the programs there, in spite of some ability-grouping, appears 
to be one which brings different kinds of youngsters together and keeps them that way, 

Some findings of the study would suggest that the grouping practices of New 

Brunswick schools have worked to either create or maintain '•acial disassociation. 

The fact of the matter is that, to a large extent, it has prevented many students who 

are racially different from interacting favorably with each other. The justification 

given by some schooi people for the grouping practices invariably speaks to the area 

of cognitive learning. The affective domain of learning seems to have been almost 

forgotten. Given this, it would appear that the observations of Sandra Koslin and her 

associates are worth noting: 

Whatever reason is offered for the grouping policyy it is 
likely that in a school where all classes at any given grade 
level are similar in racial composition, children experience a 
very different "integration" from that experienced by children 
in a school where some classes. . .are all white or predominantly 
white while others are all black or predominantly bir However 
"reasonable" the apparent motive for the administrative ma- 
nipulation. . .the grouping practice nevertheless helps to create a 
_5Dcial er^vironment in which race is salient as a criterion for cate- 
gorizing people... In turn, there is less psychological freedom 
to find an area of human activity where biracial learning can 
lead to favorable attitudes. Furthermore, grouping practices which 
result in an uneven distribution of minority students in the classes^ 
...sharply constrain opportunities for varied interracial contacts. 



3. Sandra Koslin, et. al., "Classroom Racial Balance and Students* Inter- 
racial Attitudes," Sociology of Education , 45 (Fall, 1972), p. 388. 
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The racially segregative impression, resulting from class and program ojsignments 
at the high school in particular, is also fqynd in other school activities. The involve- 
ment of black and Hispanic students in extra-curricular activities is, at best, minimal. 
Looking at the membership of some school -sponsored athletic teams, organizations, and 
activities, one finds it absolutely exclusive of minority-group representatives. Just 
as some classes end academic areas seem. to represent a "white domain," the same 
is true with some areas of the school activities programs. A contributing factor to 
this situation migh,t well be reflected by students* responses which suggested that the 
school had not extended itself to encourage student participation. 

Jane Mercer, in characterizing a model for multi-racial and multi-ethnic schools 

offered this description: 

Students of all ethnic groups ore structurally integrated (a pro- 
cess that provides equivalent power and prestige for all school 
participants) into the social system of the school so that they hold 
ccmporuble statuses and play comparable roles in the school. Spe- 
cifically, this means the children of ethnic groups perceive each 
other as friends and that the distribution of ^alued statuses ond 
roles in the school is similar for all groups. 

The conditions that Mercer describes seem to be something which has been gi^^en little 
attention in the New Brunswick secondary schools. This is evidenced by the lock of 
parity between minority and majority-group students in terms of role^they play and 
positions they occupy. If the New Brunswick schools are troubled by racial polari- 
zation, and there are some signs of this, they might do well to think of Mercer's 



4. Jane Mercer, Evaluating Integrated Elementary Education: Technical Manual 
(Riverside, California: Program Research in Integrated Multiethnic Education, Uni- 
versity of California, 1973), p. 2. ^ 
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model and re-exartiine the process that resuirs in an imbalqnced racial representation 
in prestigious school-life roles. 

Looking at the levels of student satisfaction wiih classes and programs one frnds 
that whi*;e students, who have generally exercised more choice in course selections, 
are the nfiost dissatisfied racial group. Surprisingly, it is the minorify-group students 
wJk) are most accepting of^their programs of study. A substantial number of students, 
in all racial groups, hav(5 regisfcred their dissatisfaction and tried unsuccessfully to 
change programs and classes. ' ^ 

Recomm enda 1 1 ons 

^ 1. FIND AND IMPLEMENT AN ALTERNATIVE >0 ABILITY-GROUPING. 

Ability-grouping practices have, at least in part, been re- 
:sponsible for restricting the educational opportunities for 
some students and limiting the possibilities of interracial 
interaction between c': students. The homo^jeneous classes, 
which ability-grouping produces, operate ogainsi positive 
socialization and do little to improve achievement. Group- 
ing for any reason cannot, by itself, be a solution for 
problemsof students witfj different learning levels and styles. 
An alternative to grouping might be differential instruction 
treatment within a heterogeneous setting which speaks to the 
^needs of various groups. ' , 

\ 

2. MOVE DELIBERATELY TO CREATE RACIAL REPRESENTATION IN 
ALL CLASSES. 

The existence of al'-whife'orall minority-group 'classes, in ' 
♦ a racially integrated school is' inexcusable.' It is not only ^ 
' educatipnally unsound, especially if one associates educa- 
tion with life expectations, but it helps to perpetuate 
rocial stereotypes and reinforces the segregative manifestations . ^ 
of the larger society. Students^ attitudes cbout them- 
selves and others are, indeeTd, shaped by the way they learn^ 
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and the factors which affect that learning. Learning must 
take place in a manner and envir<^nnn f where students 
View each other as equals and share jo itly in all aspects 
of school life. 



REDUCE THE THREAT OF STUDENT FAILURE IN CLASSES 
AND PROGRAMS. 

Students have avoided certain classes and programs, par- 
tic jiarly those with high levels of difficulty, because of 
the fear of failure. If students are to be encouraged to con- 
front the more challenging disciplines, they must be given the 
assurance that they can be successful ^n their efforts. Success, 
then, must be'defined in different terms for different students. 
The method of assessing student achievement needs to be re- 
considered with progress being viewed in relative terms. 
Within a capability frame and with little reference to norm- 
ative performance, students should be allowed to compete 
only with themselves. They should be assessed not by com- 
parison with other students, but in terms of how far they have 
mosed from their individual points of departure. 

MAKE MORE ACADEMIC DEMANDS UPON MINORITY- 
GROUP STUDENTS AND ENCOURAGE THEM TO BE 
ACCEPTING OF THOSE DEMANDS. 

Minority-group students, clearly, are not represented in the 
more academic disciplines and there ere some reasons for this 
which are not associated with ability. One of these is the 
option, too frequently exercised, which allows students to 
choose the least stringent courses. Another is the lack of en- 
couragement provided by the schools which would persuade 
students, particularly minority-group students, to be accept- 
ing of a more demanding schedule. The options allowing for 
difficulty evasi ^r^ need to be reduced and, even then, used 
sparingly. Along with this should be a set of motivational 
strategies which would be used to influence students to look 
for greater challenges. 



EXAMINE TH£ PROCESS OF PROGRAM SELECTIONS AND 
MINIMIZE THE DIFFERENTIAL OFFERING:> MADE WITH- 
IN PROGRAMS. 



Nearly twenty-five percent of the ninority-group students 
in the high schools ore viewed as being in college prepara- 
tory programs. This percentage, however, is not represented 
in the enrollment of college preparatory courses. If a large 
number of minority-group students are, in fact, in college- 
bound programs they are being prepared differently than the 
majority of white students who are similarly programmed. In 
lookfng at ail programs, one finds thai most minority-group 
students are in non-college "tracks" with a relatively few 
white students. How minority-j^roup students make their 
program decisions a ^d the amount and kind o^ counselling 
provided to assist them needs to be examined and reasonably 
justified. 



PROVIDE A GREATER ACCESS TO THE FULL RANGE OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL OFFERINGS. 

Significant numbers of students^ representing all racial groups, 
are not enrolled in classes in which they wish to be registered. 
There are high levels of program dissatisfaction, particularly 
among white college-preparatory and business students, and 
low I evels of interest maintenance among a significant num- 
ber of students from all racial groups. Efforts by most of these 
students to enter dosses for which they have not been pro- 
•grarnmed have met with little success and may account for some 
of the dissatisfaction and lock of interest. 



MAKE EFFORTS TO INSURE RACIAL REPRESENTATION IN THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF SCHOOL TEAMS, ORGANIZATIONS,, AND 
ACTIVITIES. 

There is absolutely no justification for having all-white ath- 
letic teams in an integrated public high school. Nor is it 
defensible to have a school-sponsored activity whose mem- 
bership does not include students from all of the racial groups 
which comorise the school population. The school must be 
aware of the image its teams and organizations project both 
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inside flie school and bsyond the school grounds. There has 
to be a deliberate effort to insure that the membership of any 
school activity reflects the racial diversity of the school's 
student body. 

ENCOURAGE^ALL STUDENTS AT NEW BRUNSWICK HIGH 
SCHOOL TO PARTICIPATE IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES BUT 
MAKE ADDED EFFORTS TO INVOLVE MINORITY-GROUP 
STUDENTS. 

The extent to which all students, at Roosevelt and New Bruns- 
wick High School, perceive themselves as having been 
encouraged by tiie schools to participate in school activities 
is dismally low. Students must be persuaded.to engage them- 
selves in school activities for this is the one area where many 
young people, irrespective of differences in academic ability, 
can positively interact with each other. White students, to a 
fair degree, are involved in school activities but black and 
Hispanic students, for the most part, are non-participants. 
Special efforts have to be made to involve minority-group 
students who, seemingly, have been excluded from an impor- 
tant part of secondary school life. 



Some Curriculum-Related Issues 



When school systems are evaluated, attempts are invariably made to assess the 
quality and effectiveness of the schools' curricular offerings. For this purpose, the 
curriculum is usually narrowly defined and reference is made only to that variety of 
planned, instructional activities which schools have provided for their students. This 
definition, though limited in scope, might be appropriate and operational for those 
who wish to examine, within a curriculum context, those instruction-related experiences 
which schools deliberately offer. 

No effort was made in this study of the New Brunswick schools to assess curric-. 
ulum (by any definition) in any systematic or comprehensive manner^ Although it 
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would have been desirable, no attempt was made to examine and evaluate the full 

range of educational programs, the many subf'^ct offerings, the various modes of in- 

sfruction, nor the different evaluation designs. Attention was given, however, to 

some curriculum-related issues which seemed to be of particular importance for those 

who are concerned about the quality of racially-integrated education. Those issues 

were raised by 'he following set of questions: 

- How well do the school;* perform in pro>'iding basic skills (reading and 
math) education for students? 

How well do ihe schools prepare students for higher education? 

How well do the schools prepare students for employment in the 
world of work? 

How effective are the instructional methods an ' materials used 
by rhe teachers in the schools? 

To what extent do the instructional materials refer to the experiences 
of minority groups? 

How responsive are the schools to the particular needs low-achieving 
students? 

Are students of different racial groups equally graded for the same 
f quality of performance? 

Answers to the above questions did not result from analyses of the processes and out- 
comes of educational programs. The responses to the issues raised were, for the 
purposes of this report, reflected by the perceptions, attitudes, and opinions of stu- 
dents and the professional staff, 

Basic Skills Educatio n 

Basic to any public school's educatfonal program should be activities which address 
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themselves to the development or improvement of students' reeding end computotionol 
skills. One of the public's major educatior al concerns continues to be the inobility 
of many young pjBople to read with comprehension and calculate effectively enough 
for day-to-day living. In view of this, it seemed important to get some sense of New 
Brunswick's efforts in traming students in basic mathematics and reading and to make 
some judgement about the effectiveness of those efforts. 

* How faculty members of the various New Brunswick schools felt about the school 
system's efforts in basic education is reported in Table 3.13. 

c 

Table 3.13 

Faculty Ratings of Basic Education 
in the New Brunswick Schools 



cL^^i Percent of Teachers in t i. i 

School c L D ^- r ^ 

Each Rating Category 





High 


Medium 


Low 






Elem. School 


57.0 


• 36.4 


6.6 


100 


(121) • 


New Street 


75.0 


12.5 


T2.5 


100 


( 8) 


Roosevelt 


52.6 


42.1 


5.3 


100 


( 38) 


Redshow. 


20.8 


42.9 


31.3 


100 


( 48) 


Gibbons 


62.5 


12.5 


25.0 


100 


( 8) 


NBHS 


13.6 


36.8 


49.6 


100 


(125) 


Family L.C. 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100 


( 5) 


Total . 


37.4 


37.1 


25.5 


100 


(353) 



When looking at the total school system, one finds that the teachers' average 
ratings of basic education fall between high and medium with about one-quarter 
of the ratings falling in the low category. Teachers in the slementary" schools 
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and at Roosevelt seem to have the highest regard for their basic skills programs. 

I 

It is significant to note that almost one-lalf (49.6 percent) of the teachers at New 
Brunswick High School rate their basic education programs as being poor. All of the 
secondary schools (Redshaw, Gibbons, and NBHS) , when compared with the lower- 
level schools, have a higher percentage of teachers who gave a low rating to basic 
math and reading efforts. Oddly enough, and wivh probable cause for concern, al! 
teachers at the Family Learning Cenrer registered a low regard for the efforts made by 
their school in the area of basic education. 

Preparation for College 

The large number of students enrolled in college preparatory programs and the 
genera! orientation of many school particrpants tov/ard higher education would suggest 
and perhaps mandate that the schools mainta!;i a variety of qualitative learning experi- 
enpes which prepare students for entry into college. 

Teachers in the three secondary schools (Redshaw, Gibbons, and NBHS) were 
asked to rate their schools in terms of how well they were performing as they prepared 
students for college. Their ratings are presented in Table 3. 14, It is interesting to 
note that while most teachers at New Brunswick High School gave a low rating to their 
basic skills education, a high percentage of them gave a high rating to their school's 
college preparation efforts. The Gibbons School makes a striking comparison with 
the other schools — sevent/-one and four tenths percent of its faculty viewed the college 
preparation efforts as being exceptional. The Redshaw School's faculty, when compared 
with that of the other schools, did not have a large percent of teachers who felt their 
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college preparation efforts were deserving of a high rating. 

Toble3.14 

\ 

Faculty Ratings of Schools* College 
Preparation Efforts 



School 


Percent of Teachers in 
Each Rating Category 


Total 


High Medium 


Low 




Redshow 
Gibbons 
NBHS 


27.7 44.7 
71.4 14.3 
43.7 37.3 


27.6 ■ 

14.3 ; 

19.0 ' 


100 ( 47) 
^ 100 ( 7) 
100 (126) 


Total 






100 (180) 



It should be mentioned, however/ that the racial makeup and perhaps general ori- 
entation of the Redshaw, School is different from that of New Brunswick High School. 
At Redshaw, there is a higher percentage of minority-group students and this might 
be a significant factor. 

Preparation for Employment 

There ore, of course, many students who do not plan to go to college and who 
will seek employment soon after they leave school. In anticipation of this, the school 
has the responsibility of providing young people with the kinds of learning experiences 
which will enable them to find productive and self-satisfying roles in the various occu- 
pations. How the schools are assuming that responsibility, from the viewpoint of New 
Brunswick teachers, is reported in Table 3.15. 
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Table 3.15 

Faculty Ratings af the .S-:haols' Effarts ta 
Prepare Students for Employment 

Percent of Teachers in 
Each Rating Category 

School « LA j« i Total c 

Hign Medium Low 

Redshow 38,3 42.6 19J 100 ( 47) 
Gibbons ^ 14.3 85.7 0.0 100 ( 7) 
NBHS 24.2 48.4 27.3 100 (128) 

Total 100 (182) 

As compared to college preparation, employment preparation is not rated as high- 
ly by the teachers ot New Brunswick High School, A higher percentage of the faculty 
at the Redshow School felt that employment preparation received o higher degree of 
effort than did college preparation. The differences of effort between *hese schools, 
as suggested before, might be a reflection of differences in the racial majceup and 
orientation of the school participants. 
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\^ Teacher ratings of the sepals' efforts at preparing students for employment are 
somewhat confirmed by their answers to the question, "How do you feel the school's 
vocational courses relate to the jab opportunities in the area?" The responses of 
teachers at New Brunswick High School ore of special interest because it is at their 
school where the vocational program is more defined and students ore most likely to 
be seeking employment. One of the disturbing things that Table 3. 16 reveals is the 
high percentage af teachers (37.1 percent) who perceived the vocational courses as 
having minimal or no relevance at all to job oppartunities in the New Brunswick area. 
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Table 3J6 



Relevance of Vocatioricl Courses to Area 
Job Opportur.Uies 
(as perceived by teachers) 



Percent of Teachers in 
Each Rating Category 

School Total 

High Moderate Minimal None 



Redshaw 30.O 42.0 26.0 2.0 100 ( 50) 

^ibbons~-62;5 37v5 —0.0 0.0 ^100-(— 8) 

NBHS 15.2 , 47.7 32.6 4.5 100 (132) 



Total 2L1 45.8 29.5 3.7 100 (190) 



instructional Methods and Materials 

The sDccessof any instructional program hinges largely on the effectiveness of 
teaching strategies and tRe quality of resources drawn upon for instructional ourposes. 

The methods that teachers employ and the materials they use may be determined by 

ft, 

school policies and procedures, individual teacher choices, or a combination of these 
and other factors. Much, however, depends upon teacher initiative and the willingness 
of the school to provide support and direction for instructional efforts. 

Instructional methods. To get some feel for the effectiveness of instructional 
methods employed in the New Brunswick school system, teachers were asked to rate 
the quality of teaching strategies in their individual schools. Their ratings are pre- 
sented in Table 3.17. 
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Table 3. 17 








Faculty Ratings oi* nstructional 








Methods 








, Percent of Teach 


ers in 






Each Rating Category 




School 








Total 




High 


Medium 


Low 




clem-, ocnools 


55.3 


34.0 


10.7 


inn /loiN 


Ne.w_SJreet . 


^ LO.O- 


12.5 


87.5 


100 ( 8) 


Roosevelt 


41.7 


52.8 


5.6 


100 ( 36) 


Redshaw 


29.8 


48.9 


21.3 


100 ( 47) 


Gibbons 


62.5 . 


25.0 


12.5 


100 ( 8) 


NBHS 


46.9 


38.3 


14.8 


100 (128) 


Family L.C. 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100 ( 4) 


Total 


48.9 


38.4 


12.7 


100 (352) 



Most teachers (87,3 percent) in the school district gove o medium or high roting 
to instructional methods. Teachers at Redshaw and the New Street School were not 
inclined to offer a high rating. All of the teachers at the Family Learning Center, 
though few in number, gave a low rating to the instructional methods they employ. 

Instructionnl materials. The faculty of all schools tended to rate the quality 
of instructional material beiv/een high and medium. The lowest percentage of teachers 
giving them a high rating were at the New Street and Roosevelt schools. 

While most teachers rated the overall instructional materials as having a high 
or medium quality, they were less disposed to give similar ratings to the textbooks 
and supplementary materials which relate to the experiences of minority groups — as 
i$ reflected in Tables 3..1o and 3. 19. 
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Table 3 .18 

Faculty Ratings of Instrucfional 
Maferials 



Percent of Teachers in 
Each Rating Category 
School Total 





High 


Medium 


Low 






Elem. Schools 


44.3 


42.0 


13.7 


100 


(124) 


- New .SlTeet 


25.0 


50.0 


25.0 


100 


( 8) 


Roosevelt 


32.4 


45.9 


21.6 


100 


( 37) 


Redshow 


27.1 


45.8 


27.1 


100 


( 48) 


Gibbons 


37.5 


25.0 


37.5 


100 


( 8) 


NBHS 


44.6 


37.2 


19.2 


100 


(130) 


Family L.C. 


37.5 


25.0 


37.5 


100 


( 8) 


Total 


40.3 


40.0 


19.7 


100 


(360) 



Table 3. 19 

Amounts of Textbooks and, Supplementary Materials 
Used by Teachers which Refer to 
Multi- Ethnic Groups 



Percent of Teachers in 
Each Rating Category 
School Total 

Most Some ^®''y None 
Few 

Elem. Schools 33.3 40.7 22.2 3.7 100 (135) 



New Street 28.6 42.9 14.3 14.3 100 ( 7) 

Roosevelt 12.8 53.8 23.1 10.3 100 ( 39) 

Redshaw 33.7 28.6 28.6 10.2 100 ( 49) 

Gibbons 50.0 0.0 50.0 0.0 100 ( 8) 

NBHS 17.5 42.1 36.0 4.4 100 (114) 

Family L.C. 0.0 50.0 50.0 0.0 100 ( 4) 



Total 25.8 40.2 28,4 5.6 100 (356) 80 
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An inspection of table 3. 19 shows that 34 percent of the teachers in the school 
system tSi> very few or no materials which are multi-ethnic and which relate to cultural 
and racial diversity. Looking at s hcoo ls individually # teachers at the lower-grade schools 
appear to make the widest use of multi-ethnic materials, ~ . 

Student responses to the question,, "Do textbooks and instructional materials 
you use deal with the experiences of black and Puerto Rican or other Spanish-speaking 
people?/ are reported in Table 3.20. The reported use of multi-ethnic materials by 
teachers is significantly different from that reported by students. 

Table 3.20 

Frequency of the Use of Textbooks and Materials 
Relating to Blacks and Hispanics 
(as reported by students) 



School 


Racial 
Group 




Percent of Students in 
Each Frequency Category 




Total 


very 
often 


often 


seldom 


very 
seldom 


never 




Roosevelt 


W ( 10) . 
M ( 50)** 


0.0 
14.0 


40.0 
48.0 




60.0 
32.0 


0.0 
6.0 


100 
100 


Redshaw 


W ( 12) 
M ( 44)** 


16.7 
20.5 


25.0 
31.8 


25.0 
20.5 


8.3 
6.8 


25.0 
20.5 


100 
100 


Gibbons 


W { 13) 
M ( 27)** 


15.4 
18.5 


38.5 
22.2 


23.1 
18.5 


7.7 
25.9 


15.4 
14.8 


100 
100 


NBHS 


W (238) 
B (133) 
H ( 54) 


2.9 
3.0 
16.7 


13.9 
11.3 
16.7 


31.5 
30.1 
24.1 


31.1 
34.6 
16.7 


20.6 
21.1 
25.9 


100 
100 
100 



* Not an option on middle school question 

* includes blacks and Hispanics 
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Icoking at the responses of students from the four upper-grode schools, one sees, 
that a Icrie number of students ore seldom or never exposed to multi-ethnic moteriols. 
The least exposure is at New Brunswick High School where 83.2 percent of the white 
students, 85.8 percent of the black students, and 66.7 percent of the Hispanic stu- 
dents reported that textbooks and supplementary materials either seldom, very seldom, 
or never. refer to black arid Hispanic people. 

Provisions for Low-Achieving Students^ 

/ 

In most public schools there are a number of students who, for a variety o^ rea- 
sons, become low achievers and are unable to measure up to normal academic standards. 
In some schools it has become common practice fo identify low achievers and make 
deliberate efforvs which are intended to assist them in moving closer to normative achieve- 
ment levels. 

To determine how low achievers were provided for in New Brunswick schools, 
teachers and school principals were asked to respond to the question, "To what extent 
are official and school-wide tutorial provisions made for students who, for various 
reasons, are not meeting class or school standards?" Fifty percent of the school prin- 
cipols reported that there were no officially-determined school-wide tutorial programs 
in their schools. This suggested that, in at least one-half of the schools, there were^ 
no uniform practices for remediation and whatever happened to low achievers in 
instructjonal settings wasdetermined by individuv '•eachers. Of the teachers respond- 
ing to the question, only 17.5 percent of them felt that there was a broad and officially- 
determined tutorial program In their school. A sizable number of teachers (41 .4 percent) 

82 
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reported thafthefr school did have official ly-deterninecT programs but they were narrow 

• *. 

in scope. Many teachers (40.3 percent) fel' that their school provided no school-wide 
or officially-determined prQgrams at all . These findir gs were relatively consistent 
*with teachers in all schools with the exception of^those fn the' Gibbons School who re- 
ported that they had a 5chool-wide plan for helping the lower achievers. 

Teachers were also asked the question, "Generally, what provisions are mode 
^for students who cannof deal v/itir the standard (regular) curriculum?" Most of them 
Indicated that vjch students were either p jt into special classes or were kept in reg- 
ular classes and given ^special Gtte»jtion. What was most disturbing about the .teacher 

\ 

response? was that 20. 1 percent of vhe eleffientary faculty (N=134), 24.4.psrcent of 
th^ !ioo;5evelt faculty (N=41), 30.8 percent of the Redshcw faculty (N=52); an. 20.9 
percent of the New Brunswick High School faculty (N=129) reported that students who 

could not cope with the stanccrd curriculum were kept in regular classes but given no 

♦ \. * 

special attention. ^ ^ ' 

* « 

V 

Equality of Grading for Studen t Performance 

How students perceive the fairness with which they are treated is extremply im- 
porlant4or any school. It is perhaps even more important in racially^integrated schools 
where students and faculty members often make assessments of school practices in racial 
terms. One school practice which invariably raises the fauness r^uestion is that of gradini 
How students of different racial groups f^lt about their grades, as they relate fo fairness, 
was d^tenriined by asking them this question: you think ihat some teachers?give 
higher grades to v/hite students than the/ do to black and Puerto Rican students for the 
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same quality of work?" They were also asked fo respond fo fhis question when it was 
reversed. Their responses ore shown in ""ables 3.21 and 3.22. 

Table 3.21 ^ 



Student Responses to the "Teacher ^ovoring 
White Students in Grading" Question 



School 


Racial 


Percent of Students 




Group 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Redshaw 


White ( 12) 
AAinority ( 43) 


0.0 
34.9 


100.0 
65.1 


100 
100 


Gibbons 


White ( 14) 
Minority ; 27) 


0.0 
14.8 


100.0 
85.2 


100 
100 


NBHS 


■ V/hi'te (23"9) 
'Black (129) 
Hispanic ( 52) 


•11.7 
46.5 
34.6 


88.3 
53.5 
65.4 


100 
100 
100 




Table 


3,22 






Student Rfesponses to the "Teacher Favoring Black 
Puerto Rican Students in Grading" Question 


and 




Racial 


Percent of Students 




School 


Group 


Yes 


No 


Tc al 


Redshaw 


White ( 12) 
Minority ( 47) 


16.7 
10.6 


83.3 
S9.4 


100 

.100 


Gibbons 


. Whjte ( 1C) 
' Minority ( 26) 


0.0 
3.8 


100.0 
96.2 


100 
100 


NBHb 


White (236) 
Black (132) 
Hispanic ( 53) 


^ 35.6 
12.1 , 
13.2 


64.4 
87.9 
86.8 


100 
100 
100 



I 

l 
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A maiority of students in the three secondary schools did not feel that teachers 
favored students of any racial group with their grades. A significant percentage 

(34,9 percent) of minority-group students at Redshaw, however, felt that teachers 

\ 

favored white students when they graded. This was also true at New Brunswick High 
School where 46.5 percent of the black students and 34.6 percent of the Hispanic stu- 
dents suggested that teachers showed racial favoritism toward whites with their grades. 
On the other side of the roin, a high percentage of white students at New Brunswick 
High School (35.6 percent) felt that minority-group students were favored. 

Teachers^ Suggestions for Improving <-he 

Curriculum and instructional Program 

One of tfie best sources from which recommendations for curriculum change can 
be elicited is the instructional staff . The teachers, along with students, are closest 
to the instructional program and are in one of the better positions to serve as judge of 
its strengths and weaknesses. In view of this, faculty members were asked to offer a 
Single recommendation, of highest priority, for improving the programs of study. 
Suggestions for improvement were made by TOO teachers (76.9 percent) at New Brur.s- 
wick High School and 110 teachers (88.8 percent) i:i the elementary schools. These 
instructional staff members provided the widest* range of recommepdations which ore 
listed in the following two tables: New Brunswick Elementary Schools* Teacher 
Recommendations of Highest Priority for Program Improvi ment and New Brunswick 

High ^chool Teacher Recommendations of Higliest Priority for Program Improvement. 

) 
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Table 3.23 

New Brunswick Elen ontary Schools 
Teacher Recommendation. ■>f Highest Priority 
for Program Imprc -ement 

(N=no) 



ERLC 





Percent of Teachers 


Becommendation 


Recommend! no 


More and better materials 


21.8 


Improv.ed individualized instruction 


17.2 


A more diversified curriculum 


17.2 


. Support for Professional 




Development 


• 10 9 


In-service Training 


9.2 


Improved reading Program 


8.2 


Remedial instruction ' 


7.4 


Reduce the amount of change 


6.5 


More teacher participation in 




decision-making 


5.5 


More special services 


2.4 


Total 


100.0 


Table 3.24 




New Brunswick High School 


Teacher Recommendations of Highest Priority 


for Program Improvement 




(N=100) 






Percent of Teachers 


Recommendation 


Recommending * 


More varied materials 


27 


Broader remediation program . 




in reading 


' 23 


More work-study type programs 


18 


Drop behavioral objectives 


12 


More paraprofessional help 


11 


More space for instruction 


3 


In-service Training 




Parent sjpport 


1 


Administrative leadership 


1 


Continuous evaluotion 


1 


Total 


loet-. 
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At the Redshaw^ School, 59 percent of the faculty (N=39) felt that improving 
instructionol moteriols end individuolized progroms were of first priority. Ai he 
Roosevelt School two recommendotions stood out. Here, thirty-three percent (N-24) 
of the teachers saw .the highest priorities as in-service training, more interaction anong 
teachers, and a consistent and supportive approach to curriculum change and develop- 
ment; Twenty-nine percent of them (N=21) saw the top priority in the curriculum area 
as being that of Improving instructional materials and making them more varied. 

Summary and Discussion of the Findin gs 

Faculty members and students are the major participants In the instructional pro- 
' cess. As they assume their respective roles as teachers and learners, they position 

themselves to become evaluators o currlcular programs. How they perceive the attri- 

> 

butes of currlcular offerings and the quality of presentation is, indeed, important. 
Their attitudes, opinions, and recoRimendations, when seriously considered, can pro- 
vide direction for meaningful program ''change. 

Teachers in the elementary schoc^s, for the mos* part, appear to be satisfied with 
their basic education programs, especIaUy since they rate these rather highly. How- 
ever, teachers in the secondary schools do not fend fo give much praise to lhe\r basic 
education activities. As a matter of feet, nearly fifty percent of them rcte their basic 

skills' programs as being poor. At the Family Learning .Center, every responding fac- 

y 

ulty member suggested that Its basic skills efforts were only deserving of a low rating. 
What seems to have happened in New Brunswick schools is similar to vhat has occured 
in many other school systems where secondary students with learning deficits have, in a 



\ . . . 

sense/ been written off. In these systems, the concentration of basic education efforts 
has usual'/ been placed in elementary schools, often at the sacrifice of many young 
people who a^e in the upper grades. 

Teacherf' in New Brunswick High School and the Gibbons School generally felt 



that students were being adequately prepared for college. This is somewhat paradox- 
ical, however, since they gave a low rating to their basic education efforts. From this, 
it could be assumed that the college preparation programs were effective for special 
groups within the school population, but inappropriate for others. This assumption would 
be pa;ticularly valid if students in need of basic skills were seriously planning for 
entrance into higher education. It is significant to again note thct^ll of the faculty 
at the Family Learning Center rated their basic education program as being poor. 
This seems to suggest that students here are assumed not to have college entrance as an 
option. 

Secondary school faculties tended not to give a high rating to the schools' efforts 

/ * 
at preparing young people for employment. Their low rating of employment preparation 

was confirmed by their assessment of the appropriateness of the schools* vocational 

course offerings. Most teachers perceived these as being moderately or minimally 

relevant to job opportunities in the New Brunswick area. 

/ 

Most teachers in all schools, except those at Redshaw, rated their instructional 
methods rather highly. They had less regard fo^ the quality ofjhe instructional mater- 
ials they used. ' Speaking specifically about the extenflo^which they made use of multi- 
ethnic materials and textbooks, a high percentage of them indicated that the usage 
was rriinimu!, if at all. This indication was strongest at New Brunswick High School., 
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Students in the secondary schools suggested that multi-ethnic moterials and textbooks 
were eiT*f:loyed with even less Frequency than that reported by teachers. More than 
one-half of them responded that they are seldom, very seldom, or never exposed to 
multi-racial instructiorml materials. At New Brunswick High School , where one might 
expect to find a wide use of materials speaking to racial and ethnic diversity, approx- 
imately 80 percent of the students (representing ali racial groups) responded this way. 

Teachers had mixed,, but somewhat balanced, opinions about the existence of 
uniform and school-wide programs for low achievers. It appeared that no matter who 
decided on the extent and nature of remedial and tutorial programs in the schools, 
they were, nonetheless, inadequate and narrow in scope. Students who cannot cope 
with thfc regular curriculum, most teachers reported, were either placed in special 
classes or kept in lar classes and given special atteniion. A significant number 
of teachers made the disturbing suggestion that non-coping students were kept in reg-* 
ular dosses nnd affoided no special provisions. 

Young people from all racial groups and in all secondary schools tended to feel 
that racial bias was not reflected by the grading system, in each racial group, however, 
there was a significant number of students who felt that members of other raciol groups 
were favored and groded higher than themselves for the same qualify of performance. 
This feeling, of course, shoulo have been expected, and especially so if race con- 
sciousness permeated the school setting or if competition between racial groups was 
allowed to prevail. Students, nevertheless, have always had an occasion to charge 
teachers with favoritism even wlien their school enrollments represented c single racial 
or ethnic population. Sometimes those charges have been legjMmote, but Vi^hcsn they are 
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made in an environment of acute raciai av/areness, they go beyond .nere legitimacy ^ * 
and take or .different meanings. / 

; / . 

A sizable number of teachers in all schools felt inclined to offer recommenda- 

/ 

/ 

tions for improving the curricular and instructional programs. In both the elementary 
and secondary schools, they gave a high priority to the need for better and more varied 
materials. Faculty members in the lower-grade, schools emphasized the need for a more 
diversified curriculum, support for professional growth, and in-service training. Teachers 
at New Brunswick Higl. School saw a need for broader remediation and reading programs, 
more work-study programs, and dropping behavioral objectives, 

Reco mmendations 

K BROADEN THE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM AT THE HIGH SCHOOL, 

All of the research and literature, speaking to the subject, clearly 
reveal that relative deficits in basic skills increase as grad ^ levels 
rise» New Brunswick schools provide no exception and this is dem- 
onstrated by their mathematics and rfedding achievement data. The 
need to concentrate on basic skills is just as great, and perhaps 
greater, in the high *'chool as it is in the lowdr-grade schools. At- 
tention, therefore, should be focused, 'east equally, in ail of the 
schools where students have limited competencies in reading and math. 



2, UPDATE VOCATIONAL mND OTHER EMPLOYMENT-PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS AND GIVE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THEIR 
APPROPRIATENESS FOR LOCAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES. 

Many high schools, often out of habit or tradition, offer vocational 
courses year after year with little regard for the changing demands 
of the job markets Sfude:its who are no^" going to college, and 
many who are, need to be prepared to fill meaningful occupational 
rcies shortly o\\ex they leave high school . it goes without saying, 
that the preparation of students for employment should be compatible - 
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with employment opportunities. For those students who will remain 
in the New Brunswick area after graduation, there needs to be an 
improved vocational and occupational program which prepares them 
to fill those jobs in the locq! employment arena. 

3. I.VPROVE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND METHODS. MAKE 
THEM MORE REFLECTIVE OF MINORITY-GROUP EXPERIENCES. 

The quality of learning outcomes is largely a function of qualitative 
insfructionol methods and materials. If teachers are expected to do 
the best {ob with their students, it follows that they should employ 
the most effective^^mstructionai strategies and have access to appro- 
priate instructional materials. The general attitudes of New Brunswick 
teachers toward existing teaching methods and materials suggested 
a need to examine instruction techniques and materials they are now 
using with-o focus on methods for improving them. ' 

The importance of using mulfi-ethnic materials and textbooks in 
schools has long been validated. It is no longer necessary to debate 
over the relevance of study materials which are related to the interests, 
backgrounds, nnd experiences of all young people represented in the 
stucent body. The minimal exposure of students, particularly in the 
high school, to multi-racial and '*:ultr"ethnic learning materials does 
little to support the ideal orientation of integrated schools. Black 
studies and Puerto Rican History do not, alone, meet the requirements 
of an appropriate multi-ethnic curriculum. 

4. EACH SCHOOL, WITH THE SUPPORT OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE, 
SHOULD DESIGN AND IMPLEMEN't A WELL-DEFINED PROGRAM 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF LOW ACHIEVERS. 

If the New Brunswick schools ore seriously concerned about the spe- 
cial needs of low achievers, they should make deliberate efforts to 
deal with the problems of the marginal or less-than-marginal student. 
How low achievers are provided for should not be left solely to the 
discretion of individual teachers nor should provisic^ns be made in a 
haphazzard manner. A carefully designed school-wide (or system-wide) 
remedial and tutorial plan should be developed and supported. This 
would give direction to teachers in meeting the requirements of young- 
s ers who perform below par. It would also help to prevent non-copmg 
students from having to sit, as many of them apparently do, in class- 
rooms without receiving some kind of special attention. 
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5. UNIFORM GRADING PROCEDURES SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED, 
ARTICULATED, AND MONITORED. 

Students often feel they are treated unfairly when It comes to grading • 
Oftentimes, this feeling,of unfairness results from a lack of under- 
:»tanding in terms of performance standards and grading procedures. 
l>is is not to suggest that grades do not sometimes reflect teacher 
bias, but it is to say that bias is more difp^ult to contain when there 
ore no controlling guidelines. Unfair grading, whether it is real or 
imagined, can create an extremely sensitive area in racially inte- 
groted schools. The fact that members of one racial group will feel 
favored or disfavored should be anticipated. To minimize conflict 
growing out of this, the schools would be wise to develop and articu- 
late a uniform grading procedure which is reasonable and monitored. 
Students, from all racial groups, need to know the b'qsis for their 
grades and have the assurance that it represents a measure by which 
they and their peers are fairly evaluated, 

6. CONSIDER TEACHER RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUPPORT THEIR 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT, 

New Brunswick teachers seem to have a clear understanding of their 
curricular and instructional problems. They hove made suggestions 
for dealing with them which are strongly supported by the research 
findings. It is understandably frustrating for them, however, to con- 
tinue offering recommendations if they go unheeded and ore never 
translv.^ed into improved programs. Teachers' suggestions made in 
this study for improving curriculum and instruction should be given 
\ considerable attention; at the same time, the input From faculty 
members should be continued in a systematic and useful way. 



Student Discipline 

Discipline, in schools, is often described in punitive terms and interpreted as a 
way of controlling student behavior. The negative tone of such descriotions and in- 
lerpretaions has a heavy ring in the many schools where the disciplinary process is 
punishment-bcsed and operationalized with "after-tlie-fact" procedures. In this 
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kind of setting an inordinate amount of attention is given to modifying deviant be- 
havior, which is often differently perceiVeo, and developing structures for student 
compliance and adaptation. 

An effective disciplinary process speaks to far more than rules and regulations 
and the penalties for their infraction. While it does have a punitive aspect, the need 
for punishment is reduced in proportion to the amount of preventive measures the^schools 
take. Student discipline can be characterized by the degrees or kinds of orderliness 
within S'^hools and the means by which that orderliness is obtained. That character- 
ization should, however, be extended to include a process which moves young people 
from dependence on- adults to reliance upon themselves. It should represent a 

set of activities which serves to wean students away from adult direction and disci- 
pline and leads them toward self-direction and self-discipline^ Ideally, discipline 
should include preventive, remedial, and directional measures which guide students 
toward positive participation in the school's social system and the broader social 
order which exists outside of the school setting, 

|n« examining the disciplinary process of New Brunswick schools, attention was 
focused on the upper graHes and questions were asked which spoke to governing rules 
and the equality of their enforcement, student exclusions and suspensions, self-disci- 
pline of students, .^d the general disciplinary tone of the various school environments. 
To understand how students and the professional staff ^e\f about these questions, the 
following issues were raised: 

To what extent are students given responsibility for self-discipline 
and the control of their own behavior? 
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Is there an equal application of punitive measures when students 
commit similar offenses? 

is there a tendency to blame soir-* students for rule infractions 
even when they are not at fault? 

\ 

Are the rules governing student beha/ior fair and appropriote? 

Is there a relationship between the degree of punitive actions taken 
and students' racial or ethnic identification? 



Student Susp ensions and Exclusion;s 

One of the most severe ^oys to discipline and punish students is that of forcing 
them to withdraw from schoolC That withdrawal might be »ri the form of suspen<5ions 
which are usually temporojr^ or it might come as on expulsion which is either perma- 
nent or la^'ts over a lon^'^eriod of time. Both suspensions and exclusions are usually 
last-resort measures w^ich suggest that schools have exhausted their options (as they 
have defined them) which alK v students to remain in the regular educatipnol setting. 
The number of forced student withdrawals and the reasons for which they are made, 
in a real sense, reflect the schools' disciplinary tones and certainly are indicative of 
the extent to which schools have assumed positive and preventive roles. - 

Student suspensions and exclusions obviously differ in terms of their seriousness 
and, in most cases, speok to different groups of students. Since the two measures 
are different in character and represent variant degrees of severity, they need to 

be examined separately. In tables 3.25 through 3.28, suspensions data is reported 

for analysis. Date on exclusions are presented in a following table. 
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Table 3,25 

New Brunswick High School 
Incidents of Student Suspensions 
by Reason, Race, and Sex 
(1972-1973) 



Race and Sex 

Reasons for . 



Suspensions White Black Hispanic Total 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Disruptive Behavior 


18 


6 


68 


75 


4 


0 


171 


Tardiness 


84 


57 


82 


67 


3 


1 


294 


Cutting Classes 


38 


24 


54 


23 


1 


1 


141 


Truancy 


17 


—36 


10 


8 


0 


1 


72 


Use of Profanity 


5 


1 


23 


9 


1 


1 


40 


Insubordination 


47 


34 


62 


38 


1 


0 


182 


Smoking 


37 


5 


21 


4 


1 


0 


68 


Fighting 


15 


8 


32 


15 


1 


0 


71 


Leaving Building 
















without permission 


42 


13 


17 


16 


0 


1 


89 


Drugs 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Drinking 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


5 


Abuse & Assault 


0 


1 


7 


8 


0 


0 


16 


Stealing 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Arrested 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Bus vandalism 


2 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Card playing 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Other reasons 


11 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


17 


Total 


320 


186 


387 


2-73 


12 


5 


1,183 



In analyzing the suspension data, it is difficult to determine the number of stu- 
dents actually represented in the total of suspension incidents since some of them 
were probably sc-oended more than once. !t is equally difficult to determine if some 

students who committed similcr offenses to those recorded in Table 3.25 were disci- 

j 

plined in some way other than by suspension. In spite of the possibility of suspension 
repeatv-rs, the reported 1,183 suspensions is alarmingly high for a school with an en- 
n^Ilment of approximately 2,000 students. 
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Looking at New Brunswick High School suspensions along racial lines, one 
finds thd. while black students represent 32.6 percent of the student population, 
they represent slightly more than 55 percent of the suspension incidents. Disruptive 
behavior, insubordination, and fighting stand out as the most frequent reasons given 
for suspending black students, the first two of these are always ambiguously defined, 
but all three of them might be symptomatic of larger problems existing in the high ' 
school. When viewed along sex lines, the black male student is seen as the one 

\ * 

having the most difficulty with discipline which leads to suspension. 

At the Roosevelt School, the suspension pattern is similar to that of the high 
school. Here black and Hispanic students make up 81.9 percent of the enrollmen^, 
but represent 92. 1 percent of the suspensions. Again, the o(J^tanding reasons given 
for their suspensions were disruptive befiavior and fighting — those involved were mosti 
minorjrty-group males. 

Table 3.26 

Roosevelt Intermediate School 
Incidents of Student Suspensions « 
by Reason, Race, and Sex 

(1972-1973) . . 



Reasons, for Race and Sex 



Suspensions 


White 




Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Fighting 


4 


0 


28 


9 


8 


1 


50 


Profanity 


0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


0 


6 


Cafe Disruption 


0 


0 


15 


1 


5 


0 


21 


Raaming" Halls 


0 


0 


4 


7 


1 


0 


12 


Smoke Bombs 


2 


0 


0 


0 


' C 


•0 


2 


ExtorHng Money 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Vandalism 


0 


0 


4 


0 


2 


0 


6 


Disruptive Behavior 


3 


.0 


35 


18 


11 


3 


70 
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Table 3.26 (continued) 



Race and Sex 

Reasons for 



Suspensions 


White 


Bi 


ack 


Hispanic 


Total 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Hanging out of 
















Window 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Cutting Classes 


-2 


2 


2 


4 


0 


0 


10 


Leaving building 
















without permission 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Obscene Photo 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 ■ 


1 


Total 


13 


2 


97 


46 


28 


4 . 


190 



y 

The Redshaw Schopl's ratio of suspensions to student enrollment (406:674) 
was higher than thaf pf New Brunswick High School or the Roosevelt School. An 
analysis of Redshaw's suspensions along race or sex lines could not be made since 
race and sex data were not made available by the school. 

Suspensions at the New Street School werje more alarming than at other schools. 
Here fifty- four students were enrol led^^and the number of suspension incidents totalled 
fifty- three. 

At the elementary school level, six incidents of suspensions were reported. 
The Boyard School suspended one black male pupil for being disrespectful. The Nathan 
Hale School suspended three black males and two block females for disruptive behavior. 

Exclusions from New Brunswick schools, for the most part, occured at the high 
school. Nineteen of the twenty-two excluded students were black^and a majority 
of these students were males. 
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Table 3.27 

The Redshaw School 
Incidenfs of Studenf Suspensions by Reason 
. (1972-1973) 



Keusons tor 


Number of 


c * 

suspensions 


Suspensions 


r roTaniry 


oo 
zy 


Fighting 


130 


DiSrtJDf ivp Rphn\/ior 




Vandolism 


3 


Extortion 


13 


Disrespectfur 


30 


Threatening Teacher 


11 


Smoking 


8 


Molesting 


4 


Assault 


21 


Cutting Classes 


35 


Truancy \ 


4 


Drug-relate^^ Offenses 


5 


Gambling 


3 


Other Reasons 

* • 


18 


Total 


406 
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Reasons for 



Table 3.28 

The New Street School 
incidents of Stucfent Suspensions 
by Reason, Race*, and Sex 
(1972-1973) 

Race and Sex 



Suspensions White . Block Hispanic Total 





M 


F 




F 


M 


F 




Fighting 


1 


0 


12 


2 


0 


0 


15 


Profanity 


0 


0 


10 


0 


2 


0 


12 


Cutting Classes 


4 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


8 


Assault 


0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


0 


6 


Disruptive Behav. 


2 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


6 


Smoking 


1 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


6 


. Total 


8 


0 


38 


4 


3 




53 



98 
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Table 3.29 



New Brunswick High School 
Student Exclusions by Reason, Race, and Sex 
(1972-1973) 



Reasons for 
Exclusions 






Race and Sex 






Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


















M 


F 


M 


F ' . 


M 


F 




Selling 
















Narcotics 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Chronic Dis- 
















ruptive Behav. 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


0 


7 


Assault 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


7 


Fire Alarm 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Arson 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Total 


3 


0 


11 


8 


0 


• 0 - 


22 



No exclusions were reported by the New Street School nor the elementary 
schools. The Roosevelt Sc iOol expelled two black male students, one black female, 
one Puerto Rican male, and one Puerto Rican female for being incorrigible. The 
Redshaw School expelled one ^lack male and one Hispanic male for being contin- 
ually disruptive* 

The Fairness and Equal Application of Discipline 

Considering the number of punitive disciplinary incidents which have occured, 
the range of offenses which students^have been charged with commiting, and the 
apparent and disproportionate number of minority-group students who have been pun- 
ished, questions are certain to be raised which speak to the fairness of school rules 
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and fhe extent to which they are applied, Ta'detertnine student perceptions relating^ 
to these Issues, the following questions were posed: 

Do you think most rules in the school ore fair? 

At school, ore you often blamed for things that just aren't « 
your fault? 

When you ore disciplined at school, do you think you are 
treated the some as other students would be if they 
committed the same offense? 

In responding to the "fairness" question, minority-group students demonstrated a higher 
tendency to view school rules as being unfair than did white students. This is illus- 
trated in Table 3,30, » • • 

. ^ • Table 3.30 



Percent of Students by Race, Responding 
to the "Fairness of Rules" Question 



School 


Racial 
Group 


Student 
Responses 


Total 






Yes 


No 




Rdosevel t 


White 
Minority 


90.0 
70.6 


10.2 
29.4 


100 (N= 10) 
100 {N= 51) 


Redshow 


White 
Minority 


100.0 
75.0 


0.0 

25 iO 


100 (N= 12) 
100 {N= 48) 


Gibbons 


White 
Minority 


69.2 
96.2 


30.8 
3.8 


100 (N= 13) 
100 {N= 26) 


NBHS 


White 
Block 
Hispanic 


69.2 

56.0 
75.0 


30.8 
44.0 
25.0 


100 {N=240) 
100 {N=134) 
100 {N= 52) 
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When the responses of all students are examined collectively, it can be said 
that most students felt that school rules wen> fair. This, however^^ should not be in- 
terpreted^ to mean that a sizable ma|ority or all students are satisfied with the 
conditions that govern them. In the Roosevelt and Redshaw schools, there is a signifi- 
cant percentage (25.0% and 29.4%, respectively) of minority-group students who 
perceived the rules as being un^iir. At the high school, 44 percent of the black stu- 
dents did not view the rules as being fair. This same view was shared by 30.8 percent 
of the white students and 25 percent of the Hispanic-students there. 

In responding to the "unfair blame" question, students of all racial groups at 
the Redshaw and Roosevelt schools tended to feel that they were blamed for things 
which were not their fault. At the high school, where a greater percentage of stu- 
dents felt the rules were unfair, there was a strong tendency among all students to 
feel they had not been unjustly blamed when they were charged with Infraction of 
rules. 



Table 3.31 - 

. Percent of Students by Race, Responding 
to the "Unfair Blame" Question 



School 


Racial 


Studen 


t Responses 


Total 






Group 


Yes 


No 




Roosevelt 


White 
Minority 


60.0 
69.2 


40.0 
30.8 


100 (N= 
100 (N= 


10) 
52) 


Redshnw 


White 
Minority 


50.0 
53.3 


50.0 
46.7 


100 (N= 
100 (N= 


12) 
45) 



ICl 
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Table 3.31 (contint^d) 






Racial 


Student Responses 




School 


Group 


Yes 


No 


Total 


v^iDDOns 


Vvnire . 
Minority 


28.6 
23.1 


7K4 
76.9 


inn /Ki— ^ A\ 
lUU 14; 

100 (N= 26) 


NBHS 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


19.7 
23.5 
23.1 


80.3 
76.5 
76.9 


100 (N=244) 
100 (N=136) 
100 (N= 52) 
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When speaking to the "rule fairness" and "unfair blame" questions, black stu- 
dents, as compared to white students, were more inclined to respond in negative 
terms. This remained constant at the Redshaw School when the "treatment for the 
same offense" quesiton was asked. It was somewhat reversed, however, at the 
Gibbons and New Brunswick High Schools. A higher percentage of white students, 
as compared to black and Hispanic students', felt that they woulc) not be treated the 
some as other students if they committed the same offense. 

One would normally expect that students who had been designated as "disci- 
pline problems" would be overly represented in those groups who thdUght the rules 
were unfair and unequally applied or that students were differentially disciplined for 
the same offenses. A secondary analysis^f the data, however, did not validate this. 
Fifty-eight percent of white students (N=12) , who were considered to be moderate 
or serious discipline problems, d*d not feel the rules were unfair. Among the black 
students who had been designated as discipline problems, 55 percent (N=33) of them 
felt the rules were fair. The percentages relating to "wrongful blame" were about the 
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same. Eighty-tv/o percent of black students, who were viewed as being discipline 
problems, indicated that discipline was equally applied. One-half of ♦^he white 
students, witn discipline labels, shared the same viey^. 



Table 3.32 

Percent of Students by Race, Responding 
to **he "Equal Treatment for the Same Offense" Question 



School* 


Racial 


Student 
Responses 


Total 




Group 


Yes 


No 




Redshaw 


White 
Minority^ 


91.7 
76.6 


23.4 


100 (N= 12) 
100 (N= 47) 


^ Gibbons 


White 
Minority 


71.4 
88.5 


28.6 
11.5 


-100 (N= 14) 
100' (N= 26) 


NBHS 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


65.6 
75.4 
77.8 


34.4 
24.6 
22.2 


100 (N=241) 
100 (N=130) 
100 (N= 54) 



*Thirque5tion was not asked of students at the Roose- 
velt School. 



The highest percentage (52.9%) of white students in a grade, who felt the 
schoo! rules were unfair, were found to be in their twelfth year. For black students, 
the highest percentage was at the eleventh grade. The percentage of black students, 
in a single grade, who felt themselves wrongfully blamed, decreased as grade levels 
rose. It was, therefore, in grade twelve where the lowest percentage of black stu- 
dents viewed themselves as being blamed for offenses they did not commit. White 
students presented a similar pattern in regards to the "equality of application" issu*^'. 
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\ 

\ 

It was in the twelfth grade where they were most likely taview discipline as being 

equally odmlnistered. The responses of Hisi^anic students, by grade level, were too 

\ 

few to examine for the purpose of making comparisorfs. \^ 

There was no general pattern rn the students^ open-ended re^sponses to a question 

\ 

\ 

which asked for suggestions to improve disciplinary rules and procedures at their schools. 

— * \ • 

Many students did not resp^nr^ to the open-ended questions at all. Somd^.responding 
students felt that there should be more security guards; others felt that there should 
be none. There was, however, substantial agreement that the rules regarding late- \ 
ness were most unfair. * 



The Discipline-Problem Students 



^ School officials were asked to indicate how much of a discipline problem each 

student was in the santple. The choices for making discipline-problem designations 
were: a serious problem, a moderate problem, and no problem at all. In Table 3.33, 
a summary of those designations by schools and racial groups is presented. An analysis 
of the presentatfon shows that in all schools, a relatively high number of minority- 

* 'group students are viewed as being discipline problems. 

At the Redshaw School, more than one-third of the minority-group enrollment ^ 
has been so labelled. At New Brunswick^High School, very few white students (4.9 
percent) and very few Hispanic students (7.3 percent) have been placed in a disci- 
pline-problem category. On the other hand, more than one-thitd (36.3 percent) 
of all black students have been given a discipline-problem designation. 
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Table 3.33^ 

Percent of Students by Raco, in Each Upper-Grade 
School who Have Be^n Cat2gorized as a Moderate' 
or Serious Disciplir.^ Problem 



Racfal Category 

School TTTTTT dT — r* — -lP 5 Total 

White Black* Hispanic 



Roosevelt 


12.5' 18.0 




17.2 




(N= '8) 60) 




(N= -68) 


Redshaw 


0.0 *37.5 




30.0 




• (N= 12) (N= 48) 




(N= 60). 


Gibbons 


0.0 18.5 




12.2 




(N= 14) (N- 27) 




(N= 41) 


NBHS • 


4.9 36:3^ 


7.3 


12.0 




(N=246) (Ni^138) ^ 


(N= 55) 


(N=440) 



*Because oF^he small number of Hispunic students in the sample 
of'Roosevelt/ Redshaw, and Gibbons schools, black and His- 
panic students were grouped under one category. 

Table 3.34 

Teacher Estimates of the Percent of Students 
in Each Racial Group Who are Discipline 
Problems 





Racial 


Percent of Tea 
Estimating 


chers 




School 


Group* 


Over 
10% 


1% to 
10% 


Less 
than 1% 


Total 


Elem. Schools 


^ite 
Minority 


14.2 
31.8 


36.2 
36.4 


' 49.6 
31.8^ 


100 (N=n3^ 
IOC) (N=12 ■ 


New Street 


White 
Minority 


66.7 
100.0 


0.0 
0.0 


33.3 
0.0 


100 (N= 3) 
100 (N= 3) 


Roosevelt 


White 
Minority 


23.5 
52.8 


44.1 . 
. 33.3 


■ 32.4 
13.9 


100 (N= 34) 
100 (N= 36) 
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Table 3.34 (continued) 
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\ • 


Rociol 

V 


Percent of Teachr 

Estimating 
f * 


'5 


lotal 


» 


Group^ 


'\Over 


1% to 
10% 


Less 

than 1%' 




Redshaw 


White 
/ Minority 


16,0 
32.3 


60.0 " 
4/. 3 


24.0 
13.5 


100 (N= 50) 
100 (N= 52) 


- Gibbons 


White 
Minority 


25.0 
. 12.5 


25.0 
37.5 


50.0 
50.0. 


100 (N= 8) 
100 (N= 8) 


NBHS 


White 
Minority 


29.9 
37.2 


41.1 
37.6 


29.0 
f5.2 


100 (N=124) 
. 100 (N=125) 



*Because of the small number of Hispanic students in th4 sample, 
#both black and Hispanic students were included in the "minority" 
category. 



• Faculty members were asked to estimate the percent of discipline problems 
in each student racio^^oup. Their estimates are in the above table. Teacher ecti- 
rfiates of student discipline problems, along racial lines, followed the pattern of that 
presented by school officials. Generally, the teachers perceived minority- group stu- 
dents a$>being more of a discipline problem than white students. In all Schools, 
except Gibbons, a higher percentage of teachers reported that more than ten percent of 
the minority-group students were discipline problems. In schools other than New - 
Brunswick High School, about one-hdif of this percentage was similarly reported 
about white students. 

9 
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The Qiffi fttty ohd Ton^of DiscipHne 

Teachers were asked to rate the quality of discipline in their schools.on a scale 
of front 1 (poor) to 10 (excellent). Their ratings were transposed into three categories- 
high, medium, and low--and are reported in the following table. 



J 
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Table 3.35 

t ' 

Teacher Ratings of the Ouality of Discipline 
* 4n New Brunswick Schools 





•\ Percent of Rating 




School 




Teachers 


Total 




High 


Medium -Low 




Elem. Schools 


' 40.3" 


41.2 18.5 


100 (n=124) 


New Street 


" 62.'5 


25.0 12.5 


100 (n= 8) 


Roosevelt 


12-.5 


'* 57^5 - "SCO 


100 ( n= 40) 




26.5 


' 36.7 36.7 


100 ( n= 49) 




62.5 


25.0 ' 12.5 


100 (n= 8) 


NBKS . 


4.7 


30.2 4 65.1 


100 (n=129) 
1., 


Total 


38.4 


- 37.3 ' 24.3^ - 


- 100 (N=358) 



It was only at the New Street and Gibbons schools where a majority of teachers 
rared the quality of their discipline as excellent. At the Redshdw and Roosevelt, schools, 
an alarming number of teachers gave a low rating to the quality pf^scipline. A rather 
strikinglyJow rating was made by teachers at New Brunswick High SchooJ, where al- 



most tworthirds of the faculty reported that the discipline was'poor. 

To evaluate the disTciplinary tone of New Brunswick schools, teachers were asked 
to compare their schools with others outside the area. Few New Brunswick teachers 

. ^• ■ 'JLC7 " \ 
■ . . . ' 
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viewed their schools as being more strict than schools elsewhere* The majority of\ 
teqcher.> ^66,2 percent) in the elementary schools and in the Redshaw School (61,2 ' 
percent) felt that the tone of their schools was about average. The maprit/of the 
faculty at Roosevelt, Gibbons, New Street^ and New Brunswick High School sav/ 
their schools as being more easy-going .than other schools. 



Table 3.36 

Teacher Evaluations of the Disciplinary 
Tone of New Brunswick Schools 
(in comparison with schools outside the area) 



Percent of Evaluating 
SchocI Teachers 



^ Total 





more 
strict 


more 
easy- 
gaing 


about 
' average 




Etem. . 










Schls. 


17.6 


14.7 


■ 66.2 


1*00 ( n=l35) 


New 










Street 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100 (n= 6) 


Roose- 










velt 


7.3 


58.0 


34:7 


100 (n= 41) 


Redshaw 


4.1 


34.7 


61.2 


. 100 ( n= 49} ' 


Gibbons 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100 (n= 8) • 


NBHS 


aj 


70.2 


25.2 


100 (n=131) 


Family 










L. C. 


Q.O 


lOO.O 


0.0 


100 (n= 5) 


Total 


9.0 


40.4 


49.5 


100 (N=376) 



^ Building principals tended to support the comparisons made by their teachers^ 
In oil elementary schools, except one, principals reported that their schools were 
strict but not very strict. In the uppfcr grades, principals tended to think of their 
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schools as not being very strict. 

Students* S e lf-Responsibility end Self-Discipline 

Teochers in the different schools reported varying degrees to which students 
were given responsibility for self-discipline and controlling their own behavior. * 

. Table 3.37 

Teacher Perceptions of the Extent to Which 
^Students were Given Responsibility for 
Self-Control and Self-Discipline 

Percent of Responding Teachers 



...School 


great 
extent 


moderate 
extent 


minimal 
extent 


not at 
all 


Total 




Elem. Schls. 


12.8 


51.8. 


31.9 


„3.5 


100 


(n= 


131) 


New Street 


50.0 


25.0 


25.0, 


0.0 


100 


(n= 


8) 


Roosevelt 


7.5 


47.5 ■ ^ 


40.0 


5.0 


' 100 


(n= 


40) 


Redshaw 


13.5 


32.7 


42.3 


11.5 


100 


(n= 


52) 


Gibbons 


75.0 


12.5 


12.5 


0.0 


100 


(n= 


8) 


NBHS 


60.0 


40.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 


{n= 


5) 


Total 


13.4 


34.4 


2.1 


1.3 


100 (N=387) 
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Students appeared to have been given more responsibility for themselves in 
those schools with special populations— New Street, Gibbons, and the Family Learning 
Center. Paradoxically, pupils in the elementary schools were generally reported to 
be more responsible for themselves I'han were students in the secondary schools. At 
New Brunswick High School, where most students are beginning to enter adulthood, 
there is little opportunity for young people to behave as adults. Here a significant 
percent (52,6%) of the faculty indicated that students were allowed to be self-responsible 
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and self-disciplined/, only minimally or nof at all. A similar percent (53.8%) of 
teachers at Redshaw made the same indication v 



Suggestions made by the Ptpfessional Staff 
for Improving Discipline 



Teachers and building principals were asked to provide one recommendation, 

of highest priority, for improving student discipline and disciplinary procedures. 

The suggestions they provided, seemingly spoke ^ policy and procedural problems 

which they had identified, problems for which they offered some real solutions. 

' The most pervasive suggestion for improving student discipline and the disci- 

plinary procedures at New Brunswick High School was registered by one teacher^who 

made the comment, "Be firm, be specific, be consistent." Over 50 percent of the 

teachers (N=100) at the high school who offered recommendations made one or more 

oY the following suggestions: ^ 

Develop disciplinary guidelines that are explicitly definecf. 

> * 
Insure that parents, students, and teachers are informed of 
disciplinary polities and procedures. 

Insure that disciplinary practices are consistently and uni- 
, formly enforced. 

Other responding teachers at the high school suggested that- more professionals, trained 
to deal with discipline problems, should be in the school. Some others felt the need 
for improving parent-school relations. 

At the. Redshaw School, the suggestion from teachers appearing most frequently 
was that of making rules clear and enforcing them consistently. There were small 
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clusters of faculty members here who made these suggestions: 

Provide more student involvement in the process of school 
government and discipline. 

Involve parents more in disciplinary matters. 

Use' guidance more effectively in discipline. 

Put disruptive students in smaller classes. 

The"suggestions offered mo'f frequently by teachers at the Roosevelt and the 

elementary schools were: work with parents more closely and be^more consistent 
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In the enforcement of rules. One interestingjDbsetydtion made by one of Roosevelt's 

teacher^ was: "The children need playground area. They are at an age when they 

are most active and yet, are confined to a building all day." 

In responding to the recommendation request, building principals of secondary 

schools offered these suggestions for improvement: . > 

Provide for and encourage student participation in formulating 
rules and regulations. Allow for cooperative determination 
among students and administrators of appropriate punishments 
and penalties. 

Develop leadership skills and greater feelings of student self- 
worth. ^ . 

Insist upon and provide for more consistency among all teachers 
in the handling of routine discipline problems. 

Clarify the school's disciplinary policy and improve methods 
in classrooms. 

Elementary school principals, who have some problems which are common to 
those in secondary schools and, of course, some which ore different, offered these 
suggestions for change: 

111 • 
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Make the procedures. for discipline and disciplinary policies 
consistent throughout the district. 

Hold assemblies and meetings with students to confront and 
resolve discipline issues. 

Insist that those meting out discipline have a better under- 
standing or students' backgrounds and home conditions to 
realize why students behave as they do. 

Find a way to get better parent cooperation in matters relat- 
ing to student discipline. 



Summary and Discussion of the Findings 



There has been a relatively high number of disciplinary incidents which have 
resulted in forced withdrawals of students ^•">m school. Those withdrawals/ usually 
of shorf duration, were caused by a variety of rule infractions which ranged from be - 
ing late to school to assault and criminal arrest. Even though many students, in all 
racial groups, have been suspended from school, there was a significantly higher 
percentage of minority-group youngsters who, because of their behavior, were tem- 
porarily sent home. Nearly oil of the students who were put out of school permanently 
(excluded) were black. Because of the disproportionate number of black students 
who were either suspended ^r expelled from school, one could, by surface judgement, 
make the charge that white and minority- group students were treated differently when 
It camgjo forced withdrawals. 

Most students in the different schools felt that school rules were fair and be- 
lieved that discipline was equally applied. There was, however, a significant number 
of both majority and minority -group students who did not perceive the school rules 
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as being fair nor did they think that discipline was impartially administered. As ex- 
pected o racially-integrated setting, there were white students who felt that 
iTiinorityTgroup students were favored when discipline was applied. There were, of 
. course, a number of black and Hispanic students who thought that the reverse of this 
v/as true. 

An exam. nation of ' discipline problem" designations in secondary schools, re- 
yeale<i that very few white students were considered to be either moderate or serious 
'iJi|cipiioe problems. More thdn one-third of minority-group students (mostly black 
X^^^^t\Q%\i5ir%) , however, were given a discipline-problem label. This suggested that 



voh^outof every three black students had, atone time or another, been charged with 
9 infracting some school rule or violating some school value. Surprisingly, a majority 



of students, in all racial groups and who were viewed as discipline problems, did 
not feel that the school rules were unfair, that they had been wrongly blamed for 
offenses they did not commit, nor that discipline was unfairly or unequally applied. 
Teachers in the New Brunswick schools did not tend to have a high regard for 
the quality of discipline that was imposed on students. The discipline, based on teach 
reports, seemed to be of a higher caliber at the elementary schools than at the secon- 
dary schools. The faculty in New Brunswick High School suggested that its discipline 
had the lowest quality of any school in the district. When comparing the disci- 
pline y tone of New Brunswick schopis with schools ou?2 -e of the district, teachers 
and administrators were generally inclined to view theirs as being more easy-going. 
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Except for schools with specio! populotions, studentc in New Brunswick schools 
are not given much opportunity to be self-responsible end self-disciplined, Inde- 
pendence is exercised by pupils in the elementory schools to o somewhot htgh'er 

degree than it is by studentsin the upper grades. At the high school, where self- 
direction of students is usually expected to be relatively high^ students are provided 
only limited opportunity to be self-controlled and responsible for their own tehavior . 

Teachers and school principals, in making recommendations for improving disci 
pline and the disciplinary process, demonstrated an understanding of the discipline 
problems in their schools and provided some realistic possibilities for their solution. 
In providing suggestions for the improvement of discipline, most responding school 
professionals Identified the lack of clarity and direction in disciplinary policies and 
procedures as causes of drsciplmary confusion and inconsistency, 

Recommendations ^ 

1. CAREFULLY EXAMINE THE RULES, PROCEDURES, AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH HAVE CAUSED SUCH A DIS- 
PROPORTIONATE NUMBER OF .MINORITY- GROUP 
STUDENTS TO BE EITHER SUSPENDED OR EXCLUDED 
FROM SCHOOL. 

Whether black and Hispanic students have been unequally 
treated in suspensions and exclusions or not, it is difficult 
to explain, for general acceptance, how and why so many 
of them, as compared to whites, have been forced to with- 
draw from school either temporarily or permanently. Offenses 
which have such definitions as '^disruptive behavior" ond ' 
"insubordination" should be looked at carefully sirtce they 
are catch-all devices, usually couched in ambiguity, which 
allow schools to rid themselves of certain students when 
staff members are either unwilling or ill-prepared to deal 
with students' idiosyncracies, 
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ESTABLISH AND ARTICULATE, IN COLLABORATION WITH 
REPRESENTATIVES OF ALL SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS, A 
UNIFORM AND DISTRICT-WIDE DISCIPLINE POLICY. 

The professional staff in oil of'>he schools suggested that 
if a district-wide discipline policy existed at all, it was 
neither clear nor mutually understood. The impression 
was given that schools, with few exceptions, had inde- 
pendent sets of rules and regulations with much of the 
disciplining left to the discretion of individual teachers 
in classroom settings. A common complaint of teachers 
was addressed \o the lack of direction and consistency in 
disciplinary matters. School principals, themselves, 
suggested a need for direction from the district office in 
the form of district-wide discipline policies and procedures. 
Some teachers inferred that perhaps many parents and stu- 
dents were not fully aware of some rules nor the resultant 
consequences when those rules were transgressed. Even if 
rules and procedures have been established by the District 
Office, they might need to be reviewed, modified, and 
circulated. To ensure that they will be reasonably under- 
stood and accepted, it is essential that representatives of 
all school participants, including parents from all racial 
and socio-economic groups, actively participate in the 
review of old policies and procedures as.well as in the 
development of new ones. 

ESTABLISH A DISTRICT-WIDE DISCIPLINE CODE AND 
ENSURE THAT IT IS CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD THROUGH- 
OUT THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

The discipline code, if one exists, should be re-examined 
in terms of its clarity and general understanding. If no 
such code exists, then one should be established. Thfs 
suggestion might be viewed as an extension of those made 
in the previous recommendation. The discipline code should 
be defined in such a way to acknowledge and explain the 
existence of students' rights. It should contain a listing 
of offenses and the penalties that can be expected when 
they are committed. A fair disciplinary procedure should 
be included which reflects the thinking of school partici- 
pants who, somehow, will be affected by the disciplinary 
process. 



IN-SERVICE WORKSHOPS AND PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
SHOULD BE HELD PERIODICALLY TO KEEP STAFF MEMBERS 
"AWARE OF DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS AND APPROPRIATE 
PROCEDURES FOR DEALING WITH THEM. 

Teacher responses to discipline-related concerns clearly 
suggested a lack of consistency in dealing with students 
who have become behavior problems. It appeared that 
appropriate punishments and penalties had not been ad- 
equately described and, consequently, there was no 
evenness by which discipline problems were determined and 
treated. This situation has simply led to confusion and 
frustration. It should not be assumed that ail professional 
staff members can deal effectively with discipline, especially 
the kind that today's multi-racial schooling sometimes pro- 
duces. The truth of the matter is that many teachers heed 
help as they struggle with the different behaviors of students 
with diverse backgrounds and experiences. Teachers, ' , 
particularly those who are relatively new to the system, 
nend to be supported — and even guided, at times — as 
• they enter the arena of studertf^HTscipline, Periodic work- 
shops and meetings should- be conducted to provide 
information, discuss common problems, develop strategies, 
review procedures, and receive direction for improving 
discipline methods and approaches. 

DEVELOP AN ALTERNATIVE TO STUDENT SUSPENSIONS 
OF THE TRADITIONAL SCHOOL. 

Student suspensions have often been welcomed by teachers 
and students. Thi- has been particularly true when faculty 
members did not want to be bothered and students wanted 
a "vacation." Some schools have experimented success- 
fully with in-school suspensions—a way of keeping.students 
in school, but temporarily removing them from the regular 
school program. In-school suspension rooms were usually 
set up where suspended students were required to be, and 
study all day under close supervision. For some students, 
this has been a rewarding punishment in terms of continued 
learning which required more discipline than the day-- 
to-day school routines. This might not be a solution for 
all students but it could be "the other step" before stu- 
dents are removed from the school. 
I- 
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There are other alternatives to traditional suspensions which 
are more educationally beneficial. These* need to be ex- 
plored and given serious consideration. It will conHnue 
fo be difficult in explaining the large number of students 
who have been forced to withdraw from the New Brunswick 
schools, especially if other options Ijave not been tried 
and tested. 



MAKE PROVISIONS FOR STUDENTS TO EXERCISE MORE 
SELF-DISCIPLINE AND SELF-RESPONSIBILITY. 

Many schools, particularly high schools, have long recog- 
nized the need for leading students toward self-discipline 
and self-responsibility. Implicit in this recognition has 
been the notion that schools must trust students and have 
confidence in their ability to make sound judgements. 
New Brunswick appears not to have made this recognition. 
The "freedoms" that exist do not appear to be directed at 
the preparation of young people fDr making independent 
decisions in terms of what they will do In school or how 
they will do it. Students, themselves, do not general ly 
determine the mode of theirbehavior. Behavior, in this 
context, means^more thaf1^ adherence to the disciplinary 
rules and regulations and extends to the formalized learn- 
ing arrangements. The only students who seemed to have 
been given some real responsibility for themselves were 
a handful of academically-selected white students who 
were involved in independent study. The high school, 
in particular needs to develop sets of learning experi- 
ences, both in and out of classroom settings, which will 
allow students to become independent and comfortable 
in assuming responsibility for their behavior. 

s 

STRENGTHEN THE COUNSELLING COMPONENTS TO 
DEAL MORE EFFECTIVELY WITH DISCIPLINE-PROBLEM 
STUD6NTS. .GIVE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
MINORITY-GROUP STUDENTS. 

The fact that more than one-third of the minority-group 
students4ias.been des^gtiated as serious or moderate dis- 
cipline problems in two of the seco ndary schools Is more 
than alarming. It suggests that there is a deficiency in 
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the way that minority-group behavior is perceived 
and in the manner by which it is addressed. It is dif- 
ficult to accept the fact H ot one out of every three 
minorit)f-group youngsters n certain schools has had a 
brush witji disciplinary troub! while less than five 
percent^f the white students has had a similar en- 
counteA^^hjere may be many explanations for the 
relativelyferge number of minority-group students, 
most of whom are black, who are perceived by school 
staffs as being disciplinary problems. This, however, 
does not alter what appears fo be a failure of the 
schools to deal eftectively with the behqvior of a 
particular group of students. 

A stronger and broader counselling component which 
provides a more humanistic approach to discipline 
might serve in helping/to reduce the number of stu- 
dents who seem to be gating into difficulty. 
Counselling is not a cure-all, but when it is used 
appropriately and sufficiently, it tends to, at 
leost, get closer to problems and create a better 
y understanding of student behavior. 



School Supports for Student and Teacher 
Performance 

Neither the best prepared teachers nor the most gifted students can be expected 
to perform at maximum levels unless the'school setting in which their performance takes 
place is a stimulating and supf>ortive one. For teachers with lesser capabilities and 
students who are less gifted, the need for stimulation and support in the educational 
environment is even greater. The best equipped schools with the most credenf' :ied 
staffs and able students are likely to fall short of their potenfial if those who direct them 
fail to provide supports which encourage students and faculty members to raise their 
performance levels. 
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School supports which help teachers and students perform at higher levels are 
mqny.io-r-umber and certainly include more than the facilities, materials, and pro- 
grams which are usually viewed as the essentials for educational achievement. Inclu d 
in the variety of school supports which students and faculty members require is some- 
thing in addition to those provisions which are intended to improve teaching and learning 
skills. Some of the requirements may not even be directly related to what happens in 
a classroom. School supports, under the best of circumstances, should make school 
o participants feel that (he school cores about and is committed to them and their ob- 
Jectives, This care and concern is characterized by the attitudes and interactions of 
students and school professionals, the general tone of the school, and the way they must 
I live,'iearn, and work in that climate. 

School Supports for Students 

School supports'for student needs, as previously suggested, take several forms. 
The existence and effectiveness of them are often meaningful only to the extent which 
students give them meaning. It therefore, seemed important to understand how students 
perceived school supports if an assessment of them was to produce any real direction 
which resulted from evaluative efforts. The supports that were examined, for the pur- 
poses of this study, did not speak so much to those normally structured in programmatic 
form, but rather to those which were not usually formalized,, yet served to encourage 

students and give them the feeling that the school was concerned about them as they 

> 

performed in their day-to-day school activities. School supports, in the context of 
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this study, were defined in the following issues: 



Does the school exert enough effort to help students improve 
their studies? 



Do teochers show enough interest in students end encoyroge. 
them to perform ot higher levels? \ 

^ \^ 
Does the school hove on odequote undefstonding of students* \ 
•ndividual problems? If it does,, is thot understanding trons- \ 
lotsd into more positive teocher -student interactions? 

b 

^Does the school encourage students -to use their talents or 
participate In school activities? ^ 

Does the school provide adults to whom students can fee! free 
to approoch and discuss personal problems? 



Are gij^dance and counselling octivities effective as supports 
for student needs? 

The kinds of student supports that are suggested in the above questions are not usually 
mentioned in school reports nor staff records. As a matter of fact, there is seldom any 
requirement that on accounting for them be mdde. This made it even more imperative 
that students be asked to respond to questions, in evaluative terms, that addressed the 
school-support issues* 

Teacher interest in students. When students were asked if teachers were show-' 
ing enough' interest in them, approximately 20 to 30 percent of the respondents in oil 
racial groups at the high school answered negatively* The degree of their negativism 
appjeared to be associated with their grade levels* Almost without exception, the 
percent of students who indicated a lack of teacher interest in them was lowest at 
grade nine and highest in grade twelve* 

/ 



Table 3.38 

Percent of New BruhsWfck Migh School Students 
by Rdciol Group and Grade Level , 
Who Did Not Perceiva Teachers 
OS Being Interested in Them 



Racial 


Grade Le ve 


1 




Total 


Group ' 


'^fh . . 10th 


lUh 


, 12th 




White 


20.8 . .•,.'"24.4^ 
(n=24);.:.:(j3;e:86) 


31.1 

(n=61) 


35.6^ 
( n=73) 


29 J 
• (Ni=2^) 


Black 4^ 


20.4- 18.9 
(n=49) (n=37) ^ 


24.-1 
(n=29) 


28.6 • - 
(n=21) 


22.1 

(N=136) 


Hisponic - 


12.0 ~ 28^6" 
(n=25) -{ n=14) 


36 ."4 
(n=11) 


0.0 

(n= 4) 


21.8 

(N= 55) 



^^Af the Redshaw School, more than one-th^ (37.6 percent) of minority-grqup 
students and 16.7 percent of ^he white students did] not perceive teachers as being in-= 
terested ih t hem. This was racially reversed at the Gibbons School where 2U4 percent 
of the white students and 7.4 percent of tfi6 black students had the same perception. 

* When the question, "Are' you encouraged by^most of your teachers to improve 
in your studies?" was asked, a high percentage of all students in all secondary schools 
responded with; "no" replies. ' • 

The percent of white students, as compared to minortr^ group students, who did 
not feel encouraged by most teachers, was relatively high as evidenced by the data 
presented in Table 3.39 ♦ 
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Table 3.39 



"X^^^^^ShtfieQj;" Responses to the "Teacher Encouragement" 
Question by School and Racial Group 



School 


Rociol " 
Group . 


Percent of Students 
Resportding 


Total 






Yes 


^Jo 




Redshow 


White 
Minority 


58.3- 
75.0 


« 

41.7 \ vrv' 

25.0 \ 

— 1 T- 


100 (N= 12) 
100 (N= 44) 


, Gibbons 


White 
Minority 


77.0 
92.6 


23.0 
7.4 


100 {N='13) 
100 (N= 27) 


NBHS 


" White 
Black 
Hispanic 


49.2 
70.3 
• 74.1 


50.8 ' 
.29.7 . 
25.9 


\ 

100 (N=244) 
IQO (N=138) 
100 •(N= 54) 



At both the Redshow Schoo.l and the New Brunswick High School, nearly one-half of ^ 
the white students fell into the unencouroged group. Looking at the encouragement 
factor in the high school and at grade levels, no pattern could be found for block and 
Hispanic students. White students, however, showed a very defihite grade-association 
pattern* One-third of them in the ninth grade did not feel encouraged by most teachers 
to improve their studies. In the tenth grade it was 45.9 percent, in the eleventh grode 
it was 50 percent, and in the twelfth grade it was 63 percent. It was very clear that 
the more advanced the white students were, the more inclined they were to believe 
that teachers did not encourage them. 

A secondary analysis of the teoclier encouragement responses revealed some other 
findings which were of significance and merit some thought: 
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Over 50 percent of the white students, who indicated that 
chey were in College Preparatory and Business programs, did 
^ not feel encouraged by most of their teachers to improve 

their studies. 

Almost 70 percent of the students who indicated they were in 
Advanced Placement programs did not feel encouraged by 
^^eachers. 

- - It was in the General program where the highest percentage 
(32 .6%) of black students feit unencouraged. 

At New Brunswick High School, 62.7 percent of those white 
students who were nor satisfied with their programs of study 
indicated a lack of teacher enOouragement. 

Surprisingly, 67 percent of the moderate and serious disci- 
pline problem students (both black and white) felt that most 
teacher's had encouraged them to improve academically. 

^School efforts to help students improve their studies. Moving away from the teacher 
encouragement question and speaking more broadly to the school support issue, students 
wqre usked to rate their school in terms of its efforts to help them improve their studies. 

Tbe majority of students tended to rate their schools as either good or excellent 
with the exception of black and white students in New Brunswick High School. More 
than 65 percent of them rated the high school in fair or poor terms. Hispanic students 
at the high. school (65.4 percent) generally perceived themselves as being adequately 
supported by the school ip improving their studies. 
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Table 3.40 

Student Ratings, of thi> Schools' Efforts 
to Help Students Imprcve their Studies 



Schoc! 


Rocial 
Group 


Percent of Rating Students 
Exc e 1 L Goo d Fa i r Poor 


Total 


Roosevelt 


White 
Minority 


70.0 
41.7 


20.0 
35.4 


10 0 
14.6 


0 0 
8.3 


100 (N= 10) 
100 (N= 48) 


Redshaw 


White 
Minority 


9.9 
16.7 


63.6 
42.9 


27.3 
,35.7 


0.0 

4.8 . 


100 (N= 11) 
100 ((nJ= 42) 


Gibbons 


White 
Minority 


21.4 
48.1 


57.1 
37.0 


14.3 
14.8 


7.1 

o.d 


100 (N= 14) 
100 (N= 27) 


NBHS 


White 
Black 
' Hispanic 


4.6 
5.6 
30.8 


30.1 
27.8 
34.6 


41.1 
45.2 
17.3 


23.8 ' 

21.4 

17.3 


100 (N=239) 
100 (N=126) 
100 (N= 52) 



The schools' understanding of students' individual problems. When students were 
asked to rate their schools in terms of how well they understood their individual problems 
only those at Roosevelt and Gibbons showed a strong tendency to view their school as 
being good or excellent in this respect. At the Redshaw School, a very high percent- 
age of both majority and minority-group students (81 ,8 and 7Z.S, respeciively) gave 
the understanding view of their schools a fair or poor rating. At the high school, 85,7 
percent of the white students and 83,6 percent of the black students also gave low ra- 
tings. Slightly more than 50 percent of the Hispanic students fel*" *^at New Brunswick 
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High S.>hool wos deserving of a good or excellent rating. 

Table 3.4; 



Student Ratings of the Schools in Terms ot 
Understanding of Individual 
Student Problems 



School 


Racial 


Percent of Rating Students 


Total 




Group 


Excel 1 . 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Roosevelt 


White 
Minority 


60.0 
36.0 


40.0 
28.0 


0.0 
28.0 


0.0 

,8.0 


100 (N= 10) 
100 (N= 50) 


Redshaw 


White 
Minority 


0.0 

1U9 


18.2 
14.3 


63.6 
47.6 


18.2 
26.2 


"100 (N= 11) 
100 (N= 42) 


Gibbons 


White- - - 
Minority 


28.6 
51.9 


35.7 
22.2 


21. -4 
18.5^ 


14.3 

-7.-4 


100 (N= 14) 

100 (N= .27) _ 


NBHS 


White 
Black 
riisponic 


3.4 
3.3 
18.9 


11.0 
13.1 
34.0- 


38.4 
32.8 
15.1 


47.3 
50.8 
32.1 


100 (N=237) 
100 (N=122) 
100 (N= 53) 



The attitudeS-Students bad about their schools' understanding of individual pi'ob- 
lems might be associated with student perceptions of the accessibility they had to adults 
when they needed to talk about their personally upsetting experiences. Students were 
asked to respond to the question, "When you are in trouble or just feel upset at school, 
is there an adult whom you can soe and talk with freely?" Most students at Roosevelt 
and Gibbons answered in the affirmative , but more than 50 percent of black and white 
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students at Redshaw and the New Brunsvyick High School provided negative responses. 
Only 25.9 percent of the Hispanic students at the high school felt the absenri^ of an 
adult with whom they could discuss individual problems in times of trouble or distress. 

Schools' encouragement of student talent use and porticipation in schcol act ivi- 
ttes ^ An imoortant function of schools would seem to be that of identifying student 
talents and encouraging the development and use of them. Student responses to the 
question, "Do you get enough opportunities in school to make use of your talents?," 
suggest that New Brunswick schools have not given enough attention to this function. 
This seems particularly evident at the high school where close to 50 percent of the 
students, in ail racial groups and distributed equally across all program areas, did not 
fe^Ithat the school had provided opportunities for the development and use of their . 
talents. At the Gibbons and Roosevelt schools, slightly more than 25 percent of the 
students shared this feeling. It was interesting to note that 67.9 percent of the white 
students and 69.2 percent of the black students at New Brunswick High School, who 
rated the*"helping to improve rny studies" efforts poorly, also reported a lack of . 
school-provided opportunities to make use of their talents. 

The "use of talent" question can be related to another question which sought 
student evaluations of the schools' efforts at encouraging students to participate in 
sch^l activities. These responses are reported in Table 3.42, 
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Table 3.42 

Student Ratings of the Schools in Terms of 
Encouragement of Students to Participate 
in School Activities 



. / Percent of Rciing Students 
lai ' 



School 


Group 


Excel! • 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Total 


Koosevei 1 


vv n 1 1 e 
Minority 


36.7 


Ov/.v/ 

26.5 


in n 
16.3 


n n 
24.0 


inn ^M- inN 
100 (N= 49) 


^ Redshaw 


White- 
Minority 


9.1 
14.1 


54.5 
22.0 


36.4 

41.5^ 


0.0 

22.0 , 


100 (N= 11) 
. 100 (N= 41) 


Gibbons 


White 
Minority 


42.9 
'33.3 


28.6 
40.7 


2 {.4 
14,8 


7.1 
11.1 


100 (N= 14) 
100 (N= 27) 


NBHS 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


7A 
4.8 
7.7 


^2.1 
27.8 
38.5 


41.7 
37.3 
32.7 


29.2 
30.2 
21.2 


100 (N=240) 
100 (N=126) 
100 (N= 52) 



There was a similar pattern of responses as described with respect to "helping me 
improve my studies" and "use of talent." New Brunswick High School and Redshaw 
came out relatively low, while Gibbons and Roosevelt came out relatively high in the 
ratings. One interesting change was in the ratings provided by Hispanic students. 
Their responses somewhat reversed themselves when more than one-half (53.8 percent) 
of the Hispanic students gave a poor or fair rating to the school's efforts at encouraging 
them to participate in school activities. 
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G utdonce ond counsel I ing> In most schools, guidance and counselling activities 
are viewid as the most lmportan^^chool support of student needs — needs which are re- 
lated to both scholastic and non-academic matters. Guidance and counselling are 
usually more structured and formalized at the secondary school level, but often take 
some form in the primary and intermediate grades. 

The freqiency of student vi Jts with a counselor is, of course, not an appropriote 
measure to assess the quality of guidance and counselling 'services. Students were, none- . 
theless, asked to indicate how often they had met with a school counselor. Their responses 
are reported in Table 3.43 and were solicited to determine the kinds of ^^udents who 
had been most involved in, guidance and counselling as well as those who had availed « 
themselves leas^ to these services. 

Most students in the secondary schools met with a counselor at least once during the 
year. There were, however, a high percent (50.0%) of white students at Redshaw who 
had not visited with a school counselor a single time during the last twelve-month period. 
At the Gibbons School ,^a high percent of both' while^and b!a~ck~students were-in -this_____ 
category. Whether by personal choice or something else, white students did not appear 
to have conferred with school counselors as often as did minority- group students. The 
percent of black and Hispanic students who have met with a counselor three or more times 
during the past yedr was much higher than thaf of white students who had the same 
frequency of meetings. 
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Table 3.43 ' 

Percenf" of Students In Frequency Categories of 
Visits v/Ith a School Counselor During 
the Lost Twelve Months 



Frequency of Visits 



School 


Group 






* 


Three 


Four or 


Total . 


•None 


Once* 


Twice 


Times' 


More 


Redshow 


^ White 


50.0 


16.7 


0.0 


25.0 


- 8.3 


100 (N= 12) 


Minority 


14.6 


16.7 


22.9 


22.9 


22.9 


100 (N= 48) 


Gibbons 


White 


■78.6 


7.1 


7.1 . 


0.0 


7.1 


100 (N= 14), 




Minority 


42.3 


0.0 


3.8 


11.5 


42.3 


100 (N= 26) 


NBys 


White 


14.2 


30.1 


27.2 


16.3 


11.8 


,100 (N=246) 




Black 


9.4 


/^ i c 


19.4 


26.6 


20. r 


100 (N=139) 




Hispanic 


13.2 


17.0 


17.0 


35.8 


17.0 


100 (N= 53) 



It was interesting to note that 75 percent of the white students who were labelled 
as serious pr moderate discipline problem*; cav/ a counselor three or more times during 
the year. On the other hand, only 37 percent of the minority-group students, who had 
been similarly labelled, met this frequently with a counselor. When the frequency 
question was examined within the context of program o^eas, the white students in busi- 
ness programs came out as the group having least contact with counsefors. Nearly 40 
percent of them reported that they had not seen a counselor even once during the lost 
twelve months. 

An open-ended question asking students, "What recommendation would youmakefor 
improving the guidance and counselling service at your school?," brought out a sub- 
stantial amount of dissatisfaction with the guidance and counselling service at New 
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Brunswick High School. This dissatisfaction was expressed, for the most part, in two 
differeni voys. First, there were many students who felt that counselors did not look 
at them as individuals nor deal with the full set of their individual school and personal 
needs* Secondly, olcrge number of stud^ts felt the need for more counselors so that 
students would be able to see them more often. 

A substanfial majority of the teachers in the elementary schools (83.0 percent), t 
the Gibbons School (62.5 percent), and New Brunswick High School (87.2 percent) 
rated the guidance and counselling-service in medium or low terms. Whether this 
servjce was interpreted narrowly os those activities performed by guidance counselors 
or broadly as the responsibility of the entire school staff was not determined. In spite 
of this, however, the guidance and counselling process was not highly regarded by the 
diffcient school faculties. 
S Teacher-student attitudes and interactions. How teachers feel about students 

and. how students perceive those feelings speak sharply to the school-support question. 
It is. Indeed 'important, in terms of encouragement and performance, for students to 
have positive attitudes toward those who provide their instruction. At the Roosevelt 
School / students were asked, "Do you think your teacher likes you?" and "Do you 
think your teachers want you to learn and be successful in school?" Every white student 
and 81.3 percent of the minority-group st» -iients felt that their teachers liked them. All 
of the white students and 90.2 percent of the black and Hispanic students perceived that 
their teachers wanted them to learn and be successful. 
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Teacljer-sfudenf interactions at Roosevelt v/ere assessed by examining responses 
of students to th§ question, "Do you ever talk to your teacher about something interest- 
ing you are doing that is not school work?" Answers: to the query suggested that informal 
relations between students and teachers were not significantly related to students* per- 
ceptions of teachers liking them and wanting them to be successful. One-half of the 
white students and two-thirds of the minority-group students at Roosevelt reported that 
they had not experienced informal talks with their teachers about things which were 
not associated with school work. 

Students at New Bruny/rick High School, Redshaw, and Gibbons were asked this 
open-ended question, "What recommendation would you make for improving teacher- 
student relations?" Their responses not only identified problems in the area of 
teacher-student interactions but were also an assessment of it. Overwhelmingly, the ^ 
students spoke to the lack of teacher interest in them and suggested the need fui additional 
time which would allow teachers and students to talk more with each other. 

Nearly 50 percent of the teachers at New Brunswick High School, Redshaw, and 
Gibbons who responded to the question, "What single recommendation, of highest prority, 
would you make fof improving teacher-student relations?," felt that more time should 
be provided for either formal or Informal teacher-student personal interaction as dis- 
tinguished from academic interaction. It was suggested that this be done by structuring 
more conference time, more teacher-student human relations programs, more joint de- 
cision-making activities, or by somehow allowing for more informal interaction situations. 
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Other frequently-offered suggestions by teachers were that the discipline system 
be impro 'ed, thot there be more humon relotions workshops, end that there be more 
faculty involvement with parents. 

Student Feelings about belonging in their schools^ Perhaps the best indicator 
of school support for student needs is the degree to which students feel they belong 
In their schools — the extent to which they identify positively with them. How stu- 
dents responded to the question, "Do you really feel you belong in this school?" is 
reported in the following Table 3.44 



Table 3.44 

Student Responses to the Question, 
"Oo you think you really belong in this school?" 



Scho*ol 


Racial 
Group 


Percent of Responding 
Students 

Yes No 


Total 


Redshaw 


White 


75.0 


25.0 


100 (N= 12) 




Minority 


82.6 

\ 


17.4 


100 (N= 46) 


Gibbons 


White 


50.0 


50.0 


100 (N= 14) 




Minority 


88.9 


n.i 


100 (N=27) . 


NBHS 


White 


68.2 


31.8 


100 (N=239) 




Black 


75.7 


24.3 


100 (N=136) 




Hispanic 


87.3 ■ 


12.7 


100 (N= 55) 



At New"Brunswick High School, Redshaw, and Gibbons, there were higher per- 
centages of white students, as compared to minority-group students, who indicated that 
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they did^not feel a sense of belonging to their schools. There were, undoubtedly, 
several reasons why some students did not hive a positive identification with their 
schools, but most of these reasons were probably not uncovered in the study. The 
association, however, between "not belonging" and three of the school-support 
variables was quite strong. This is illustrated in Table 3.45. A very high percentage 
of studerts, both black and white, who felt they did not belong in New Brunswick 
HigK School, also did not feel encouraged to participate in school activities; neither 
did they feel that they were helped in improving their studtes^ nor that the school under- 
stood their individual problems. 
(- 

Table 3.45 

Percent of "Non-Belonging" Students who Gave 
Poor Ratings of Other School-Support Variables - c ' 

IJq^JqI School-Support Variables 

Group Encourage- Help to Understanding 
ment to improve of 

participate studies Problems 

White * 
(N=76) 85.3% 83.7% 89.0% 

Minority 

(N=33) 71.1% 77.4% 90.3% 



The percent of students who felt they did not belong in New Brunswick High 

School was clearly related to grade levels. Table 3.46 shows a dramatic and consistent 

« 

increase in the percentages from the ninth to twelfth grades. 
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Table 3.46 

Percent of Students in eacl« New Brunswick High 

School Grade Who did not feel they Belonged 
in their School 

Racial Grade 

_ *» 

Group 10th nth 12th Total 

White 8.7% 24.7% 28.3% 50.7% 31.8% 

' (n=23) ■ (n=85) (n=60) (n=71) (N=239) 

Minority 18.8% 23.7% 24 J% 38.1% 24.3% 

(n:=48) (n=38) (ri=-29) (n=21) (N=136) 



There was very little in the data to exfilain the percentage increase, by grade, 
levels, of students who did not identify positively with the high school. It could, of 
course, be speculated that the longer students remained in school, the more they be-, 
came disenchanted. This spe<;ujatio. is not, however, supported by'^jny of the findings. 

Most students who indicated a lock of belonging isimply stated that they did not 
like school. One student was inclined to write, "The school is apathetic, cruel, xind 
cold« " . One observation worth making was that 82 percent of the white students and 
65 percent of the black students who were considered to be moderate or serious disci-* 
pline problems felt that they really belonged in the school. 

School Supports for Teachers ^- * 

I 

Schools and school communities generolly have high expectations of their teach-, 
ers. When those expectations are not met, they often question the teachers' competence 
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and blame performance shorfcomirigs on a varieiy of persona! attributes.. Too seldom 
do schoo's find fault with themselves when teachers fail to perform at expected levels 
even though the blame might be partly theirs. How tec.ners perform is largely a func- 

Hon of how schools support thorn in that performance. ♦ Low levels of teacher 

/ 

performance might be reflective of minimal school* support of teacher efforts^, Con- 

versely, the hi^h quality of a teacher's performamce might be related to a school's 

efforts which are maximally suppottive. 

School supports for teacher performance take many forms and, of course, can be 

expressed in several ways. For the purposes of this study, they were limited in number 

and described in the following questions: . 

What in-service workshop training relating to intergroup relations and 
minoriJy-group students has the school provided to improve teacher 
performance? 

What is the quality of teacher supervision and evaluation provided by 
the school? 

To what extent are teachers or their representatives involved in school . 
policy-making? 

What is the status of teacher morale in the various schools? 
The school supports that these questions identified did not include such things 

*^ v' 

as materials, facilities, or spe9ial programs. This was not to sugges} that they were 
unimportant and had not been considered. , • 

^ In-service training and workshops for i-eochWs. In a racially Integrated school 
system, such as that existing in New Brunswick-, it would seem important to have con- 
tinued attention on intergroup relations and designs for effective teaching in a racially 
diverse setting. In a school system where a significant majority of the faculty is white 
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and approximately two-thirds of the students are black and Hispanic, one would certain- 
ly expect to find a need for teachers to be rained and retrained so they can provide 
meaningful education for youngsters who are culturally different. Experiences in in- 
tegroted schools over the last several years have made, the cons^quenciss dear when 
teachers, in a multi-racial school do not understand or misunderstand the implications " 
of racial and cultural diversity. 

In an attempt to determine the schools' roles in providing the faculties with support, 
in the form of school-sponsored training, teachers were asked this quesfjoh, "During ^ 
the last year or this year, have you been in any in-service training, workshops, or 
other teacher education dealing with intergroup relations or instruc^fjon dealing with 
black and Puerto Rican students?" The choice of responses were: 
I haven't had any training. 

Yes, intergroup relations. , " . 

Yes, instruction relating to blacks and Puerto Ricans. 

Yes, both intergroup relations and instruction relating to blacks end Puerto 
Ricans. , ' 



How teachers responded to the question is presented in Tabfe'<J."4^7r~^Tedc1i^ 
were not asked if their attendance in training sessions was voluntary or required, nor 
were they asked to report the number of school-sponsored activities which were actually 
conducted. These did not seem important, within the context of the question, since the 
intent was not to determine the amount of activities provided but, rather, the extent to 
which teachers were involved in those activities. 
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Table 3.47 

Percent of Teochers who hove hod In-service and 
Workshop Training in Intergroup Relations and 
Minority-Group Education 
(1972-7,3 and 1973-74) 



Type of Training 



Total 





No 


Inter- 


Minority- 


Both , 










Training 


group 


group in- 












at ciM 


relations 


struction . 










Elementary 


32.9 


40.0 


10.0 


17.1 


100 


(n. 


; — 
=140) 


New Street 


0.0 


75.0 


0.0 


25.0 


' 100 


(n 


= 8) 


Roosevel t . 


43.9 


26.8 


7.3 


'22.0 


100 


(n 


= 41) 


Redshaw 


30.8 


44.2 


7.7 


17.3 


100 


(n 


= 52) 


NBHS 


47.8 


36.8' 


2.9 


12.5 


100 


(n 


=136) 


Gibbons 


25.0 


37.5 


0.0 


37.5 


100 


(n 


= 8) 


Family L. C. 


40.0 


. 40.0 


20.0 


0.0 ' 


100 


(n 


= 5) 


Total 


- 38.2 


38.7 


6.7 


16.4 


100 


(N 


=390) 



More than one-third (38.2 percent ) of the teuchers in the school system had no 
training at all during the past two years in intergroup relations or minority-group ed- 
ucation. A sizable number of them (38.7 percent) had training in**r.!crgroup relations, 
but only a very few (6.7 percent) of them had been in sessions which provided instruction 
relating tq. block and Hispanic peoples. 

Lopking at the effectiveness of the workshops and training sessions, from the per- 
spective of teacher^, less than one-half (41.8 percent) of attending faculty members 
found them to i^e a valuable experience and only 33.3 percent of them could think of 

\ ... . 

o specific change in their thinking ol out minority-igroup students as a result of in-service 
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training. Teachers did not suggest why the training sessions were so ineffective. It 
could r\y be. determined if the ineffectiveness resulted from the low quality of the 
training efforts or if teachers, fhemselves, were somehow responsible. The important 
thing to note, however, is that for whatever reasons, teachers have not attended these 
in-service and workshop activities in large numberi.and most of those who were in 
attendance did not find them to be of , ^t benefit. 

Teacher supervision and ^vpluatio. . The professional growth of the instructional 
staff and the quality of its continued performance are enhanced by appropriate teacher 
supervision and evaluaticri. Both supervision and evaluation, when properly exercised, 
should be viewed as school supports whichr stimulate teachers' concerns and provide di- 
rection for their improvement. 

The faculty in all New Brunsweck schools had a rather positive view of teacher 
supervision. In rating this activity, slightly more than 80 percent of the teachers gave 
it a high or medium score. Even though teacher supervision was regarded rather highly 
by most teachers throughout the system, it appeared to gain the highest respect in ele- 
mentary schools. The highest percent of teachers who gave it a low rating was found to 
be in the New Street School and New Brunswick Hjgh School. 

Faculty ratings of teacher evaluation wfere similar to those given to teacher super- 
vision except they were slightly lower. The percent of teachers in the "high" category 
dropped a little while that in the "low" category increased mir^imally. 
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Table 3.48 • , 



Percent of Faculty in Eov-.h Rating Cptegor>' 
of Teacher SuF.ervislon 



bchool 




Facuiiy Ratings 




•T 1. 1 

Total 


4 


High. 


Medium 


Low 


y 


Elem, Schls, 


53.8 


34.2 


19.7 


100 (n-llT) 


New Street 


50.0 


12.5 


37.5 


100 (n= 8) 


Roosevelt 


45.0 


42.5 


12.5 


100 ( n= 40) 


Redshow 


37.5 


47.9 , 


14.6 


"100 (n= ~48) 


Gibbons 


75.0 


12.5 > 


12.5 


100 (n= 8) 


NBHS 


36.2 


43.3 


20.5 


100 (n=127) 


Family L, C. 


60.0 


40.0 


0.0 


100 (n= 5) 


Total 


42.2 


39.4 


18.4 


100 (N=352^ 



Table 3.49 

Percent of Faculty in Each Rating Category 
of Teacher Evaluation 



Faculty Ratings 
School Total 

High Medium Lpw 



Elem. Schls, 


40.2 


36.6 


23.2 


100 


(n= 


112) 


New Street 


37.5 


37.5 


25.0 


100 


(n= 


8) 


Roosevelt 


48.6 


29.7 


21.6 


100 


(n= 


37) 


RedsheW ' 


37.8 


51.1 » 


11.1 


100 


(n= 


45) 


Gibbons 


62.5 


25.0 


12.5 


100 


(n= 


8) 


NBHS 


33.3 


44.4 


22.2. • 


100 


(n = 


126) 


Family L. C. 


0.0 


40.0 


60.0 


100 


(n= 


• 5) 


Total 


~ 38.7 


40.8 


20.5 


100 


(N=341) 
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' Teacher invblv'ement in school policy-making . Another activity which might 
be associated /with or viewed as a school siij. port of teacher performance is that of fac-- 
ulty invoi/em^nt in school policy-making. The rationale for involving teachers in this 
activity has long been established and the supporh that suCh involvement provides for 
the faaulty is now commonly recognized. 

Both teachers and school principals were asl:ed the question, "To what extent 

K 

would you say teachers or teacher representatives are involved in the school's policy- 
making?" Teacher responses are reported in the following Table 3.50. 



Table 3.50 

Percent of Responding Teachers in Each of 
the Teaqher Involvement Cat gories 
of School Policy-Making 



School 


Degree 


of Teach 


er Participation 


Total 


Greatly 


Moder- 


Mini- 


Not at 






ately 


mally 


al! 




Elem. Schl. 


11.9 


32.1 


50.7 


5.2 


100 (n=134) 


New Street 


37.5 


12.5 


37.5 


12.5 


100 (n= 8) 


Roosevelt 


7.1 


31.0 


35.7 


26.2 


100 (n= 42) 


Redshaw 


11.8 


29.4 


52.9 


5.9 


100 (n= 51) 


Gibbons 


37.5 


50.0 


12.5 


0.0 


100 (n= 8) 


NBHS 


1.5 


24.6 


43.3 


30.6 


■ 100 (n=134) 


Family L. C. 


40.0 


40.0 


20.0 


0.0 • 


100 (n= 5) 


Total 


9.2 


29.1 


45.3 


16.5 


100 (N=383) 



Except for those in the Gibbons School and Family Learning Center, a majority 
of teachers felt that the faculties were either minimally involved in school policy-making 
or not involved at all. Ninety percent of the teachers in the school district did not feel 
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that the faculty nor their representatives had a great involvement in policy-making 
activities. The teacher-involvement reports of the teachers were confirmed b> at 
least one-half of the school principals who indicated that teachers participated in 
school policy-making either minimally or not at all. 

Faculty morale. Teacher morale is perhaps one of the best gauges of how 
teachers feel about their school and the support it gives them. The different school 
faculties in New Brunswick were asked to rote teacher morale and their ratings are 
presented in the following table. 

Table 3.51 



Percent of Teachers in Each Rating Category 
of Teacher Morale 



School 


Faculty Ratings 


Total 




High 


Medium 


Low 




Elem. Schools 


28.7 


28.5 , 


42.8 


100 (n=126) 


New Street 


62.5 


25.0 


12.5 


100 (n= 8) 


Roosevelt 


23.1 


38.5 


38.5 


100 (n= 39) 


Redshaw 


20.8 


31.3 


47.9 


100 (n= 48) 


Gibbons ^ 


62.5 


25.0 


12.5 


100 (n= 8) 


Fdm[i1y L. C. ' 


60.0 


20.0 


20.0 


100 (n= 5) 


NBHS . . . i 


1.5 


22.1 


76.3 


100 (n=131) 


Total 


19.2 


27.4 


53.4 


100 (N=365) 



With the exception of those in special schools (New Street, Gibbons, and the 
Family Learning Center), teachers did not tend to think highly of teacher morale. 
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Slightly more tkan 80 percent of all teachers rated teacher morale in either low or 
medium i^rms. Morale seemed to be lowest at New Brunswick High School where 
76.3 percerit of the faculty r^ted it poorly and only 1,5 percent of the teachers gave 
it a high rating. . — - ^^^ 

Summary and Di scussion of the Findings 

There was a high percent of students, in^all racial groups, who felt that teachers 
were not interested in them. For some reason, the percent of students who felt that 
way increased as the grade levels became higher. It reached the point where more than 
one-third of the twelfth-graders perceived teachers as being disinterested. The percent 
of students who felt that teachers did not encourage them to improve in their studies 
was even higher, A large number of students, in ail secondary schools, did not feel 
encouraged by teachers . but more white students tended to feel unencouraged than did 
minority-group students. White students who did not feel encouraged increased in num- 
ber as grade levels rose. In the twelfth grade, afmost two-thirds of them fell into this 
unencouraged category. When students indicated their -perception of the schools' efforts 
at helping them to^ improve their studies, schools other than the high school tended to 
get a good rating or an excellent rating. At New Brunswick High School, nearly two- 
thirds of the black and whi^^ students provided ratings of either fair or poor. 

Students at the Gibbons and Roosevelt schools, for the most part; felt that their 
schools understood their individual problems. At Redshaw and New Brunswick High School, 
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however, an overwhelming ma}ority of the students viewed their school as being lacking 
in underitanding of individual student problems. It wos olso ot these two schools where 
more then one-holf of the block and white students did not feel they hod access to an 
adult in school when they were in distress and wanted to talk about it. The number of 
Hispanic students who felt the lack of accessibility to an adult in times of difficulty 
v/as significantly less. 

When students rated their schools' efforts at encouraging them to use their talents 
and participate in school activities, the Gibbons and Roosevelt schools came out rela- 
tively high. At Redshaw and New Brunswick High School, the pattern of low student 
ratings continued. A slight break in this pattern, however, was caused when a majority 
of the Hispanic students gave the high school a fair or poor rating. 

Most students in the secondary schools had seen a school counselor at least one 
time during the year. There was a large number of them in the Redshaw and Gibbons 
schools who had not. White students, in all secondary schools, did not appear to have 
visited school counselors as frequently as black students. A majority of white students 
who had been labelled as discipline problems, had, nonetheless^ seen a counselor three 
or four times. This was not true of minority-group students who had been similarly labelled. 
Students, in expressing their dissatisfaction with the guidance and counselling service 
generally agreed that counselors did not view them as individuals nor did they deal with 
all of their personal and school needs. They also suggested that there were not enough 
counselors to allow for frequent visits with them. 

Only students at the Roosevelt School were asked if they thought their teachers 
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Hiked them and wanted them to be successful. All of the white students/ and a high 
perSfent of the black students responded in ihe affirmative. However/ most of them 
indicated that informal interactions with teachers were somewhat minimal and that they 
never talked to their teachers about matters of personal interest which were not related 
to school work. Students in the secondary schools implied that interactions between 
teachers and students left much to be desired. They suggested that there was just not 
enough time provided whereby they could meet and talk with each other. Many teach- 
ers also felt that time constraints were responsible for the limited interaction between 
them and their students. 

# 

There was a high percentage of students who felt they did not belong in their 
schools. Most of the students who expressed the onbelonging feeling also indicated 
that teachers did not show interest in them nor encourage them to improve in their 
studies; the school did not encourage them to participate in school activities/ or 
understand their individual problems. More white students than minority-group stu- 
dents felt they did not belong in their scFool. The percent of students/ in all racial 
groupS/ rose dramatically from grade nine through twelve. It was interesting to note, 
however, that most students who were viewed as discipline problems identified with their 
schools and felt they belonged. 

Teacher workshops and in-service training / related to intergroup relations and 
minority- group education/, hove either not been appreciably provided by the schools or 
not well attended by faculty members. More than one-third of the teachers in the school 
system were reported to h*rve hod no training during the past two years in these areas. 
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Most of fhose teachers who' indicated that they have been involved in training sessions 
found them to be of little value* 

Most teachers, in all schools, had a positive view of teacher supervision and 
evaluation. Only a few of them were inclined to give a low rating to these two activ- 
ities. The attitude of teachers took, a reverse turn when they indicated the extent to 
which they were involved in school policy-making. In all schools, except the special 
ones, a significant majority of the faculty members reported that teacher participation 
in school policy-making was either minimal or not at all. This was confirmed by at 
least one-half of the school principals who made similar reports. 

Faculty morale in most New Brunswick schools was not exceptionally high. As 
a matter of ^act, it was rather low, particularly in the secondary schools. At New 
Brunswick High School, slightly more than three-fourths of the faculty gave teacher 
morale a low rating, while almost one-half of the faculty at Redshaw did the same. 

Recommendations 



1. MORE TIME SHOULD BE ALLOTTED FOR STUDENT-TEACHER 
CONFERENCES AND ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE DELIBERATELY 
. PROGRAMMED FOR STUDENT-TEACHER INTERACTION. 

A large number of students suggested that teachers were not 
interested in them and did not encourage them to improve 
academically. The seeming disinterest of teachers as well as 
^ the student-perceived lack of teacher encouragement might 
have resulted, at least in part, because enough time was not 
provided for teacher-student interaction. Both teachers and 
students indicated that the constraints of time prevented them 
from frequently meeting outside of class. It might serve the 

f 
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best interests of schools and their participants if well-defined 
teacher conference times were regularly scheduled. 

Teachers recognizing the problem of limited opportunities for 
student-teacher "get togethers," felt that the schools needed 
to provide activities which would allow for non-classroom 
meetings, it has become an established fact that students and 
teachers often come to know and understand each other better 
when they meet in informal settings. The comfort of such 
informality could probably do much to improve the student- 
teacher relations in New Brunswick schools. 



THE COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE STAFF AND PROCESS 
SHOULD BE REVIEWED, PARTICULAR ATTENTION SHOULD 
BE GIVEN TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH ALLOWED SO 
MANY STUDENTS TO GO UNCOUNSELLED AND WITHOUT 
GUIDANCE. IT MIGHT BE NECESSARY TO INCREASE THE 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING STAFF. 

All of the data suggested that the guidance and counselling 
services were far less than adequate. The large number of 
students and teachers who were critical of those services was 
evidence of this. The fact that many students did not avail 
themselves for guidance and counselling or were not given 
access to them, needs to be questioned. Students suggested 
that school counselors did not view them as individuals, but 
also indicated that they were too few in number to see stu- 
dents frequently. All of this might mean that the guidance 
and counselling staff is too small to serve the needs of its ^ 
sizable student population. 

The fact that so many students felt that the school did not 
understand their individual problems did not speak well for 
the relationship between students and counselors. Speaking 
even less favorably, was the alarmingly high percentage of 
students who did not feel comfortable talking to any one 
adult at school when they were distressed or in trouble. 



SCHOOL PROFESSIONALS SHOULD DELIBERATELY 
ENCOURAGE ALL STUDENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 

This recommendation was made before in a different context 
and in another section of the report. It is, however, import- 
ant enough to be repeated. The extremely high percentage 
of students, especially in the high school, who felt they had 
not been encouraged to use their talents nor participate in 
school activities might help to explain some of the negative 
feelings students hcve about New Brunswick High School. 

WELL DESIGNED AND PLANNED WORKSHOPS SPEAKING 
TO INTERGROUP RELATIONS AND MINORITY-GROUP ED- 
UCATION SHOULD BE 'CONDUCTED PERIODICALLY AND 
AT A TIME WHEN FACULTY MEMBERS CAN BE REQUIRED 
TO ATTEND. 

Schools involved in integrated education often forget or 
ignore the fact thaf positive intergroup relations require 
considerable work and training, or that teacher-training 
Inst;tutions do not usually equip teachers to perform effec- 
tively in racially-diverse settings* This seemed to be the 
cose in New Brunswick. It seems almost incumbent upon 
integrated schools to provide additional training foi; new 
teachers and continued training for older teachers who 
must serve the special needs of multi-racial education. 

Repeafmg the same "old ard tired" sensitivity sessions will 
not be of much benefit to teachers and is almost certain 
to dissuade them from attending. Well designed and timely 
workshops and in-service programs do, however, remain an 
effective way to train teachers and frclntain their interert 
in that training. 

New teachers in the profession and to the scrool system 
should be required, on a scheduled basis, to attend 
school-planned, in-service education sessions which 
speak directly to the requirements of integrated edu- 
cation. The more experienced teachers should be 
required to attend, with less frequency, the some 
kinds of sessions on school -provided time. 
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5. SCHOOL OFFICIALS SHOULD MAKE PROVISIONS FOR 
^'^ACHERS TO BECOME MORE INVOLVED IN SCHOOL 
POLICY-MAKING. 

Teacher participation in school policy-making is, at best min- 
imal. This, of course, hqs surely had an effect on teacher 
commitment to' school activities and-progroms. The abundance ^ 
of literature and research which speal^s tct the question, is very 
clear about the need. to involve teachers in those decisions 
which have an impact upon their professional lives. It is - 
suggested thqt a scKool -policy committee with decision-making 
responsibilities, be established which includes toth faculty 
members and administrators. Whatever form the.committee 
takes, it should begin with the kinds of decisions that will be 
rendered and some well-defined parameters wrthjn whicli those 
decisions will be made. 



6. TEACHERS SHQULD &E CONSULTED TO DETERMtNE THE 
CAtlSES OF TJiE EXTREMELY LOW TEACHER-MORALE IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK Sq/HOOLS AND TO PROVIDE .RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR REMOVING THEM. SCHOOL^FFICIALS, 
s IN C00PERATl6'N^WITH THE FA<?trLTY, SHOULD DEVELOP 
- PRIORITIES FOR DEALING WITH THEM AND ACT IMMEDIATELY. 



This study was designed to get some sense of teacher morale in 
the schools. It was not, however^, intended to get ct the causes 
. of low or high morale even though it was ei^pected jhat some 
of them would be revealed by other iFindings. Teacher morale 
was found to be very low in New Brunswick schools. Faculty 
members did not provide any reason^or this probably because 
they were not asked to do so. One thing was certain, though, 
that was the existence of a large number of teachers who were 
dissatisfied with their schools. It seems important then, that 
school officials find the causes for that dissatisfaction and, 
with reason, attempt to eliminate it. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 

Any ^attempt to acfdress the issue ,of educational outcomes must inevi- 
tably confront the problem of defining or circumscribing the elements which are to 
be considered in that process. In examining the outcomes resulting from a particu- 
lar process or set of activities, it is common practice to turn first to objectives or 
specified goals towards which that processor those activities hove addressed them- 
selves. Following this, or perhaps along with it, efforts are often made by some 
< logical or empirical approach to determine if any other outcomes have resulted — 
from a particular treatment — which were not originally articulated as goals or 

anticipated consequences. 

^* 

Educational systems and processes tend to make this approach difficult since 
they seldom articulate, with specificity, the purposes of schooling and the limitless 
number of activities which comprise it. The often-found vagueness of educa- 
tional goals seems to suggest a tacit assumption that most individuals, having been 
exposed to some degree of formal educotion, are aware of its objectives. Even 
when educational objectives ar.e specified, ihey are usually couched in language 
which makes evaluation difficult. The difficulty arises simply because the terms 
of the language cannot be translated into an operational form. 
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^ If might be argued that it is the elusive and difficul'f-to-measure elements of 
education that are of most importance anc ^hat the problem inheres not so much in ' 
their specif iccftion, but in the inability of present evaluations to adequately meas- 
ure them. If such an argument holds, evqiuators might then be finding recourse in 
the measurable to the detriment of the important. 

Educational outcomes, by any definition/ ere somehow viewed as function? 
of educational processes-- what happens or does not happen to students as a result 
ofxSchool programs and activities, and the many approaches and circumstances which 
are made attendent to them. When consideration is given to educational outcomes, 
they are generally divided into the two categories-— cognitive and noncognitive. 
"Noncognitive factors include motivation, attitudes, learning styles, social skills, 
self-owareness, and even such vague but important concepts as happiness and qual- 
ity of life." ^ Cognitive factors, on the other hand, speak more to the content area 
and focus on learning which is thought to be'measunjble by various achievement and 
performance tests. 

There are some other outcomes which might be viewed as educational ones, 
but which may or may not be directly related to the cognitive nor affective domains 
of learning. What happens to many students after they complete school can be viewed 
as G result of the school's educational process, but might also be attributable to var- 
iables which are external to the school setting. The withdrawal of some students 

1. Henry A. Averich, et. al.. How Effective is Schooling? A Critical Re- 
view and Synthesis of Research Findings (Santa Monica, California: Rand Corpo- 
ration, 1972), p. 16. 
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from school before compietion''and the transfer of others to another school system 

. ^ ^ . - X 

might also be viewed as educational outconeS/ particularly if they are perceived 

to result from something th^ school, within its parameters of operation, did or did 

not do* I 

School participants, and even school offi :als themselves, often define the 
roles of the school cjifferently; consequently, their expectations, in terms of edu- 
cational outcofT' , are jIso different. In the final analysis, therefore, one must 
operational ize his own reasbnable dafmition of terms as he examines the results of 
the educational process. 

For the purposes of this study, attention was given to two well-defined goals 
of most public school systems over which little disagreement is likefy to be gener- 
ated: achievement in the particular curridulum areas of reading and mathematics 
~ufid entry of graduating students int^ employment or post-liigh school education • 
In addition to thU, however, student withdrawals from formal education end pu- 
pil transfe.* to other school districts were examined. Student attitudes relating to 
interracial concerns were, in a sense, viewed as educational outcomes but were 
studied in a somewhat different context. This is reported in another chapter of the 
report. ^ * ^ 



Student Achi evement in [fending and , 
Mathematics 

The use of reading and mathemaWcs scores on standardized tests to measure 
the levels of student achievement has become a common practice in public schools. 
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This practice, for a variety of reasons, has often been challenged, apH its appro- 
priateness as a general assessment device for all. students has been sometimef. 
questioned. In spite of this, standardized tests continue to be employed on a lorge 
scale to determine student mastery in qurriculum areas such as reading and mathe- 
matics. A major reason for the continued use of *^hese measuring instruments 
probably lies in the fact that sound alternatives fo them have not been found or 
generally accepted « 

In early May of 1973, New Brunswick students in grades one and two and 
seven through twelve were tested in reading and mathematics with the California 
Achievement Test (CAT). At the same time, students in grades "three through six 
were tested in reading and mathematics with the CaliforniaTestof Basic Skills (CTBS). 
The outcomes on these tests were reported In the form of student grade-equivalent 
scores. These scores served as the basis for discussing and analyzing student achieve- 
ment in this study. Grade-equivalent scor^, in spite of some <?pinions to the 
contrary, can be useful, but they should be^nterpreted with caution and applied with 
understanding. For those who are least familiar with grade-equivalent scores. It 
might be of some value if a review of their meaning is made. ^ 

C ^ade- Equivalent Scores 

Grade-equivalent scores are norm-referenced scores; that is, they are determinec' 
by comparing the test scores of Individual students with the test scores of all other stu- 
dents in a^sanlple (In this case, a national sample). The average score of students in a 
specified grade and month is designated as the grade-level score for that particular 
level. Thus, a student achieving alscore equal to this mean score is assigned that 
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"grade-equivalent" score. In individual cases, the grade-equivalent score might 
require some interpretation.^ If a student in the seventh grode, for example, leceived . 
a grade-equivalent score of 9.0 on a mathematics test, his score would be equivalent 
to the mean score of nin^h ^race ^students in the sample who were faking the test. This 



does not necessarily suggest that th /enth grade student can master materials pre- 
sented in a ninth grade mathematics class. Mastery, in this case, might even be 
unlikely since the student would probably not have had exposure to materials appro- 
priate for the ninth year leve. 

Such scores do not tell very much about the standing of students relative to their 
peers at their particular grade level. ^Knowing, therefore, that a given student in the 
tenth grade has a grade-equivalent score in reading of 8.0 does not also allow one to 
know, with any accuracy, how much the performance of the tenth grader differs fron» 
tliar of his tenth grade classmates, even though it is obvious that he is performing 
below the nanonai norm for that group. 0 

With these cautions in mind, it should be pointed out that the analysis of achieve- 
ment outcomes in this study was based on "data which were made available by a 
representative sample of students from each grade level (wjth the exception of those in 
grades 4 and 7). This permitted some statement of the relative standings of specific 
subgroups of students within each grade. Other analyses indicated aver ge grade- 
equivalent scores for these same subgroups at each grade level. These relative standings, 
however, did not permit thp determination of any absolute degrees of differences among 
subgroups since differences between grade-equivalent scores did not represent equal intervals. 
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Reading Achievement 



Table 4 J presents reading achievement data so that it can be examined for each 
racial group, both by grades and within grades. , Such an examination revealed tf-e 



following trends, bll of which might have been hypothesized: 

Smaller percentages of white students were reading below 
grade level than were black and Hispanic students. Black 
students, in' turn, represented a liigher percentage of read- 
ers at or above grade level when compared to Hispanic 
students. 

There was a tendency for reading performance to decline 
for all groups from the first grade to the eighth grade, 
where 75 percent of the white students, 91 percent of the 
black students, and 100 percent of the Hispanic students 
were reading below grade level. 

The percentage of white students reading at or above grade ^ 
level increased significantly in grades 9 through 12. This 
was not true of students in other racial groups. The percent- 
age of black students reading below grade level in these 
grades varied from 77 to 93 percent, while that of Hispanic 
students never went below 83 percent. Indeed, for this 
latter group of students, no more than 35 percent was ever 
found to perform at or above grade level and this occurred 
only in the first grade sample. ' * 

Preliminary analysis of the effect of socio-economic status on rieading achieve*- 

ment of each racial group showed that as socio-economic status increased, so did the 

proportion of white and black students who read at grade level and above. r"(5^ Table 

4.2) This pattern was reversed in the Hispanic sample where lower performance seemed 

to be associated with increasing socio-economic standing. Even in socio-economic 

groupings, white students reading below grade; level tended to be much fewer than their 

counter parts in other racial groups. . - j[L54 
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Mathematics Achievement 

Ach'^^vement in mathematics by different racial groups showed some similarities 
•o that of achievement in reading. These similarities existed for att"groups~at~^'a~ch 
grade level. At all grade levels except the third, where there was a sample of only 
four white students, the proportion of students scoring below grade level was greater 
for black and Hispanic students than it was for white students. This disparity was most 
noticeable for grades nine through twelve, where the proportions below grade level 
ranged from 22 percent to 55 percent for white students and 70 to 96 percent for black 
students. The range for Spanish-speaking students was between 75 to 100 percent . 
This .is shown in Table 4.3. 

When mal hematics achievement is examined according to socio-economic status, 
findings similar to those for reading were again obtained. This is shown in Table 4.4. 
With the exception of the Hispanic group, increasing socio-economic status was asso- 
ciated with decreasing proportions of students performing below their grade norm. 
However^ this tendency was more Iharked among white students. 

A Comparison of Reading and 

Mathematics Achievement 

A r 'e detailed analysis of the performance of students at each grade level was 
made throjgh an examination of the mean grade-equivalent scores which were obtained. 
Table 4.5 compares the performance of white, black, and Hispanic students in mathe- 
matics and reading achievement at each grade level, and indicates the overall level 
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of achievement for eoch grode. This table was arranged so that one could view stu- 
dents' achievements in terms of the average number of months separating eacn group's 
performance from that of the national norm* 

Table 4.5 



Mean Deviation from Grade Norm by Months 
in Reading and Mathematics by Grade 
and Racial Group 



Grade 






Racial 


Group 






- Grade Mean 


White 


Blac 


k 


Hispanic 


Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


1 


+ 4 


+ 3, 


+ 1 


+ 1 


0 


+ 1 


+ 1 


+ 1 


2 


+ 1 


+ 2 


- 3 


+ 2 


- 6 


- 6 


- 3 


- 1 


3 


- 3 


- 6 


- 3 


- 3 


- 6 


-16 


- 4 


- 4 


5 


-10 


- 1 


-12 


-11 


-14 


- 9 


-12 


- 8 


6 


- 7 


- 3 


-17 


-15 


-22 


-20 


-16 


"13 


8 


-17 


-20 


-38 


-34 


'-47 


-33 


-34 


-31 


9 


0 


1 


-17 


-13 


-26 


-17 


-15 


-11 


10 


+ 1 


+ 1 


-23 


-28 


-29 


-45 


-13 


-16 


n 


- 1 


- 1 


-34 


-29 


-26 


-29 


-12 


-10 


12 


+ 3 


- 2 


-32 


-46 


-56 


-53 


- 5 


-11 



By this criteria it can be seen that overall performance in mathematics at each 
grade level more closely approximates the national norm than does performance in read- 
ing. This is true except at grade levels one and two, where they are equal and at grade 
levels ten and twelve, where the reading level of reading is higher than that of mathe- 
matics. This descrepancy at the tenth grade is probably due to the poor performance 
of the Spanish-speaking sample in mathematics, relative to reading; at the twelfth 
grade, the black student sample might have contributed most to the reversal of the 
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pattern. 

As noted before, in both reeding an<l mathematics, there was an increasing 
disparity between perfoi.nance levels cf all groups of students in the New Brunswick 
sample and the notional norm from grades one through eight. This was more outstond- 
ing in reading than, in mathematics. But from grade nine through twelve there was 
virtually no difference between the mean achievement scores of white students and 
jat of the national norms. This is seen rather clearly in Tables 4.6 and 4.7. On the 
other hand, the mean achievement scores of black and Hispanic students in these grades 
did not come close to being normative. 

Socio-econom i c Status a nd Achievement 

The method of assigning socio-economic status to the sampled students in this 
study was discussed in the introductory section of this report. In spite of some weak- 
nesses in this labelling approach, it did provide workable designations which were of 
some use and made it possible to begin looking at students in terms of social class and 
economic standing. 

As expected, a strong relationship 'wqs^'found between the race of New Brunswick 

t 

students and their socio-economic stotus/ The majority (62 percent) of white students 
sampled fell into the middle SES category while the percentage of black and Spanish- 
speaking students in this group /was 34 and 15 percent, respectively. A high 
concentration of black students ^65 percent) and Hispanic students (83 percent) was 
found In the lowest end of th^'social cLss spectrum. In thehigh socio-economic status 
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category, fh ^ white students constituted 80 percent. 

When the overall relationship befwet n social status and achievement was examined 
and based on the proportion of low, middle, and high socio-economic class members 
who were performing below, at, or above grade level, the differences were found to 
be significant at the .01 level for both reading and mathematics. When each racial 
group was examined separately, along socio-economic lines, it was only in the sample 
of white students that a significant relationship' (p< , 01) was found between social class 
Standing and level of achievement. This was true only for reading— although for mathe- 
matics/ the relationship approached significance at the .01 level. 

While these findings indicated that the performance pf non-white students in 
reading and mathematics were unrelated to the socio-economic conditions from which 
they came, they were difficult to reconcile with the clear relationship found in the 
white sample with respect to reading and mathematics. Although causal inferences 
are unwarranted in a study such as this, it might be speculated that the in-home be- 
haviors rel^^vant to school performance were more definitely associated with social 
class in the white population, while this was less true for the non-white groups. On 
the other hand, one could possibly assume that forces within the schools acted uni- 
formly to affect minority-grpup students of all social classes, yet differentially 
affecting the performance of minority-group students in accordance with their socio- 
economic status. 

The possibility of sample bias should not be overlooked, however; this could have ^ 
occurred in at least two ways. !n the first place, there were more than two hundred 
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cases of the 1,066 included in this study for which no informotion wos ovaibble on 
which to moke a clo'^-jficatlon into socio-e':onomic»status. If these two hun ^d or 
more Indi^'i duals v;ere not representative of tfie^^ample os a whole, then the overall . 
effect would be a distortion of the sample with respect to the variables of clossifico- 
tion which were studied^ Also, tP>e possib*'it^ did exist that clearer judgements were 
mode in classifying white parent occuj^otions into the three levels of socio-economic 

status than were mode in the- case of block and Hispanic parents. There was a relo- 

I 

tively hijh percentage of block and Hispanic students who were reluctant to give the 
occupation of their parent$ or indicated that they simply did not know'whot it was. 
This could, of course, be explained in speculative ^erms^ but such an explanation 
would* do' little to oltei the possibility of faulty social-class classifications. 

Summary bnd Discussion of the F indings 

V/ithin the comewhot limited view of educational outcomes to which this Report ^ 
addressed'itself, it con be reasonably generalized that white^students perform better , 

than minority-group students, throughout the educational system, on standardized tests 

> 

of achievement in^feoding and matherpatics. fhrouyhout the elementary school grades, 
there appeared to be a continuing decline of performance levels in both of these areas 
for both minority-group and majority-group youngsters alike. 

It was interesting to note thot-ot the first gode level, all students, irrespective 
of socio! class or racial group, were slightly above or at grade level norms in reading 
and mathemafics. For white students, this relationship continued into the second grade 
fofboth reading and mathematics, while it.wos not true for Spanish-speaking students 
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in«ither area. Black sfudents began ta show below-average perfarmance in reading 
" / . - 

at the iecqnd grade levJl. By the third grade, all itudent groups appeared on the minus 

side cf fhe achievement comparison and this was observed through the eighth grade. 

Jhe fac^ that children from all ethnic groups sampled showed a similgr pattern of 
increasmg achievement discrepancy, with respect to a national sample, seemed to point 
to o similority of underlying cousotive factors. The caution should be entered here,. *. 
' that this study was cross-sec ticno I rather than longitudinal. Therefore, the student out- 
cor|jBS, obtoinec! at different grode levels, were from different students ond not from 
the some students over o period of time. It was possible, then, thot what appeared to 
,be o "circumstontive deficit" in measured achievement wos reflective of o real difference 
between the students sampled ot each grode level. This, of course, would suggest thot 
there are more competent students entering the school system now thon was the cose pre- 
viously. The ochievement findings even in the presence of speculotion did, however, 
oilow it to be said thot the school system, os it wos constituted during the course of the ^ 
study, hod not succeeded in keeping students ot, nor bringing them to a normative level 
of perfornionce— which wri determined by o notional ly-sampled-populotion. 

The ninth grade doto ind ico ted o^ reversal of the achiever 3nt trend obseived in 
grades one through eight. Hod this been o longitudinal study, such o finding would have 
presented considerable interpretative difficulty. Since it was not, it seemed more reos- 
onoble to hypothesi2:fe that this sudden reversal stemmed from two mofOr causes: The 
first wos the differential rotes ot which more oble and less able students progress in high 
school) and the second was the influx cff students v/?th higher levels of ochievement into 
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the New Brunswick High School. The latter appeared to be a very plausible expla- 
natjon, since New Brunswick High School craws a. high percentage of its s^^udents 
from the^ largely white and middle-class towns of North Brunswick and Milltown. , 
These students, bringing with them and maintaining high achievement levels/ 
"average out" the achievement level deficits observed in the white student population 
in classes up to the eighth year. This "averaging out" was not possible for the black 
and Hispanic student populations and although differences in performance levels, rel- 
atlve to the national sample, m jht have been marginally reduced, they nevertheless 
remained substantial. . In fact, beginning from the lowered deficit level in the ninth 
grade, these minority-group students again indicated an increasing trend in achieve- 
ment deficits a% grade levels increased. Thus overall, the performance difference 
between white and non-white students was much greater in the high school than in 
the elementary schools. A reminder should again be made about the cross-sectional 
nature of this study, and rhe danger of making inferences about progression from grade 
to grade. With all caution aside, however, it could have been concluded that the 
New Brunswick school system had not been effective in keeping minority-group students 
c.onr.petitive with their white peers in terms of achievement, which had been defined by 
national norms. That lack of competitiveness certainly extends fa»* beyond achievement 
scores and, as ether findings have indicated, permeates the full run of school programs. 
Under no circumstances should one assume that the performance disparity between ma- 
jority and minority-group students rested only within the bounds of reading and 
mathematics achievement scores. 
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The available Informafion indicated that socio-economic status was somewhat 
related to achievement, with lower socio-etonomic status being associated with 
lower achievement levels when race was held constant. Since white students were 
represented more in the upper socio-economic levels, it might have been that the 
extra-curricular behaviors, attitudes, and material supports associated with school 
success put them in a more favorable position relaKve to their non-white counterparts. 
For whatever reasons, white students in high social class groups tended to be high ' 
achievers. For black and Hispanic students, their social class seemed to make little 
difference in terms of their school performance ratingi*. 

Recommenda tions 



1. A REAL COMMITMENT SHOULD BE MADE TO THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF READING AND MATHEMATICS SKILLS. IHE 
COMMITMENT SHOULD BE EVIDENCED BY THE PROVISION 
OF ADEQUATE RESOURCES AND PROGRAMS. 

It would seem impossible to be unaware of or ignore the mag- 
nitude of student deficits in reading and mathematics in New- 
Brunswick schools. Those youngsters who ai'e residents of the 
town, in all racial groups and socio-economic classes, begin 
losing ground shortly after they leave the first grade and those 
who graduate from the system tend to do so with extreme basic 
skills handicaps, if the performance of students from North 
Brunswick and Milltown were not considered, the average 
New Brunswick graduate would probably leave school at least 
four years below the national norm in reading and mathematics 
achievement. It is likely, however, that the deficit in reading 
would be greater than that in mathematics. 

Since the personal variables of students (race and social class) 
did not appear to be significantly related to student achieve- 
oiCnt iri fhc Mon-^high scliool grades, the progressive cieciine 
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in reading and mathematics competence must.be attributable 
to other factors. One of thore might be identified as a lack 
of real commitment which adeq jately addresses the problems 
incident to the development ot desired reading and compu- 
tational skills. 

The town of New Brunswick needs to make a commitment to 
the improvement of student achievement. This does net mean 
that reliance should be put on an edict of the Board of Edu- 
cation or a mandate of the superintendent. Neither of these 
represent commitment unless they are occompanied by ade- 
quate resources, provided by the town, and the will to make 
them work for accourlcible results. 

Dependence upon external funding for educational programs 
does not represent high commitment. Funding by outside 
•sources should not be discouraged, but it should not be viewed ^ 
as an "only way" to underwrite needed school activities, ^.^-.^.-.^sj^^ 
Those successful funded programs should be continued even 
when they are no longer funded, and even expanded if they 
have been particularly effective. 

EXPAND READING IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS TO GIVE BAL- 
ANCED ATTENTION TO STUDENTS THROUGHOUT THE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

For most school systems, learning to read is the major occupa- 
tion of pupils in the first three or four grades. For New 
Brunswick schools, however, the concentration given to read- 
ing in the lower grades needs to be applied in the upper grades 
as well. The findings of the study clearly show that reading 
disabilities begin to become acute in the middle grades and 
are at their worse in the high school. Jt is in these grades, 
where only limited attention .is -focused on reading programs. 

The special reading programs, for the most part, are in the 
primary grades and, in a sense, at the expense of upper- 
grade students. This is not to suggest that such programs 
should be removed from the lower grades, but it is to say 
that the reading problems of students should be attacked at 
all school levels/ and'with equal force. 
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3. EVALUATE THE APPROPRIATENESS OF EXISTING READING- 
IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS IN TACH OF THE SCHOOLS, 
GIVE PARTICULAR ATTENTIOi^J TO THE EXTENT TO>HICH 
THE READING REQUIREMENTS OF ALL STUDENTS ARE BE- 
ING SERVED. 

There are a number of programs which have been designed to 
either teach or improve the reading skills of students • Some 
of them are more effective than others. Given the reading- 
achievement status of New Brunswick students, it seems 
important to systemotically and thoroughly examine reading pro- 
grams and practices which are now in operation to determine 
if th^y represent the best possible efforts. 

Some school administrators and staff members are more commit- 
ted and aggressive then others. These school people tend to 
have a better sense of student needs and more effective programs 
to serve them. All school principals should be evaluated 
in terms of how well they have recognized the reading needs 
of students and the strategies they have developed and imple- 
mented to deal with them. 



4. THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING SHOULD BECOME THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF MORE TEACHERS IN VARIOUS 
DISCIPLINES. 

The improvement of reading should not be left solely to a 
reading specialist or a few English teachers. The respons- 
' ibility for this should be assumed by more teachers in several 
of the academic disciplines. Teacher workshops and training 
sessions which are concernedwith reading problems and tech- 
niques for dealing with them would be quite appropriate. To 
assume that only "reading teachers" understand the problems 
and that "other teachers" can provide no remedies is indeed 
Q mistake. 



5. ESTABLISH READING ROOMS IN EACH SCHOOL WHICH 
ARE ADECJUATELY STAFFED AND INTO WHICH STUDENTS 
CAN BE SCHEDULED. 

A reading room should be set up in each school, particularly 
at the secondary level, with staffs of especially competent 
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and interested teachers. These rooms should exist for the de- 
velopment and improvement C'f reading, spelling, oral, and 
writing skills. To aHow all sli. dents to benefit from this fa- 
;cility and disallow the stigma or remediation, the room should 
be set up to meaningfully accomodate youngsters who are with 
or without reading deficits. 

The rooms should not be set up for casual Teading nor viewed 
as a student lounge or appendage of the library. They should 
be organized to provide a program of supervised and supported 
learning, and students should be guided and programnied into 
them with a definite set of expected outcomes. 



Dropouts, Withdrawals, and Graduates 

Students leave public schools by different routes and each path taken is some- 
times viewed as a school success or an educational failure. When youngsters depart 
from school with a certificate of completion, the departure usually represents q posi- 
tive outcome of the educational process. On the other hand, students who get 
diverted along the way and those who withdraw permanently from the formal education- 
al structure are perceived in terms of school inadequacies. Other students are those 
who withdraw and move to another district, to either continue or complete their edu- 
cation — they are often used to suggest a school system's shortcomings. 

Of course, school systems do not control all of the many variables which de- 
termine if students will remain in school and graduate. Whether schools are rightly 
or wrongly praised and criticized over student departures, becomes highly circum- 
stantial. In spite of the many and varied circumstances under which young people 
leave school, student departures, in whatever form they take, continue to be per- 
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ceived by many as measures o 



f school effectiveness and educational outcomes. 



S chool Dropouts 

- New Brunswick school., like those In many other districts, had their share of 
students who aborted their public school attendance and withdrew permanently from 
the educational system. Student dropouts were reported by special and secondary 
schools and these reports are summarized in Table 4.8. 



Table 4.8 

Reported Dropouts in Various New Brunswick 
Schools 
(1971-1972 and 1972-1973) 



Racial Group 



Total 



School 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 




NBHS 


60 

(37.3%) 


82 

(50.9%) 


19 
(1.1.8%) 


161 

(100%) 


Redshaw 


3 

(100%) 


1 0 


0 


3 

(100%) 


Roosevelt 


34 

(35.8%) 


' ' 28 
(30.5%) 


33 

(33.7%) ^ 


95 

(100%) 


New Street 


0 


7 

(100%) 


0 


7 

(100%) 


Family L. C. 


0 


4 

(80.0%) 


1 

(20.0%) 


5 

(100%) 


Total 


97 

(36.4%) 


121 

t » A tf\l \ 

(44.0-/0; 


53 

(19.0%) 


271 

(100%) 
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An examination of the data presented in Table 4,8 revealed that, over a tv/o- 
year period,. nearly 300 students leftschoc»l with no intention of returning and 
without graduating. The dropouts were fairly represented by all racial groups with some 
imbqiance jn particular schools. White students, who made up 34.4 percent of the 
total school enrollment, constituted 36.4 percent of the dropouts. Black students, 
who represented 50.3 percent of the school district enrollment, consitituted 44.6 
percent of the dropouts. Of the schools' fifteen percent Spanish-spooking enrollment, 
19 percent were dropouts. 

When dropouts were looked at by individual schools, the disparity, along racial 
lines, was found to be most pronounced at New Brunswick High School where minority- 
group students were 38.6 percent of the student body, but represented 62.7 percent 
of the dropouts. At the Roosevelt School, a similar but reverse disparity was noticed. 
Here white students were only 17.5 percent of the enrollment, but were 35.8 percent 
of the dropouts. 

There ore perhaps as many reasons why students drop out of school as there ore 
dropouts themselves and, oftentimes, the real reasons ore not revealed* School offi- 
cials in New Brunswick were asked to provide the reasons given when students left 
>chool; this information is presented in Table 4.9. Most students were reported to 
hove dropped out because they locked interest in school. This "lock of interest" cot- 
gory probably represented a host of reasons which were never really specified by the 
exiting students. This is not to suggest that the school reports were inaccurate, because 
youngsters do lose Interest :r. school and v/ithdrcv/ for that reason. The point to be made. 
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however, is that students become disinterested in school for o wide variety of 
reasons, inany of which are never identified. 

Table 4.9 

Reported Reasons for Student Dropouts From 
New Brunswick Schools 
by Racial Group and Sex 
(1971-1972 and 1972-1973) 



Racial Group 



Reported 
Reasons 


White 




Black 




Hispanic 


Tota 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Lack of Interest 


36 


34 


52 


46 


27 


22 


217 


Personal Reasons 


5 


2 


■ 4 


4 


0 


0 


15 


Military i-ervice 


9 


1 


7 


0 


3 


0 


20 


Employment 


1 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Marriage 


0 


1 


0 


-0 


0 


0 


6 


No reason given 


2 


5 


3 


1 


0 


0 


11 


Total 


53 


44 


70 


30 


23 


271 


275 



A look at the dropout data along sex lines revealed that young men and wo- 
men were close to being equally represented. Male dropouts did tend to be a little 
higher in number than females, but the difference did not appear to be significant* 
Leaving^$c)iool for military service or to enter into employment were, understand- 

f ^ 

ably, reasons which few females gave. There was, nonetheless, a somewhat 
balanced number of both sexes in the other "reasons" categories which grouped the 
dropouts. 

Dropout prevention has long been a concern of those who are interested in public 
education even when facing the reality that retention of all students in school is a near 
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impossibility. There are many students who, under the most ideal circumstances, would 
simply have no desire to stay in school. On the other hand, tht»re are countle>s young 
people who want to be in school and struggle to remain there buf, in the end, leave 
prematurely. The perplexing problems that potential dropouts generate continue to 
defy the most imaginative educators and leave them in a constant search for solutions. 

Speaking directly to the dropout situation in New Brunswick schools, faculty 
members were asked to make recommendations of their first priority for keeping poten- 
tial dropouts in school. Teachers in New Brunswick High School tended to offer one 
of three suggestions. Thirty-eight percent (N=84) of the responding faculty members 
felt that the school needed a high-powered work-study vocational program, while 30 
percent of them thought that more special programs and a relevant curriculum might pro- 
vide a solution. Fourteen percent of the recommending teachers were of the opinion that 
students should be allowed to drop out if they so desired; this thought was tempered with 
the proviso that dropouts be permitted to return to school if they felt inclined to do so at 
a later time. One insightful teacher at the high school spoke to the need for program 
flexibility, and offered this comment: 

We need meaningful. programs which serve the needs of indi- 
viduals in spite of their grade level. When I taught a bi-lingual 
class, a bright Spanish tenth grade student, who was the sole sup- 
port of a family of nine following his father's death, was denied 
the schedule he needed. Under no circumstances would the school 
permit him to come to school two hours a day and then be put in a 
co-op program so he could hold a job and also receive an edu- 
cation. 

The majority of responding teachers at ^he Redshaw and Roosevelt schools (N=57) 
felt that a dropout remedy might take the form of more relevant individualized programs. 
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One respondent summarized this by saying: "Make school more meaningful for them 
(potential dropouts). Find out why they want to drop out and provide alternauves for 
them. So many students can't see what good school is doing for them," The recum-r. 
mendation offered most frequently by elementary school faculty members (N=94) called 
for the establishment of a Career Education Center. 

Student Withdrawals 

The enrollment records of most public education systems usually show that during 
the course of a year, some students have withdrawn from their schools. These withdraw- 
ing students were not dropouts, but rather, were young people who continued their 
education inotherpublicschool districtsorinprivdte educational institutions. The trans- 
fer of students out of a school district is normally an expected occurrence and, in most 
instances, it has created little cause for concern. For a variety of reasons, students 
move out of one school district and continue their education in another. Usually when 
this happeiiis, in-coming new students will tend to stabilize and maintain school enroll- 
ments. Nevertheless, in an urban and racially-integrated system such as that existing 
in New Brunswick, student withdrawals should not be just casually observed or dismissed 
as events of minimal significance. The transfer of students out of the school district 
or into the private educotion sector might well be indicators which suggest school par- 
ticipant appraisals of New Brunswick schools in general and their programs and 
practices in particular. 
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During recent years, one of the most pronounced changes in American society 
has been the population shift by certain social classes and other grbOps away fnm the 
Cities. A number of factors have been offered to explain this phenomenon, but one of 
special prominence is that which speaks to the "lacking quality" of urban schools. 
The quality of public schools issue has, undoubtedly, been often presented to actu- 
ally talk about a number of other urban problems which are only tangentially related 
to public education. This, however, does not alter the fact that a community's per^ 
ception of school effectiveness might, to some extent, be indicated by the degree to 
which its students are removed from the local system of public education in favor of 
another. Such an indicator should be accepted with caution; there are many dissatis- 
fied parents who wish to transfer their student children, but are without the means to do 
so. 

Even though there has been an unparalleled exodus from the inner cities to sur-^ 
rounding areas and suburbs, it should not be assumed that all of the families who leave 
the cities do so in "flight." Because of tW transitory nature of certain city dwellers, ' 
it is not uncommon for them fb migrate from one urban setting to another, or return to 
their home of origin. This migration, with its accompanying student withdrawals, might 
have nothing to do with the schools themselves, and may result from a number of different 
circumstances. 

Student withdrawals, in spite of circumstances — whether they represent dissatis- 
faction with the schools' or parents' unwillingness to keep their children in a particular 
school district — are somewhat reflective of the esteem in which local public schools 
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are held. Just as this is true elsewhere, it is also true in New Brunswick where 1,493 
students tronsferred out of the school system. during the past two years. Each s-:,hool 
had a number of withdrawals and these are reported in the following table. 



Table 4. 10 

Student Withdrawals from 
— New-Brunswick Schools-^ - 
(1971-1972 and 1972-1973) 



School 




Racial Group 




Total 




«Af L* A. 

White 


black 


Hispanic 




NBHS 


122 

/CO xo/ \ 

(00. 6%) 


81 


25 

/I O 10/ \ 


208 

/ 1 f\r\o/ \ 


Gibbons* 
Redshaw 


88 

(45.8%) 


71 

36.9%) 


33 

(17.3%) 


192 

(100%) 


Roosevelt 


80 

(52.3%) 


43 

(27. 1%) 


30 

(19.6%) 


153 
(100%) 


New Street 


2 

(14.3%) 


12 

(85,7%) 


0 


14 

(100%) 


. Bayard 


2 

( 3.6%) 


30 

(53.6%) 


24 

(42.8%) 


56 

(100%) 


McKinley 


0 


22 
(100%) 


0 


22 

(100%) 


Nathan Hale 


10 

(15.4%) 


41 

(66.2%) 


14 

(19.4%) 


65 
(100%) 


Wilson 


109 
(74, 1%) 


21 

(14.5%) 


15 

(10.4%) 


145 
(100%) 
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Table 4. 10 (continued) ' 



Schooi 




Racial Group 




Trtfnl 

lorai 




White 


Black • 


Hispanic 




Washington 


11.1 
(82.1%) 


16 

' (10.4%) 


27 

(17,5%) 


154 
(100%) 


Livingston 

i 


122 
(53.0%) 


65 

(28.3%) 


43 

(19.7%) 


230 
(100%) 


Ltncoin 


Izo 
(66.8%) 


(21.3%) 


22 

(11.9%) 


184 ' 
. (100%) 


' Lord Sterling 


2 

( 2.8%) 

t 


41 

(58.6%) 


27 ' 
(38.6%) 


70 

■(100%) 


• Total 


77] 
(51.6%) 


462 
(30.8%) 


26C 
(17.6%) 


1,493 
(100%) 



* no data available 



Contrary rp whot one migfit-have expected, the withdrawals/ by the different ra-'' 
cial groups from most of the schools, were nenerally proporfionate to their racial 
representation in the scKoolsV environments. Noticeable exceptions were at the Roosevelt 
School where white students were 17.5 percent of the enrollment , but represented 53.3 
per^jent of the withdrawals, and at the Washington Elemenfcbry School where miriority- 
group students constituted 73.7 percent of ^he enrollment, but made up only 27.9 
perc€jnfof the witridrowais. Atthe Livingston Scl^oo I where white enrol lmen^ was 16.5 ^ 
percent, 53 percent of the •.. tthdrav.^alo we.^e also white. Withdrawals at the Lincoln 
Elementary SchopI were disproportionately white and Hispanic^ but at the Lord Sterr 

ling School, thepatt'^rn somewhat Reversed itself when Hispanic students constituted 
38. 6 percent of the withdrawals, W '^niy 10.5 percent of the enroilmerit. The re- 
ported reckons given for student wi^dravyals are In Table 4. 1 1 . . / 
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^ A high percentage (73.3%) of the withdrawals resulted when students moved out 
of the New Brunswick school district. T' e number of students who moved wc* pro- 
portionally distributed along racial and sex ne?; and in inis regard, did not seein to 

reflect any gfoup peculiarity. Transfers to private schools, though representing only 

< 

' n.? percent of the total withdrawals, were seemingly actions taken primarily by white 
families. This is supported by the fact that only 14.6 percent of the students who le/t 
the public schools to enter private ones were black or Hispanic, 

Generalizations from the withdrawo! data were difficult to make for several rea- 

sons. The information supplied by the Roosevelt School did not specify whether or not 

' 

their studen; transfers were to othe; towns or to private schools. The percentage of 

s 

withdrawing students, for which no withdrav/al reason was given, was three white 
youngsters and 66 minority-group members. When looking at the generol withdrawal 
rate (10.3 percent of enrollments), there was no way to determine it$\eal significance, 
particularly since no data was made available ^or comparative purppses. In addition 
to this, there wasYio information which suggested the extent to which new students 
had transferred intQ New Brunswick schools nor any information about the off-setting 
impact of these transfers. ^ 

The question^of student transfers to private schools was not conclusively answered 
by the New Biunswick school^c^lota. While ij:.was determined that only 1.2 percent 
of the public school students transferred to private ^schools in or arou^^he city, there 
was no indication made to suggest the number of students who returned to ""he public 
schools after an experience in the areas' private or parochial ones. The number and 
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percent of children In New Brunswick whose education had been only in non-public 
schools would have been significant in speaking to the community's perceptions of the 
public schools' appropriateness for serving their children. This statistic was not o/ail- 
able and therefore, private-school attendance as a measure of perceived public school 
inadequacies could not be fully addressed. 

High School Graduates 

* One of the most commonly used assessment measures of school system effectiveness 
is that which simply speaks to the number or percentage of students who successfully 
complete their high school studies and ultimately graduate. When graduates, such as " 
those leaving the high schools in New Brunswick, reprc,sent various racial^^rous} it 
oftentimes 'becomes equolly significant' to consider the number of those completing school 
in terms of *heir identification with each of the ethnic groups in particular; it is really 
the school systems' holding power that is being measured — with the number of graduates 
serving as the gauge. 

The 1973 high school graduate data was not exami; by a longitudinal method 
and, consequently no concluMons were drawn which spoke to student attrition leading 
up to that year's graduating clais. The number of students enrolled at New Brunswick 
Hiqh School and the racial composition of that enrollment were essentially no different 
in the spring of 1972 than in the fall of 1973. Given this, the class enrollments of the 
early 1973-1974 school year were used to make some assumption about the school sys- 
tem's ability to hold students in its educational programs. Data, on the basis of v/hich 




those ossumpHons were made, is presented in Table 4.12. 



Table 4.12 



Enrollment of the Three Upper Grades 
at New Brunswick High School 
(September, 1973) 



Grade 




Racial Group 




Total 


White 


Bjack 


Hispanic 


10 


360 
(62.8%) 


182 

(31 .8%)- 


' 30 
( 5.2%) 


572 
(100%) 


11 


327 
. (65.8%) 


155 
(31 .2%) 


15 

( 3 .0%) 


497 
(100%) 


12 . 


. 357 
(76.3%) 


■ 97 
(20.7%) 


14 

( 3 .0%) 


468 , 
(100%) 



The overall enrollment of the high school moved downv/ard froni the tenth to 
the twelfth grade; Hie difference berween the number of tenth year students and 
twelftfi graders was about 18 percent. The number of white students in each class 
was relntively close being the same. The percentage of white students, how- 
ever, was 62.8 percent in the tenth grade, but 76.3 percent in the twelfth grade— 
a difference 'upward of almost 14 percent. From this one could assume that, to a 
very high degree, the school succeeded in holding white students in school and 
they ultimately graduated . 

However, one could not assume from data in Table 4.12 that the school 
was highly successful in holding minority-group students to the point where they re- 




ceived a diploma. The enfollmenf of bofh black and Hispanic studenfs In fhe twelffh 
grade was significantly lov/er fhan it was In the tenth and eleventh grades, fie num- 
ber of black students who v/ere seniors was about 46 percent less than those who »were 
sophomores. Hispanic tenth graders were twice the number of those who were In tne 
senior class. The enrollment pattern of minority-group youngsters appeared to be 
just the opposite of the one established by their white peers. White student enroll- 
ment seemed to remain very stable while that of black and Hispanic students was 
reduced by nearly 50 percent between the .tenth and twelfth grades. 

There were 552 students In the graduating class of 1973. Their racial and sex 
distribution is presented in the following Table, 4.13. 



Table 4. 13 

Distribution of Student*^ by Racial Group and Sex 
in the 1973 Graduating Cla s 



Racial 


Sex 




Total 


Group 


Male 


Female 




White 


190 
(34.4%) 


233 
(42.3%) 


423 ' 
(76.7%) 


Black 


48 

( 8.6%) 


68 

(12.3%) 


116 
(20.9%) 


Hispanic 


4 

( 0.7%) 


9 

( 1.7%) 


13 

(2.4%) 


Total 


242 
(43.7%) 


310 
(56.5%) 


552 
(100%) 
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The significance of the number and racial composfion of siudenfs who graduafed 
cannof be minimized. Of greaf imporfance also was fhe course fhaf sfudenfs ')iirsued 
after fhey completed high schooL To get some understanding of how New Druns- 
wick's 1973 graduates v/ere faring after leaving school, data from the Foilow-up of 
High School Graduates was summarized and subjected to analysis. Of the 552 stu- 
dents who finished school la^f year, 348 (63 percent) of them sought some form of 
post-high school education or training, while most of the remoming 204 (37 percent) 
entered the labor force. 

High schoo! graduates in four-year colleges. Thirty-five perceiir of the 1973 
graduates (192 students) entered four-year colleges. Most of these students (103) 
regisiced at institutions of hightr education which were located in the State of Nev/ 
Jersey. Of the stu-Jei ts who enrolled in these colleges, 73 percent were white, 
21 percent were black ♦ and 6 percent were Hispan'c. These racial percentages were 
reasonably parallel to those of the graduating class. Although the number was small, 
the percentage was relatively high for Hispanii students who were only 2.4 percent 
of the graduating class, but 6 percent of those bttending fcjr-yeor colleges. En- 
rollment by numbers, in terms of sex, was also very close to that of the high school 
senior class. Fifty-srven percent of four-yersr college enrol lees were youn^ v/omen, 
which was abuut the same as the 56.5 percent female representation among the 1973 
graduates. ^^^^^ 



^ 2, New Jersey State Department of Education, Follow-up of High School Grad- 
uates, (Fall Report, 1973), Division of Research Planning and Evaluation, Office of 
management Information Branch of Statistics, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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High school graduates in two-yeor colleges^ Eighty-four of tKe high school 
graduates were enrolled in two-year colleges/ oil of which were located in the State 
of New Jersey. Of these* enrollees, 92 percent were white and a percent were block. 
For whatever reasons/ minority-group students in opprecioble ond comporoble numbers 
did nof take the, two-year college as on educotionol option. The mojority of students, 
both block ond white, who did ottend the two-yeor colleges were femoles (71 ond 52 
percent/ respectively). There was o consideroble number of moles who ottended 
these schools (39)/ buf only two of these were block. There were no Sponish-speoking 
students In the 1973 groduoring doss who were enrolled in tv/o-yeor colleges. 

Groduotes enrolled in business/ vocational., or technicol troining progroms . Ap- 
proxlmotely 15 percent (72) of the 1973 groduoting students enrolled in business/ 
vocational / or technical troining programs. Eight cf them were taking their troining 
outside of the Stote of New Jersey. The 64 other students ond their troining progroms 
ore identified in Toble 4. 14. 

Noticeobly absent from troining programs were Hispanic students. This might 
hove been ottributoble to the small number of them ir the groduoting doss ond the 
relatively high percentoge of them who went to four-year colleges. Block moles were 
pooriy represented in progromS/ but g -nther high percentage of block femoles/ mostly 
in business or secretarial areas, hod registered for troining. White femcles were dis- 
tributed in three or four different kinds of programs/ but white moles were concentroted 
in rechriicol, trode, and vocotional training. 

,• 186 ^ 
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Table 4. 14 

Enrollment of 1973 Graduates in Business, 
Vocational/ and Technical Training Programs 

Racial Group and Sex 



Training Program White Black 

male female male female 



Business or Secretarial 


1 


8 


1 


14 


24 


Cosmetology or Barbering 


1 


4 


0 


1 


6 


Art 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Nursing 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Tech., trade, vocat. 


13 


6 


3 


1 


23 


Apprenticeship 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


On-the-Job training 


2 


3 


0 


0 


5 


i'otal 


21 


22 


4 


17 


64 



G raduates who did not enter po st-high school education or training. Nearly 
37 percent ^204) of the 1973 graduating students did not enter college or enter into 
any other kind of post-higtl school education or training. These young people, for the 
most part, joined the laboi* force and how fhey involved themselves in occupational 
activities is outlined in Table 4. 15. 

Only 32 members of the 1973 graduating class (slightly more than one-half 
of one percent) were not employed or in educational training programs. A majority 
of the employed students (51.9 percent) were in clerical and service occupations; 
the dominant group in these areas were white females (34.3 percent). A number of 
young men in rhe employed category (7.4 percent) went into military service, while 
0 similar number of them (10.8 percent) were engaged in factory work and trades. 
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Summary g nd Discussion of the Findings 

Dropc. ts in New Brunswick schools occurred, for the most part, at Roosevelt 
and New Brun.wick High School. At the Roosevelt School, the percentage of students 
who permanently withdrew from school were disproportionately white, but the dropouts 
at the high school, where they were significantly more in number, were over- 
represented by black and Hispanic youngsters. There seemed to be a variety of reasons 
why sfudents dropped out of school, but most of them were reported to have done 
so because they lacked interest in the educational programs. Within racial groups 
there was a tendency tor dropouts, in terms of numbers, to be somewhat balanced 
between males end females. When numbers were converted to percentages, how- 
ever, the black ond Spanish speaking male stood out as the most likely students. to 
leave school prematurely and without completion. In providing recommendations 
for dealing with tl e dropout problem, most teachers suggested that a different, but 
relevant, curriculum which was flexible and contained special programs might be 
helpful. But a number of teachers indicated that disinterested students should Just 
be allowed to drop out of school. , — - ^ — 

*' - ^ ' ' 

Students who withe rew from the New Brunswi.ck public schools ajid transferred 
to other school districts represented about ten percent of the School system's enroll- 
ment. The data, however, did not reveal the net result of this, since it provided 
no information about the off-setting effects of new students coming into the^, district. 
The racial distribution of student withdrawals was generally proportionate to that of 
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school enrollments. Even thoiigh there was somewhat of an overall racial balance 
between the //ithdrawing sl-udenfs, fhere was considerable disparity at fhe Rocsevelt 
and some elementary schools. Nearly three-fourths of the students who withdrevv 
were reported to have done so because their families moved out of the school district. 
This reason held constant and did not seporate one racial group from any oth- 
ers. Withdrawals which represented a transfer out of New Brunswick public schools 
into local private schools were mostly actions taken by white students and their fam- 
ilies. The extent to whicfe-orivate schools enrolled students who were entering school ' 
for the first time and the impact of that enrollment on the public school registers 
was not determined. Also left unansW^ed was fhe degree to wliich students with- 
drew from local private schools to re-enter, or enter for the first time, the public 
schools. 

The high school graduating class was disproportionately white. The data sug- 
gested t^^^pt while the school t^^nded to be successful in holding majority-group youngsters 
from the tenth grade through the completion of their twelfth year, it was not ex- 
tremely effective in doing this for black and Hispanic students. Between the tenth 
and twelfth grades the number of white student enrollment was maintained, and the 
percentage increased to the point where nearly three-fourths of the senior class were 
majorily-group members. Minority-group enrollment between the tenth and twelfth 
grades, however, decreased significantly and reached a point in the senior year where 
it had reduced itself by nearly 50 percent. 
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Based on the number of New Brunswick graduating students who attended four- 
year colleges (35 percent), as compared to that of graduoting students in otha* school 
districts. New Brunswick High School could be vi^^^d as being highly academic or 
college-oriented. The racial representation of New Brunswick graduates who did 
attend college wassimilar to that which existed in ihe high school senior class. A siza- 
ble number of graduates went to two-year colleges, but in that number, there were only 
two black males and no Hispanic males or females. The absence of Spanish-speaking 
students enrolling in two-year colleges might have been attributable to the fact that 
a small, but relatively significant, number of them went to four-year schools. 

About fifteen percent of New Brunswick's graduates enrolled in business, voca- 
tional, or technical training programs. There were no Hispanic youngsters in the group, 
and only a few black males. All of the black females, with the exception of three, 
who enrolled in these schools were taking business or secretarial courses. This somehow 
reflected back on the total absence of young black women in the high schools* advanced 
secretarial program. The number of male white graduates who were in technical and vo- 
cational programs suggested that the school had not provided them with appropriate 
options in program selections. * 

More than one-third of New Brunswick graduates did not enter into a post-high 
school educational or training progrom. For the most port, they entered the labor force 
Ond became involved in various work situations. Slightly more than one-half of them 
were in clerical or service occupations, even though females were dominant in these 
areas. Work ut factories and the trades appeared to be the domain of male graduates; 
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only one female was occupied by either of these areas. The occupation data, when 
considerei alongside that relating to post-high school education, seemed to suggest 
that / with very few exceptions, the graduating class of 1973 was gainfully involv.ed 
In *either work or additional schooling. 



Recommendations 



1 . DEVELOP DROPOUT PREVENTION STRATEGIES WHICH 
ADDRESS BOTH THE EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONAL 
^NEEDS OF STUDENTS. 

Some student dropouts will probably occur in spite of any 
efforts schools might make to prevent them. Nevertheless, 
there are students who will halt their education prematurely 
simply because sufficient efforts were not made by the 
scKdoIs to keep these young people in an educational pro- 
gran. The dropout problem has long been a concern of 
schc'ol people, and a subject discussed in volumes of lit- 
erature and reported research. Solutions have been offered 
over and over again which usually call for such things as 
vocational training, work-study programs, modified gradu- 
ation requirements, and career education activities — which 
all speak to some aspect of tfreicxnl^culum. These offerings, 
depending upon the circumstances, might be appropriate, 
but by themselves, they only provide partial solutions. The' 
problem with them is that they speak to students' instruc- 
tional needs, and give only limited attention to their 
personal needs. 

There are a number or strategies which have been developed 
to deal with pqtential dropouts and New Brunswick's school 
people are certainly familiar with all or most of them. As 
a reminder, however, the following comments are offered: 

The most successful dropout prevention programs^ 
have focused on communications skills — reading, 
writing, and speaking. 
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Most effective dropoi^ prevention programs have 
provided a low stude it-teacher rptio, and have 
included some degree of individualized instruc- 
tion after a careful diagnosis of needs and specific 
prescriptions for remeotal and enrichment ex- 
periences. Accompanying this has been a special 
emphasis on the requirement of teachers generating 
an atmosphere of positive and genuine acceptance 
of students. 

The small, integrated, and concentrated programs 
are usually more successful *han those added as 
adjunct services in larger school settings. 

Almost without exception, the most successful pro- 
grams for dropout prevention provide a strong guidanc 
component with a reasonable work load for advisors. 
Where programs have demonstrated holding power, 
the counselors have reached out to students and 
worked with their parerrts. Together, they have 
tried to develop a realistic and meaningful out- 
look about the youths' futures which helps them to 
revise the self-defeaHng attitudes generated by 
experiences with the traditional pattern of school 
failure. 

It is recommended that a sound and well-considered preven- 
tion program be instituted to serve particular curriculum 
needs of students who have been identified as potential drop- 
outs. But this is not enough. The schools should also make 
provisions for dealing with the equally' important personal 
needs of students which oftentimes exist outside of the edu- 
cational setting. It should not be assumed, in spite of the 
previous notes, that all potential dropouts are doing poorly 
in school, have grov/n too weary from the educational 
process, or have become disin^arested in learning. Many 
of them want to remain in school, but find it necessary 
to permanently withdraw, because of personal or family 
circumstances. Effective dropout prevention programs must, 
somehow, simultaneously address both personal and school 
requirements. The school might not do as much as it would 
like in changing the personal circumstances of potential 
dropouts, but it might begin to think more in terms of accom- 
modation and give more attention to the individualization 
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of Hm€t schedules as well as programs. . 

2. STUDENT ENROLLMENTS IN , AND TRANSFERS TO, PRI- 
VATE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS SHOULD BE ^TUDIED. SUCH 
A STUDY WOULD PROVIDE AN ASSESSMENT OF PERCEP- 
TIONS HELD BY STUDENTS AND PARENTS WHO AVOID 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MIGHT HAVE SOME IMPLI- 
CATIONS FOR nJBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMMATIC CHANGES. 

The number of students transferring out of the public schools 
and entering private or parochial ones did not appear to be 
Significant. There probably is a significant number ot New 
Brunswick children whose only educational experience has 
been in the local non-public schools, or who entered those 
schools after some limited exposure to public education. 
How many children the public schools have 'Most^' to the pri- 
vate ones can easily be determined and several assumptions 
can be made to explain why this happened. What lacks under- 
standing, though, is the extent to which private and parochial 
school attendees' (and their parents') perceptions of the pub- 
lic schools can be positively, modified. Whether or not private 
one public schools are in competition with each other 
is not the issue. The issue is really that of determining the 
shortcomings of the public schools which are suggested by 
private school attendance. An analysis of these suggestions 
might reveal educational needs which, when served, will 
make the public schopi offerings more attractive to'^^all student^ 
who are in or out of the public educational system. 

3. BUSINESS, VOCATIONAL, AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL SHOULD BE COM- 
PARED WITH THOSE PROVIDED BY POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE NEW BRUNSWICK AREA. THE 
EXTENT TO WHICH STUDENTS SEEK TRAINING AFTER 
GRADUATION, WHICH WAS NOT AVAILABLE TO THEM 
BEFORE GRADUATION NEEDS TO BE EXAMINED. 

Some of New Brunswick's graduates are involved in post- 
high school training programs which seem to be the kinds 
that ore offered in many secondary schools. The question, 
then, becomes one which asks, "Are some graduates paying 
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for learning experiences which the public schools provide 
or should have provided?" The proportionate riumB'en^*^^ 
of black female graduates who are enrolled in post-r' 
high school business aild secretarial training helped 'to^ 
generate this query, particularly since no black students 
^vere enrolled in the high school's secretarial practice 
class this year. A number of male and female white 
graduates are now being trained in the technical, trades, 
and vocational areas. If the some kind of training is pro- 
vided by the high school, then one should ask why weren't 
the graduates trained before they graduated. If the same 
kln^ of training is not provided by the fSublic education 
system, it might be suggestive of needed programmatic 
changes in the secondary school. 
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CHAPTER V 



HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS 

In a society such as that existing in this country where racial prejudice and 
discrimination are tightly woven into the fabric of most social patterns, the public 
schools have been called upon, to provide remedies for the problems which ger- 
minate and grow out of this circumstance. Some school systems have accepted this 
call and moved aggressively to treat the societal malady which results f/om racial 
misunderstanding and a lacking acceptance of ethnic and cultural diversity.- Other 
school systems, motivated by political expedience or other pressures, have reluc- 
tantly received the summons and have done little to improve the relations between 
people who are racially and culturally different. 

Human relations, a term often u$ed interchangeably with intergroup relations 
and race relations, usually speaks to attitudes that people hold about other people 
who represent group or individual differences* These attitudes are reflected by the 
interaction patterns of the various groups and individuals and the kind of social clK 
mate in which they relate to each other. When human relations prevails in racially 
integrated schools, it unquestionably does so because the schoob themselves have 
deliberately worked to create interracial understanding and intercultural acceptance 
among both students and professional staffs. 
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Since human relations touches nearly every aspect of school life, it cannot 
be effectively addressed in isolation and should be viewed alonoside the total edu'- 
cational program. Throughout the study, oithough it was not explicitly stated/ 
human relations was given some general attention. A particular focus on it was made 
through student and faculty responses to queries which were directed at these topics: 
(1) schooLsupports for humor relations, (2) teacher-student relations, (3) inter- 
group behavior of teachers, (4) the degree of problem seriousness between racial 
groups, and (5) the increase or decrease of racial prejudice among students. 

School Supports For Human Relations 

* Gordon Allport^, in delineating the conditions for deriving positive results 

from intergroup contact, spoke of the crucial need for institutional supports. 
.2 

Pettigrew followed the Allport lead In his discussion of quality integrated schools 
and gave considerable importance to the institutic--«al support factor. Neither of 
these social scientists clearly defined insititutional supports, but Pettigrew, in re- 
lating to schools, did suggest that they at least included the deliberate efforts of 
educational systems — through their progroms dnd professional staffs— to promote 
feelings of A^ual status and esteem among all of those who were participants in the 



1. Gordon Allport, The Noture oiF Pre}udice (Reading Massachusetts; Addison- 
Wesley, 1954). 

2. Thomas Pettigrew, et al. , "Busing: A Review of the Evidence, " The Public 
Interest , 30 (1973), 88-118. 
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educational process. 

The amount of support provided by New Brunswick schools (as an instiluMon) 

was fragmentaliy determined by a variety of general questions which were raised 

in different areas of the study. The specific questions which were asked and spoke 

to the school -support issue were these: 

Do the students at your school have an interracial or inter- 
group committee? 

If you have such a committee, how effective has it been in 
dealing with racial and social problems? 

How often do classroom discussions center around intergroup 
and race relations? 

How would you rate your school in encouraging race rela- 
tions? 

How often do you have class discussions about racial groups?. 
Except for the question presented to teachers which addressed the entire school sys- 
tem/ the inquirie$^er&' directed toward students in the intermediate or secondary 
schools. 

The Human Relations Committee \: ^ 
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Reports from school officials established the fact that a Human Relations Com 
mittee had been formed at New Brunswick High School. There was no indication 
from these reports that a comparable organization existed In other schools. A num- 
ber of students at the high school (13.7 percent) did not seem to be oware of-tlie — 
Human Relation Committee's existence / but most of those who were did not regard 
it too highly. Table 5. 1 is a summary of their perceptions of its effectiveness in 
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dealing snth racial and social problems. 
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Table 5 J 

Student Perceptions of the Effectiveness of 
The Human Relations Committee 
(percenr in each response category) 



Responses 



Racial 
Group 


V/e have 
no such 
committee 


It has 
helped 


It has 
helped 
a little 


It has not 
helped 
at all 


Total 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


11.3 
14.4 

23.5 ^ 


6.5 
10.4 
25.5 


52.4 
49.6 
37.3 


29.9 
25.6 
13.7' 


100 (n =234) 
100 (n=125)\ 
100 (n= 51) 


Total 


13.7 


10.0 


50.0 


• 2^.3 


100 (N=410) 



Of the students who had an awareness of the Human Relations Committee/ 
88.4 percent of them reported that it hod been of little or no help at all. When - 
student perceptions were assumed to be an adequate and valid. assessment measure, 
it was further assumed that the one school support, in the farm of a school-sponsored 
orgunization which had been established to foster human relations, was almost in- 
effectual. 

School Encouragement of Race Relations 

While student feelings about the effectiveness of the Human Relations Commit- 

, _ . .. ^ 

tee were used to gouge the efforts at improving intergroup relations in one school, 
responses to the "race relations encouragement" question served as a measure of school 
efforts in all secondary and intermediote schools. Table 5.2 shows the extent to which 
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students felt they had been stimulated by their particular schools to improve rela- 
tionship's between different racial groups. 

Table 5.2 

Sfiident Perceptions of School Efforts 
at Encouragir)9 Race Relations 
/(percent in each response category) 



* Encouragement Ratings 

School Racial ~ ; T ; ~. I Total 

Excel- C3ood rair Poor 

Group lent ^ 



^Roosevelt 


White 


0.0 


90.0 


10.0 


0.0 


100(N= 10) 




Minority 


14.0 


42.0 


30.0 


14.0 


100(N= 50) 


Redshaw 


<* 

white 


l6.2 


45.5 


18.2 


18.2 


100(N= 11) 




Minority 


8.9 


28.9 


44.4 


17.8 


100(N= 45) 


Gibbons 


White 


42.9 


. 42.9 


14.3 


0.0 


100(N= 14)" 




Minority 


29.6 


37.0 


25.9 


7.4 


100(N= 27) 


NBHS 


White 


' 2.9 


24.0 


47.5 


25.6 


100(N=242) 




Block 


2.3 


17.8 


50.4 


29.5 


100(N=129) 




Hisponic 


14.8 


33.3 


40.7 


11.1 


100(N= 54) 



Students of all racial groups in the Roosevelt and Gibbons schools tended to 
suggest that their schools were either good or excellent at encourqging.race rela- 
tions. At the Redshaw School a majority of white students (63.7 percent) rated the 
efforts highly/ while most minority-group students (62.2 percent) assigned them a 
foir or poor score. The student responses at New Brunswick High School mode it 
stand out as being the school where racial groups were least encouraged to improve 
intergroup relations. Here 73. 1 percent of the white students, 79.9 percent of the 
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"tblack students, and 51.8 percent of the Mispanic-siudents perceived the school's 
efforts in this area ta be either fair ar poor. * 



Classraom Discussions about Race 



1 



" The frequency of classroom discussions centering around race, as reported by 
teachers, is presented in Toble 5.3. The question which generated this report was 
somewhat circumscribed and did not permit teachers to speak about the context in 
wbi^fh discussions about race were mode. 

« 

Table 5.3 

Frequency of Classroom Discussions about Race 
(percent of teachers in each response category) 

- irequency of Discussions ' v % 



School 


Fre- 
quently 


Some- 
times 


Very 
Rorely 


Never 


Total 


Elem. School 


10. 6 


46.5 


28.9 


14.1 


100 


(142) 


New Street 


37.5 


37.5 


25.0 


0.0 


100 


( 8) 


Roosevelt 


n.9 


52.4 


23.8 


11.9 


100 


(42) 


Redshow 


17.3 


40.4 


30.8 


11.5 


100 


(52) 


NBKS 


14.0 


, 44.1 


33.1 


8.8 


JOO 


(136) 


Gibbons 


50.0 


37.5 


12.5 . 


0.0 


100 


( 8) 


Family L. C^- / 


40.0 


0.0 


40.0 


20.0 


100 


( 5) 


Totol 


. 14.5 


, 44.5 


29.8 


11.2 


100 (393) 



A majority of teachers in all schools (74.3 percent) indicated that race, as a 
subject of classroom discussion^ was presented sometimes or very rarely. The fre- 
quency of such discussions appeared to be moderate since teacher responses clustered 
between the two extremes of never and frequently. In any cose, the indication seemed 
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'^to be that race was discussed by most teachers in classroom settings even though the 
direction of those discussions was not determined, « * 

Classroom Discussions About Intergroup and 
Race Relations 

Classroom discussions about racial groups did have a focus when students were ' 
asked the question, "Hov/ often do class discussions center around intergroup and 
race relations?" In Table 5,4, their responses are reported. 

Table 5.4 

Frequency of Classroom Discussions about Intergroup 
and Race Relations 
(percent of students in each response category) 



Frequency 



School 


Racial 


Often or 


Seldom 


Total 




Group 


very often 


or never 




Redshaw 


White 


50.0 


• 50.0 


100 ( 12) 




Minority 


30.8 - 


69.2^ 


100 ( 47) 


Gibbons 


White 


66.1 


33.9 


100 ( 14) 




Minority 


44.4 


55.6 


100 ( 27) 


NBHS 


White 


8.3 


91.7 


100 (243) 




Black 


.. 23.7 


76.3 


100 (139) 




Hispanic 


34,0 


66.0 


100 ( 53) 



Students seemed more inclined to indicate that classroom discussions about 
race which were specifically targeted on intergroup ond race relations, occurred 
either seldom or never. Student respondents at the high school were particularly 
noticeable,*- nearly 80 percent of them, in all racial groups, fell in the seldom or 




never category. 

Summary and Discussion of the Findings 

InsHfufional. support for human relations represents those deliberate efforts 
which the schools make to create understanding and acceptance of individual and 
group differences by students and staff members in the educational environment, 
Since human relations can touch every jspect of school life, it is most effective 
when considered in all school programs and activities. 

^ The extent to which New Brunswick schools sijpported race and iatergroup re- 
lations was generally noted throughout the study, but was looked at more closely 
through an examination of vgrious aspects of human relations: the school-sponsored 

r 

human relations organization, school encouragement^^of race relations, and classj-QOm 
discussions of race, racial relations, and intergroup relations. 

In schools, other than the high school, students tended to feel that they Were 
appreciably encouraged in race relations. At New Brunswick High School / nearly 
three-fourths of the students in all racial groups felt fhat the school had done only a 
.fair or poor job in stimulating intergroup and interracial relations. 

General discussions about race had a moderate occurrence in all schools but 

4 

with a greater frequency in the Roosevelt, Redshaw, and Gibbons schools. Discussions 
centering on intergroup and race^relations occurred in the Redshaw and Gibbons schools 
with a fair amount of frequency. In the high school, however, classroom discussions fo- 
cusing on these subjects were seldom dr never experie^ed by a large majority of students 
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in all racial groups. 



Recommendations 

.■'"[' 

1 . RE-PXAMINE THE PURPOSES OF THE HUMAN RELATICTNS 
COMMITTEE ANQ RESTRUCTURE ITS MEMBERSHIP AND 

•.. ACTIVITIES TO SERVE AS A VIABLE INSTRUMENT FOR IM- 
■ PROVING- fNTERGROUP AND RACE RELATIONS. 

The lack of awareness by some students of the existence of 
the Human Relations Committee and its perceived ineffec- 
tiveness by a large number of others clearly suggests the 
need for a careful assessment of its value. This Committee 
seemed to be compdroble to the traditional student go^'crn- 
ments which seldom represent true student leadership or 
pursue the general interests of the larger student body. The 
reasons for the existence of the Committee should make 
practical sense and be art'rculated to all schoohmembers. 
Its activities should be purposeful and on-going and- include 
* the contributions of a Wide range of students who reprpserr*^ 
not only major racial and ethnic groups, but also subgro.uRs 
^ within the* predominant ones. * > . y, 

2. THE SCHOOLS SHOULD DEVELOP AND SUPPORT DELIB- 
ERATE ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS WHICH^STIMULATE ^ 
RACIAL AND INTERGROUP UNDERSTANDIKG AND 
ACCEPTANCE BY ALL OF THEIR STUDENTS. ' 

Certainly the schools are aw^re of the attitudinal cleovgge 
between students of different, racial groups. To ignore this^ 
or do nothing to remove it can only serve to worsen how stu- 
dents of different backgrounds feel obout each other. Programs 
and activities need to be develofioed which will bring 
a large number of different kinds of students together so they 
can Interact in a positive climate and begin to improve their 
^ • understanding of each o^pn At the moment, ther/ does not 

seem to be a single effectiveVactivity or progrom which was 
deliberately designed to improve relationships between young 
people. In a racially integrated school, the positive ex-*-' 
changes between students should not be left to chance. 
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3. TEACHERS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED AND TRAINED TO 
ADDRESS HUMAN -^ELfTIONS, WITH SOME REGULARITY, 
IN THEIR CLASSROjDM DISCUSSIONS. 

If human relaHons ore to prevail in the vc'ous school envi- 
ronmenl'S, then human relations must ' v , d periodically 
in learning situations. There is. rix. er place than the 
classroom for students to learn about and. become accepting 
of racial and ethnic diversity. The infrequency of class- 
room discussions in New Brunswick schools might have been 
an indirect contributor to the intergroup disharmony which 
has shown itself especially in the high school. L 

Some teachers will, of course, not be willing nor equipped 
to detil with the issues associated with human relations in 
their classes. This may require in-service training or di- 
rection from the jschool administration or senior members of 
the faculty. 



Intergroup Behavior of Teachers 

How teachers of different racial groups interact with each other should, to spme 
extent, provide direction for the interaction of students in a racially-mixed setting. 



When viewed positively, it could 
man relations. The intergroup befl 



represent a school support which serves to foster hu- 
lavior of teachers, therefore, might become a model 
which, in o sense, exemplifies the kind of student-group interactional behavior the 
school expects. 

Although New Brunswick teachers responded to the many and varied questions 
which were presented to them in the survey questionnaire, many of them, for what- - 
ever reasons, Jid not identify themselves by racial group. This made it almost 
impossible to analyze and interpret some of the teacher data which was related to 
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inferracial behaviors of foculty members. 

To partly understand the extent to which teachers of different racial groups had 

personal and professional contacts, the following two questions were presented to them: 

In reference to the three teachers you talk to most at 
school^ are they of the same race os you or of a differ- 
ent racial group? 

Do you consult with other teachers who are not of your 
race about teaching and other school problems relating 
to minority-group students?" 

Responses of teachers to these questions certainly could not be used to fully . 
assess the faculties' interracial behaviors — particularly since they could have taken 
many forms under a variety ol" circumstances which the tv/o queries did not consider. 
Nevertheless, vhe way teachers associated themselves with each other through inform- 
al talks or consultations was considered to be strongly suggestive of their general 
"interracial or intergroup stance* 

In Table 5.5, the ^egree to which teachers in one racial group talked with 
teache^r^ m.otherTociargroupi is somewhat mdlcatedr It should be taken into account 
that the disparity between the number of teachers in each racial group might have been 
an influencing factor. 

When looking at th6 teachers* interracial "talk" patterns for the total school 
district, it appears as though most teachers (73.4 percent) talk frequently with one or 
more faculty members of a racial group different from their own. With the exception bf 
the special schools and Redshaw, the probability of teachers from different racial groups 
talking with each other with frequency appeared to be associated with school levels. 
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Table 5.5 

Race of Teachers Talked with t^\ost by Faculty Members 

(percent in each "tai^" category)-- ! 



Three teachers talked with most 



School 


Of same race 


One or more of 
a different roce 


Total 


Elem. School 


21.6 


78.4 


100 (139) 


New Street 


0.0 


100.0 


JOO ( 4) 


Roosevelt 


31.1 


69.1 


100 ( 42) 


Redshow 


7.8 


92.2 


100 ( 51) 


NBHS 


41.5 


58.5 


, 100 (130) 


Gibbons 


0.0 


100.0 . . 


100 ( 8) 


Family L. C. 


0.0 


100.0 . 


100 ( 5) 

< 


Total 


26.6 


73.4 


TOO (379) 



The highest percentage of teachers who talked most with members of another raclol 
group (78 ,4%) was in the elementary schools; followed by Redshaw with 69.1 percent 
and^NewJrunswjck High_SchooI with 58,5 percent. This might have been explained 
by the fact that the secondary school teaching staffs yyere much larger than those of 
the elementary schools, and the racial ratios of the faculties were more balanced. ^ 

^The system-wide frequency of faculty members from different racial groups com- 
ing together to consult about teaching and other problems relating to mir^rity-group 
students was similar to that of the previously discussed interracial talks* Slightly 
more than 80 percent of all teachers in the school district indicated that they hod these 
kinds of consultations either often or occassionally with a fellow staff member who was 
not of their racial group. When schools were looked at individually, the poftern re- 
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versed itself. Interracial consul tations,-as Tab^-'5^6.shov!fS, had the greatest fre- 

; i 

quency at the high school and a relative decline as school! levels lowered. 

! ; I 

The difference in the "talking" and ^'consOltation" frequencies (78.4 and bl.l 
percent, respectively) had several speculative implications. One was that problems 
which are perceived to relate to minority-group students was a stronger motivating 
factor than others in bringing teachers of different racial groups together. This was 
suggested more at-the high school where'^^l.S percent of the faculty "talk" most with 
teachers of their own racial groups while 83.2 percent of them "consult" with teachers 
who are not in their racial group. 

Table 5.6 

Percent of Teacheri in each Response Category of the' 
"Consultation with Teachers of another Race" 
Question 



Frequency of Consultation 



School 



Often Occassional ly Rarely Never 



Total 



Elem. School 


43.9 


36.0 


15.1 . 


5.0. 


New Street 


33.3 


16.7 


33.3 


16.7 


Roosevelt 


47.6 


33.3 


14.3 


4.8 


Redshow 


36.5 


46.2 


15.4 


1*9 


NBHS 


29.6 


52.6 


16.3 


1.5 


Gibbons 


75.0 


25.6 


0.0 


0.0 


Family L. C. 


60.0 


20.0 


20.0 


0.0 


Total 


39.0 


42.1 


15.5 


3.4 



100 (139) 
100 ( 6) 
100 ( 42) 
100 ( 52) 
100 (135) 
100 ( 8) 
100 ( 5) 



100 (387) 



To compare the difference between the freqyency^of teachers' personal and pro- 
fessional contacts with facujty members of different racial groups other than their own, 
fhe four columns of Table 5.6 were collapsed into two columns to coincide with^he 
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arrangement of Table 5,5. 

Summary indDiscussion of the Findings 

The way teachers of different racial groups interact with each ether can serve 
to exemplify the kind of interracial behavior the schools expect of th^.ir students. In 
New Br3(;nswicl< schools/ there was a strong tendency for faculty i,,embers to have both 
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persondl and professional contacts with m^r.tbers of a rpcial group which was different 
, ^ ^, from th^ir own. By comparison/ personcul contacts • /ere more frequent in the lower 
4 ' I 't^^^!'^^^^^!^'^ ^^^^ '^^y were in the secondary schools. Interracial professional contacts/ in 
t w ^ "^.iX^'^e fonn of consultations relating to teaching and minority-group problems/ tended to 
have the greatest frequency in the high school v/ith a relative decline as school levels 
lowered. 

Apart from informal talks and professional consultations/ no other behaviors were 
examined to determine how teachers of different racial groups interacted. This made 
generalizations about th full scope of faculty interracial activities impossible. 



Recommemdations 



1 . THE EXTENT AND QUALITY OF TEACHER INTERRXqI AL 
BEHAVIORS SHOULD SERVE AS EiCEMPLARS OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS WHICH CAN PROVIDE DIRECTION FOR STU- 
DENTS WHO LIVE AND LEARN IN THE SCHOOLS' RA- 
CIALLY INTEGRATED SETTINGS. 

TeacherS/ of course/ should not be subjected to dictates which 
prescribe how they should informally involve themselves with 
their professional colleagues. They should/ however, under- 
stand tjiat their behavior might influence the manner by whicii 
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fheir young students will behave. If positive interracial in- 
teractions are indeed a goal the schools, teachers must 
realize that they must play a n ajor role in that process by 
establishing the example. The schools should encourage 
interracial behavior of faculty mtnibers which have both 
substance and visibilitv. 



2. SCHOOL ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE PLANNED IN SUCH A 
WAY TO DELIBERATELY BRING TEACHERS TOGETHER WHO 
REPRESENT DIFFERENT RACIAL GROUPS. 

In any school setting; teachers can learn from each other. 
In a racially integrated school/ the mutuality of learning 

. ^ still exists, but it can have an added dimension — faculty mem- 
bers.ore able to learn more from each other about racial and 
cultural .diversity. It should not be left entirely up to the 
professional staff to decide on the degree to which it will be 

' involved in peer-group teaching and learning exchanges. 
TFje schools would plan activities wnich bring teachers to- 
gether who have different racial designations but who will 
serve to improve interracial understanding. 



Thd Status of Race Relations 

■* 

To adequately address the issue of race relations ;n the schools, it must be 

viewed alongside most things which happen in the complete operation of those ra- 

cia)ly-integrated schools. Throughout the study, different pieces of data sugg^ted 

what the status of race relations in New Brunswick schools might be. Th'2 "pieces" 

were put together by the fplfowing questions which drew responses from either teachers 

or students: ^ 

What is the quality of relations between teachers and mi- 
nority-group students? Between teachers and white 
students? ^' 

Is the racial prejudice of both white and minority-group 
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students increasing or decreasing? 

How would you describe the contact between white students 
and minority-group students in your school? 

How are: things working out in school between students of 
different racial and ethnic groups? 

How would you evaluate the way race relations are in your 
school? * \. ~ 

Teacher- Student Relations 

A number of factors, including the traditionally prescribed roles for school 
participants, often militate against positive teacher-student relations even in schools 
with racial homogeneity. When racial diversity becomes a consideration, it tends 
to increase the difficulty of engendering favorable interactions between faculty 
members and all of their young clients. None of this is to say that teachers and 
students in any school environment and with any kind of racial composition do not 
get along well together, but it is to present a common issue which is so frequently 
roised in racially-integrated schools. 

From a human relations point cF view, it was appropriate to ask, "How do 
teachers and students get along together?" Viewing teacher-student relations from 
a race-relations perspective, it was equally appropriate to split. the question and ask, 

4 

"How do teachers and white students get along? " and "How do teachers and minor- 
- ity-^roup students relate to each other?" Theanswersto those questions, as provided 

by teacher perceptions, can be founid In Tables 5.7 and 5.8 where faculty 
• ratings of teacher-student re' itions are reported. 
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Table 5.7 

.Faculty Perceptions of Teacher/Minority-Group Student 

Relations 
(percent in each rating category) 



Rating 



School 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total 


Eiem. School 


4.2' 


24.3 


71.5 


100 


(119) 


New Street 


0.0 


16.7 


83.3 


100 


( 6) 


Roosevelt 


5.1 


30.8 


. 64.1 


100 


(39) 


Redshaw 


14.2 


39.5 


46.3 


100 


(47).. 


NBHS 


13.6 


48.4 


28.0 


, 100 


(125) 


Gibbons 


0.0 


37.5 


62.5 


100 


( 8) 


Family I. C. 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100 


( 5) 


Total 


8.9 


39.3 


51.9 


100 


(349) 



Table 5.8 

' Faculty Perceptions of Teacher/\Vhite Sfudenf 
Relafions 
(percent In. each rating category) 



Rating 



School 


Low 


M.edium 


■High 


Tot<il 


El em. School 


1.8 


23.9 


74.3 


100 


(113) 


New Street 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100 


( 5) 


Roosevelt 


2.6 


31.5 


65.8 


100 


(38) 


Redshaw 


' 6.3 


. 34.6 


59.6 


100 


(47) 


NBHS 


8.8 


44.3 


46.9 


100 


(124) 


Gibbons , 


0.0 


37.5 


62.5 


100 


( 8) 


Family L. ^, 

^ 1 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100 


( 3) 


Total 


5.0 


33.4 


61.5 


100 


(338) 
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A majority of teochers in the school system (51.9 percent) felt thot teocher 
minorlt/ -group relotions could be highly roted, but a greoter plurolity of them 
(61 •S percent) thought that relations between white students and faculty members 
was deserving of a high roting» Teachers in all of the schools except Redshaw and 
New Brunswick High School did not indicate any signitlcant difference between the 
quality of relorions between teachers ond white students and that between teachers 
and minority-group students^ In the two mentioned schools, a noticeably higher 
percentage of teachers suggested faculty members got along better with white stu- 
dents than they did with minority-group youngsters. 

Changes in the Prejudice of Students 

The ?evel at which human relations existed in the schools or had influenced 
students' racial attitudes was determined, to some degree, by analyzing teacher re- 
sponses to the question, "Are ^tudents becoming more or less prejudiced?" In Tables 
5.9 and 5»10 answers to the query are presented^ • ^ 

Judging from the perceptions of teachers, it appeared that a significant number 
of students throughout the school district and in all rocial groups were changing their 
iticidi attitudes and, to some extent, were becoming more prejudiced* On the whole, 
there^emed to be a difference in the degree of change among different kinds of stu- 
dents since the^^ercent (52.2%) of teachers who felt that minority-group students 
were becoming more prejudiced Was considerably *higher than that (40.8%) of those 
who felt the some way about^white students. 
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Table 5.9 



Teacher Responses to the 'White Students are 
Becoming More or Less Preiudiced" Question 
(percent in each rating category) 





.White Students are Becort^g: 




School 


More 


Less 


Neither more nor 


Total 




Prejudiced 


Prejudiced 


less prejudiced 




Elem. School 


23.8 


19.8 . 


56.3 


100 (126) 


New Street 


0.0 


33.3 . 


. 66.6 


100 ( 6) 


Roosevelt 


12.5 


17.5 


70.0 


100 ( 40) 


•Re'dshaw 


36.2 


27.7 


36.2 


100 ( 47) 


NBHS 


72.0 


3.2 


24.8 • 


100 (125) 


Gibbons 


37.5 


0.0 


62.5 


100 ( 8) 


Family L.C. 


0.0 


66.7 


33.3 


100 ( 3) 


Total 


40.8 ' 


14.9 


44.3 


100. (355) 



Table 5.10 

Teacher Responses to. the "Minority-Group Students are 
Becoming More or Less Prejudiced" Question 
(percent irveach rating category) 





Minority Students are Becoming: 




School 


More 


Less 


Neither more nor 


Total 




Prejudiced 


Prejudiced 


less prejudiced 




Elem. School 


43.2 


12.8 ' 


44.0 


100 (125)" 


New Street 


16.7 


33.3 


50.0 


100 ( 6) 


Roosevelt 


26.3 


10.5 


60.5 


100 ( 38) 


Redshaw 


36.7 


25.6 


. 36.7 


100 ( 49) 


NBHS 


78.3 


2.3 


19.4 


100 (129) 


Gibbons 


37.5 


0.0 


62.5 


100 ( 8) 


Family L. C. 


0.0 


66.7 


33.3 


100 ( 3) 


Total 


52.2 


11.2 


, 36.3 


100 (352) 
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In spite of this, a nia|onty of teocKors in eoch of the schools, with the ex- 
ception of New Brunswick High School, were of the opinion that students' rcciol 
ottitudes were either becoming less prejudiced or were stabilized. The high, 
school stood out because it was here that three-fourths of the faculty suggested that 

students in all racial groups were becoming more prejudiced, 

J 

Relationships Between White ^nd Minority- Group 
Students 

The nature of relationships between white and minority-group students wos 
characterized by teacher responses to the question, "How would you describe the 
contact between white students and minority-group students in your school?" The 
characterization is presented in Table 5.11 where teacher descriptions of intergroup 
contacts are reporj;ed« , ^ 7 

Table 5.11 

Teacher Descriptions of Relationships Between 
— White and Minority-Group Students ^ — _ 

percent in each description category) 

Intergroup Relationships 



Very Only Few Marty 
School Tense Fonmal Total 



Elem. School 2.3 7.6 24.2 65.9 100 (132) 

New Street 0.0 28.6 14.3 • 57.1 100 ( 7) 

Roosevelt 0.0 20.5 56.4 ' 23.1 100 ( 39) 

Redshaw 7.7 23.1 57.7 11.5 100 ( 52) 

NBHS 49.3 21.6 23.9 ' 5.2 100 (134) 

Gibbons 14.3 0.0 85.7 0.0 100 ( 7) 

Fo-^ilyL. C. 0.0 0.0 20.0 80.0 100 ( 5) 



Total 19.7 16.2 33.3 31.9 100 (376) 
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Looking at the total school system and excluding New Brunswick High School, 
a very few teachers felt that relationships between students of different groupi were 
tense. The po^itiveness of intergroup relations was strongly associated with school 
' levels. In the Elementary schools 69,9 percent of the faculty believed that many stu- 
dent intergroup relationships existed. The percentage of teachers reporting this kind 
of belief lessened as school levels increased. ^ This was evidenced by a report of 
57. 1 percent at New Street, 23. 1 percent at Roosevelt, 11.5 percent at Redshaw, 
and a low 5.2 percent ot the high school. 

Su^risingly, no teachers at the Gibbons School reported the existence of many 
intergroup relationships. This was, nevertheless, consistent with the reports from all 
intermediate and secondary schools which indicated that interrqcial relationships, for 
the most port, were few or formal. Intergroup relations at the high school appeared 
to be most negative—fit was here that nearly 50 percent of the faculty viewed them as 
being tense. * . 

The Seriousness of Race Relations Problems 

All teachers in the district were asked to rate the schools' race relations in terms 
of racial problems which existed in their particular schools. These ratings are con- 
tained in Table 5. 12. 

Most teachers, except those in the- high school, felt that there were no prob- 
lems with race relations or that the problems were minor. There was a very strong 
tendency for the percent of teachers who felt there were serious race relations prob- 
lem$ In the schools to incregs^^s grade levels became higher. At Ne,w Brunswick 
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High School, 94 percent of the teachers suggested thot there were some or mony 
serious problems betv/een the different racial groups. 



Table 5^12 

Teacher Reports on the Seriousness of 
Race Relations Problems 
(percent in each problem category) \ 



Seriousness of Problems 



School 


No 
Prob- 
lems 


Minor 
Prob- 
lems " 


Some seri- 
ous prob- 
lems 


Many seri-. 
ous prob- 
lems 


Total 


Elem. School 


40.3 


43.2 


12.9 


3.6 


100 


(139) ' 


New Street 


42.9 


28.6 


28.6 


0.0 


100 


( 7) 


Roosevelt 


15.0 


57.5 


25.0 


2.5 


100 


(40) 


Redshaw 


n.8 


56.9 


27.5 


3.9 


100 


(51) 


NBHS 


1.5 


4^4 


32.6 


61.4 


100 


(132) 


Gibbons 


25.0 


75Uf 


0,0 


0.0 


100 


(• 8) 


Family L. C. 


100. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


> 100 


( 5) 


Total 


20.9 


33.0 


22.8 


23.3 


100 


(382) 


* 

Student Perceptions of Race Relatfons Problems 



Students in the upper-grade schools were asked the question, "On the whole, 

V 

how would you soy things are working out between different racial and ethnic groups* 
at your school?" Their choices of answers were the same as those which teachers gave 
in answering the "problems in race relations" question. Table 5.13 summarizes the 
student responses and provides an indication of the quality, (from student perceptions) 
of human relations which existed in the schools. ^ 
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Student perceptions of problems in race telations at the intermediate and sec- 
ondary s-.hool levels v/ere much different from those of teachers. In none of the 
schools wcTs^/Iie percentage of students who felt that race felbtions problems were 
serious as high as that of teasers who shared this feeling. Students in all of the * 
upper-grade scbools hod a greater tendency to view race relations in the schools as 
'causing t\X> prqbremS'Ot all, or only minor ones. 



Table 5 J3 

Student Reports oh the Seriousness of 
Race Relations Problems 
(percent in each problem $:ategory) 



Seriousness of Problems 



School 


Racial 
Group 


No pipBr- 
lemsY' 


Minor 
prob- 
lems 


Some 

serious 

problems 


Many 
serious . 
problems 


Total 


; 

I 


Roosevelt 


White • 
Minority 


60^0- 
. 69.2 


40.0 
30.8 


■ 0.0 

0.0". 


0.0 
0.0 


100 ( 10) 
100 ( 52) . 




Red^how 
* 


White 
Minority 


21.7 
25.6 


60.0 
53.5 


8.3 
6.2 


10.0 
4.7 


100 ( 12) 
100 ( 43) 




Gibbons 


White 
Minority 


7.1 
8.8 


85.7 
. 81.5 


7.1 
9.6 


0.0 
0.0 


100 ( 14) 
100 ( 26) 




NBHS 


White 
Block 
Hispanic 


4.f 
" 5.5 
11.1 


54.6 
51.6 ■ 
40.7 


29.4 
31.3 
29.6 


11.8 
11.7 
18.5 ' 


100 (238) 
100 (128) 
100 ( 54) 





Students of different racial, groups hod similar perceptions of the extent to which 
race relations existed in the schools'. In the Roosevelt, Redshaw, and Gibbons schools 
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roughly 90 percent of the students in ecch racial group indicated that things were 
working ou?' between the different races aru« ethnic groups with no more than some 
minor problems. At the high school, slightly more than 50 percent of the students 
made the same indication. Not. to be overlooked, hpwever, was the significant num- 
ber .of high school studentj v/ho suggested that race relations problems were serious. 
Forty-three percent of the. black students, 41.2 percent of the white students, and 
48.1 percent of the Hispanic students fell into' this category. 

* < 

Summary and Discussion of the Finding s 

In integrdted schools, the quality of race relations, or the lack of it, some- 
how Impacts upon nearly every facet of the school experience. It therefore becomes 
important to think of relationships existing between different racial groups in terms 
of their contributing or inhibiting influehce on the educational program and its en- 

r O 

vironment, - ^ 

Teacher-Student relations in New Brunswick^chools, from the facjulties' points^ 
of view, were moderately good. While mo^ teachers felt that faculty members got 



olohg reasonably well with oil students, they showed a slight tendency of believing 
that their relationship with white students was better than it was withi^tudents in the 
minority grpups., This was particularly noticeable at the high school where the differ- 
ence in teacher beliefs was most significant* 

A- high percentage of teachers generally believed that racial pre|udice.was in-- 
creasing in all of the schools and within all racial groups. Jhese teachers gave the 
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impression thaf, even though the increose wos high, it wos more prevolent omong 
minofity-group youngsters. When scliools were viewed collectively, the high percent 
of negative reports from the high school distorted the general picture representing 
the school district. The majority of teachers in lower-grade schools felt that ra- 
cial prejudice was either lessening or remaining constant. It was at New Brunswick 
High School where the ottitudcfs of teachers tended fo be less than positive since 
three-fourths of the faculty reported that both minority and majority-group students 
were becoming increasingly prejudiced. 

Teacher characterizations of relationships of students of different racial groups 
followed the pattern which faculty members hod previously set. The positive per- 
ceptionsof teachers about intergrouprelationship;»cfsroaents wosstrongly associated 
with school levels. Students in the elementary schools were reported to have many 
intergroup relationships. These kinds of relationships diminished, however, as school 
levels rose. At New Brunswick High School, relations between students of different 
racial groups were, for the most port, viewed as being tense and formal. 

In all of the schools except New Brunswick High School, a large majority of 
sfaculty members perceived that race relations problems were either non-existent or 
minor. Again, it was at the high school wKere most of the negativism rested. Here 
almost two^^thirds of the faculty reported that there^ were many serious problems with 
respect to race relotions. 

Student perceptions of roceVplations were much differe ' om those of teachers 
In no schools did they report race relations as negatively as did the faculty members. 
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In 0.1 schools, except New Brunswick High School, opproximotely 90 peTcent of 
the students felt thot there were either no roce relotions problems or thot they were 
of little consequence. Even ot the high school, this feeling was shared by more than 
one-half of young people in all racial groups. Yet, there was a large percentage of 
students in the high school who thought that serious racial problems existed. Never- ^ ' 

theless, tfffs percentage was not comparable to that of high schlool teachers who shared 

I 

this thought. 
Rncomm enda tions 

Any recommendations for improving race relations in the schools would prob- 
ably be similar, to suggestions whfch have been previously made in other sections of 
this study. This is understandable, since race relations is such an instrumental force 
in racially-integrated schools and touches upon so many aspects of their programs and 
activities. There are two recommendations related *o race relations that need to be 
made,, even if they were previously offered. 



1. DESIGN STRATEGIES TO IMPROVE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. GIVE PARTICULAR ATTEN- 
TION TO THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Student-teacher relations !n all of the schools leaves much 
to be desired, but in the secondary schools the situ-? 
ation is relatively poor. A large number of teachers have 
indicated that their relationship with students, of all racial 
groups, cannot be rated very highly. This seemed to suggest 
0 need for examining the teacher-student interaction pat- 
terns as a means of locating the causes of poor relationships. 
When these causes are identified, they might be used to pro- 
vide direction for improving the interactional behavior 
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between faculty members and students. 

School programs and activities which are now in existence 
do not seem organized to bring students and teachers to- 
gether, except by formal arrangements. Considering the ' 
limited number of activities in the schools and the law rate 
of student participation, particularly of minority-group stu- 
dents,, it is no wonder that an appearrace of estrangement 
between faculty members and students prevails. It is more 
than likely that the minimal opportunities provided far stu- 
dents and teachers to meet in posit! ve and non-classraom 
settings has done much to create and widen the gulf of 
understanding which seems to separate ^he school aduirs from ? 
fheir young charges. 



DEVELOP PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES WHICH ARE TAR- 
GETED TO DEAL SPECIFICALLY WITH THE REDUCTION 
OF RACIAL prejudice: PARTICULAR ATTENTION SHOULD 
BE GIVEN to THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Th^ increasing racial prejudice perceived by teachers should 
serve as a signal of what is now present or on its way and 
stimulate plans and cctivities which may be used to stem 
and turn Lock the otfitudirrj! tide of growing student racism. 
There is no universal strategy nar easy approach far reducing 
racial prejudice — even though the literature, research, and , * 
"experts" provide many suggestions. In the final analysis. 
New Brunswick will hove to moke its own hard decisions and 
find its own peculiar approach to dedl with the problem. 

The division of students along racial lines in programs and 
ocfivities has certainly hot helped to improve race relations. 
Surely, the way student leadership and status roles have 
been distributed has not madeimotters better. The dispropor- 
tionate number of minority-group students who have been 
seriously disciplined in schools with racial ly-imbalanced 
foculHes has undoubtedly had its negative effects. 

If New Brunswick schools are closely examined, o long list 
of reasons far growing racial prejudice among students can 
be found. If those causes ore to be reduced or minimized, it 
may require a major restructuring of school programs and ac- 
tivities and the development of a learning environment where 
Students participate and ore treated equally in the educational 
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. ' CHAPTER VI 

RACIAL ATTITUDES AND INTERRACIAL BEHAVIORS OF 
r . . HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ^ 

In the preceding Chapter, where the focus was on, human relations, some atten- 
tion was given ro racial attitudes of students and intergroup interactions. Including 
thecd two subjects in the discussions of human relations was indeed appropriate, how* 
ever, since they are essentially what human relations is all about. The treatment of 
them, though, was somewhat limited and spoke for the most part to the total educa- 
tional system or several schools in the district. Ihis Chapter, which is actually a 
continuatf ..1 of the preceding one, broadens the niscussion of human relations but 
speaks specifically to the question of how students of different racial groups feel about 
and interact with each other in New Brunswick High School. 

It was important to study, with more depth, the racial attitudes and interracial 
behaviors of young people in c!! schools of the system, but the conditions allowing for 
this were not very conducive. Resources allowed only for the selection of one school. 
Tde high school, with its broader range of activities ond its more racially-representa- . 
tlve student population, seemed to be the best choice for concentrating on patterns 
of intergroup attitudes and interactions. Intergroup, in this case, referred to black 
and white students since there were few students in other racial categories, and it 
would hove been difficult for them to be comparativoly studied. Hispanic students. 
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the largest "other" ethnic group, were not represented significantly enough in the 
high sci}(X>Ps general enrollment, nor in that of its grades, to have their attitudes and 
behaviors ^wb|ecfed to comparison through grade-^level or categorical analysis. In other 
ports of the sJudy, this did not present any problems since all racial groups were usually 
examined in terms of their aggregate numbers. 



Some General Concepts and Background ^ 

Most social scientists usually agree that attitudes are acquired through experi- 
ences and are the result of many causal factors within those experiential eyx>sures. 
They also tend to agree that ethnic and racial altitudes develop over a period of time 
and have overlapping stages. In discussjng this process, Harding^ noted that the firSt 
stage of ethnic awareness starts at the age of three or four and is followed by a stage 
of ethnic orientation which occurs between the ages of four and eight. During the 
grammar-school years, he re(X)rted, adult-like ethnic attitudes begin to emerge. 

Clark and Clark conducted many of the pioneer studies about children's racial 
awareness and self-identification. Their well-known "doll-preference" study2 sug- 
gested that a majority of black children ore conscious of race as early as three years 



1. J. Harding, etol., "Prejudice and Ethnic Relations" in G. Lindzey and 
E. Aronson (eds>), The Hondbook of Social Psychology (Reading, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley, 1969), p. 5., '~^~~\ 

/ '* " 

2. K.B. Clark and M.P. Clark, "Racial Identification and Preference in Negro 
Children," in T.M. Newcomb and E.L. Hartley (eds.). Readings in Social Psychology 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1947). 
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of age* After studying three to five year-aid black and white pupils in a nursery 
school. Porter^ offered a similar suggestion, Goodman observed racial awareness 
among four-year old black and white children and described the process by which 
they acquired racial attitudes as being more than simple transference. He pointed out 
that: 

•'. Jt is perhaps less a matter of transmission than of regeneration. 
This IS to say that there begins early and proceeds gradually, in 
each individual, a process much more complex than the sheer 
learning of someone else's attitudes. It is rather that each indi- 
vidual generates his own attitudes out of personal, social, and 
cultural materials which happen to be his.^ 

Not only do children seem . to become conscious of racial identity at early ages, bu^ 
soon after, appear to develop orientation of race values which Gordon Allport termed 
OS,' "in-group orientation."^ If the in-grpup is wtirmly accepted by on individual, it 
is called his reference gro^p. The reference-group concept was introduced by Sherif 
and Sheriff in the early 1950*s and has now become a commonly accepted notion. 
There is a tendency for individuals to hold in high esteem their own in-group or ref- 
erence group. It is this self-preference characteristic of individuals that provides a 
sofi fertile for the seeds of prejudice. This does not mean, however, that self-pref- 
eronce is synonymous with hostility or prejudicial attitude. This was mode clear 



3, J. Porter, Block Child, White Child; The Development of Racial Attitudes , 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971). \ 

4, M.E. Goodman, Race Awareness in Young Children (New York: Collier, 
1964), p. 246. 

5, G,W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954), p. 28. 

» 

6, M. Sherif and C. Sherif, Groups in Harmony ond Tension (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1953). - 2i35 
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?n the following statemenl- by Ailport: 

Because of their bade importance to our own survival and ^ 
$elf**^steem/ we tend to develop a partisanship and ethnocentrism 
with respect \o our own in-groups. . • .The familiar is preferred. 
What is alien is regarded as somehow inferior, less "good," but 
" ' . there is not necessarily hostility against it. 

Studies of interracial contact among young people continue to support the sub- 
jects* preference for their own kind, a preference that seems to increase with age ard 
grade. It has been asserted that at grade five or the age of puberty, an "ethnocentric 
peak" or "totalized rejection" of others is reached by most youngsters.^ 

Smith^ focused upon student ethnocentrism in a study of prejudice among eighth, 
tenth, and twelfth graders in three eastern communities. His f|ndirjgv^early indi- 
cated that both black and white students tend to choose friendsamong theirown racial 
and religious group. Not only was there a preponderance of one-race friendships, 
but also a much higher percentage of white than black students who had unfavorable 
beliefs about their school mates who were of another racial group. Banks' research, 
although it did not consider public school students, provided some evidence to suggest 
that black youngsters are now expressing"antt-white sentiments which are becoining 



7* AHportfOp* cit., p. 41. 

8. Ibid., p. 294. 

9. M.B# Smith, ^^The Schools and Prejudice Findings," in C. Lindzey and 

E# Aronson (eds.) The Hondbook of Social Psychology (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison 
Wesley, 1969), p* 121. 

10# W.M. Banks, "The Changing Attitudes of Black Students/' Personnel and 
Guidance Journol , 48 (1970), p. 739. 
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proportionate to the anti-black beliefs held by white youths. This was partly attrib- 
uted to tSe race-consciousness movement of th6 past decade. 

Intert :icial interaction between students in integrated schools has more recently 
been the subject of a number of studies of interethnic behavior. The theoretical 
frame-Work for many of them has been derived from a theory of intergroup contact 
constructed by the often-quoted Gordon Allport in his extensive treatment of the 
nature of prejudice. He postulated that if intergroup contacts were to be positive, the 
participants should have an equal sharing of status, pursue common goals, and have 
institutional supports in a non-competitive atmosphere. Thomas Pettigrew, ^ ^ one of 
the more renowned supporters of the social contact theocy, has often suggested that 
social contact between members of different racial groups does indeed effect positive* 
racial attitudes. He has insisted, however, that the interracial contacts take place 
under the conditions presented by Allport. 

Stember^^ studied the effects of interracial contact on prejudice in education 
and made findings which supported Allport's assertion that there is a positive relation- 
ship between intergroup contact and the reduction of prejudice. He' concluded that 
intergroup contact not only has strong positive effects on overall relationships but also 
reduces the prevalence of stereotypic beliefs. After completing a similar study, tachat 



11. Thomas Pettigrew, et al., "Busing: A Review of the Evidence," The Public 
Interest , 30. (1973). p. 88. 

12. C. H. Stember, Education and Attitude Change; The Effect of Schooling on 
Prejudice Against Minority Groups (New York: Institute of Human Relations, 196 1)« 

227 ^' ^"'^ • 
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was led to comment that> "Where no contact with status equals has occurred, educa- 
tion is so much less effective as^to suggest 'hat formal schooling alone may be of 

■i ^ 

limited use in changing attitudes. " ^ 

p 

Many studies of interracial contact in schools resulted with conciusiions that such 
^ contact does, in fact, lead \6 the fostering of positive race relations. However, there 
have been instances reported in which there were negative racial attitudes growing out 
of contact experiences in racially-integrated situations, A study by Webster, of 
interracial contact in a newly desegregated junior high school, did not clearly sub- 
stantiate the contact-positive attitude relationship. After a six-month period, he 
concluded that: 

Contact had a negative effect upon the white subjects; they 
became significantly less accepting of'blaclcs. The findings were 
inconclusive in the case of black subjects, but did tend to indir 
cate that change was in the direction of more acceptance of 
whitesJ4 . * 

With no intent^to denigrate Webster's work, it might be said that the time period of 

his research was much too short to fully record the complete process of attitude change. 

What his study did do, however, was suggest that intergroup contact does not auto- 

martcally provide desirable racial beliefs about others of different racial groups. It 

further suggested that the nature of the contact (positive or negative) will influence 



13. M.A. Lachat, "A Description arid Comparison of the Attitude of White High 
School Seniors Toward Black Americans in Three Suburban High Schools" (unpublished 
doc torol dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1972). 

14. S.W. Webster, "The Influence of Interracial Contact on Social Acceptance 
in a Newly Integrated School," Journal of Educational Psychology, 52 (1961) p. 292. 
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tb'' quality af the atHtudinarautcames.*\^ ^ 

Other studies df racial interaction in schools hove directed ottjsntion to the 
conditions which foster positive intergroup dttifudes ond behaviors. One study by 
McDowell *^ focused upon the relationship between school climate and race relations. 
He pointed out thot the schqql environment ond the quality of interracial relation- 
*ships were of greater importance than rociot ratios in reducing unfovoroble intergrbtrp ^ 
ottitudes. Kroft ^^felt thot more than o desiroble school climate was necessary to pro- 
duce positive rociol ottitude^ omong students. He wos of the opinion that teachers must 
ploy o more deliberate and active role in promoting interrociol interoctions ond chang- 
ing rociol ottitudes. Useem's study gave credence to the qiioHficotion that simple 
roce-mixing is not sufficient to change unfovoroblje rociol ottitudes. In finding thai 
contocts between students with unequal stotus did little to change their attitudes tav.'3rd 
o busing program, she concluded that the negotive effects of status factors ore stronger 
than the positive effects af crass-racial association. 

To summarize, it might be said that mast students do acquire racial attitudes* 
through a process which begins at on.eorly age. Young people's beliefs about themselves 
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15. S. McDowell, Prejudice ond Other Interrociol Attitudes of Negro Youth 
(ERIC. Document Reproduction Service, No. ED 019 390.) August 1967. 

16. R. Kroft, Affective Cltmote and Integration; A Report Presented to the 
ERIC Clearing House on the Disadvantaged (ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
No.^ ED 035703.) October, 1969. 

17. E. Useem, 'Correlates of Rociol Attitudes Among White High School Students" 
(o paper presented at the Americon Educationol Research Association Annual Meeting, 
April, 1972, Chicago, Illinois). 
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and those who. are racially different result frorr? experiences of intergroup interaction 
OX, as c! matter of fact, from the absence of intergroup contacts. There is a tendency 
for people, of all races, to hold their reference group ih high esteem and select their 
*^friends from within it. This do^s not necessarily mean that ethnocentricity is.a racist 
, characteristic, it is simply to suggest that in-group preference might be a normal and 
certainly non-negative phenomenon. Positive racial attitudes about others do, how- 
ever, seem to have stronger possibilities when students of different racial groups 
interact with each other in an educational climate where there is encouragement, 
and support for desirable interracial behaviors and beliefs. 

Racial Attitudes 

It would be a most arduous, if not impossible, task to design an instrument which 
had the capability to elicit sets of responses from^ individuals which would account -for 
their complete feelings abojut others to" whom they will be reacting. Attitudes are made 
uji. oi several dimensions or properties in a manner similar to that of the objects, situa- 
tions, or propositions which cause them to develop. In studying the attitudes of 
secondary school students, the near impossibility of uncovering and determining the 
direction and .intensity of every facet of racial beliefs that block and white youngsters 
held about themselves and each other was understood. There was on understanding, 
howeve' at responses to a few stereotypic items' would be representative enough to 

help explain some of the thinking, race-related emotions, and overt behavior of the 

, ** 

young people frdm different ethnic backgrounds who find themselves coming together 
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in the "setting of Nfew Brunswick High School. 

The rociol attitudes of sompled students were determined by the use of three 
questions t<^en from tJ racial stereotype index designed by^Matthews and Prothro 
which measures the degree to which respondents hold the opinpon that certain char- 
acteristics are racially determined. The questions dealt with three stereotypes: 
intellectual functioning (who is smarter), behavior (who beha>/erEefte{^, and aspira- 
tion (who, wants to get ahead more). Each question was slightly reworded to, make it 
more suitable for the school environment. For instance, the word "white" was 
changed to "white students" and the word "negro" was changed to "minority-group 
students." 

The subjects checked one of three responses which indicated a belief favorable 
or unfavorabl^Jo^ard block and white students or one which indicated no racial dif- 
ferences. The sum of a respondent's item score was his index score which could be 

ff 

pro-white (+1), pro-black (-1), or both races ore the same (0). The^ero score sug- 
gested that the respondent was neutral and possesed no particular racial leaning^. 

Stereotypical Intellectual Attitude^ ' o 

To determine the extent to which young people held stereotypical attitudes about 

the intellectual functioning of students in different racial groups, the following question 

was posed: 

On the whole, do you tnink that: 

1 W hite students are smarter than minority-group 

students? <i 



18 • D^R/ Matthews and J.W. Prothro, Negroes and the New Southern Politics 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1966}^ ^ 
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2. Minonry-group students are smarter than white 

students? 



3, They are all about the same? 

New Brunswick High School students were decidedly neutral in their racial be- 
Irefs related to intellectual capacity, with about 76 percent of them responding 
that all students were about the same in this respect. Nevertheless/ about 19 
percent had pro— ^^hite stereotypes end five percent had pro-minorities beliefs. 



Table 6.1 

Intellectual Stereotypes of Black 
and White Students 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Who is smarter? 



Racial 


Whites 


All th6 


Blacks 


Total 


Group 


are 


same 


are 




White 


33 


66 


1 


100 (n=240) 


Black 


10 


82 


8 


100 (n=134) 


Total 


93 


269 


12 


100 (N=374) , 



Black students responded to the item in a manner whiph suggested that the extent of 
stereotypic differed along rapidl lines. The results are found in Table 6. 1. Of the 
240 whit6 students responding t6 the item, 33 percent (n=79) believedthat "whites are 
smarter" or had pro-white stereotypes; about twp-thirds of the group believed that the 
different racial groups were "about the wme" or had neutral. racial attitudes; and 
approximately one percent expressed the view that "minority-group students are . 
"smarter." In contrast, blacx respondents seemed more neutral in their responses with 
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about 82 percent of the students indicating that "all are about the saitie" and only 



eight percent expressing f^o-black sentiments. This was in sharp contrast with the 

33 percent of white. students who expressed pro-white sentiments. A similar relation- 
" ship was seen irr the percent of black students who expressed the stereotype that "whiles 
, pre. smarter."- Tfiis proportion war>obout ten percent compared to one percent of whites 

who expressed this view about' block students. The relationship appeared to be a strong 

one, considering the substantial percentage difference. 

J- 

Grade level influences. ' The grade level analysis^differed somewhat from the 
analysts by socio-economic status, in terms of deviations from the racici groupings. 
This grade level variation was.^enerally not large and showe^ no specific pattern that 
permitted one to say^dt age increases or decreases the probability of stereotyping. 
More specifically, ninth and tenth graders of both racial groups expressed stereotype? 
similar to the entire group, but the eleventh and twelfth graders differed from this 
pattern to some degree. Although white eleventh graders showed small deviations, 
the black students tended to be more neutral in their attitudes than their white peers- 
showing a decreose in both pro-white and pro-black attitudes. The twelfth graders 
showed a more extreme pattern: whites were clearly more pro-white and less neutral 
in their attitudina! expressions. The black attitudinal resoonses paralleled this trend 
in that a much greater proportion of them were pro-white and sharply less neutral. 
These results are shown in Table 6.2. ^ 
^ Socio-economic status (SES) influences. The intellectital stereotyping rela- 
tionship tended to persist and extended across socio-economic groups. When the 
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SES variable was introduced as a controlling factor, each group, regardless cf race, 
nearly approximated the proportions reflected in the racial groups; thus, v/ealih 
appeared to have little impacf on intellectual stereotyping. However, only the 
middle SES group was large enough fo produce a substantial difference. For these re- 
sults, see Table 6^3. 

Influences by sex. Sex analy, 'f the intellectual stereotype variable re- 
vealed a difference in its manifestation in black and white racial groups. There were 
no differences between responses given by black male,s und females. White males, 
however, tended to be substantially more pro-white (18 percent) and less neutral 
(18 percent) than the group as a whole. It appeared that the strong pro-white orien- 
tations of white students were in reality due to the expression of racial stereotypes by 
the males, as opposed to females or to both groups. This. is shown in Table 6.4. 

Stereotypicjl Behavior Attitudes 

The second racial stereotype which was examined concerned itself with be- 
liefs about manners or social behavior. The question used to elicit responses was: 

In general, do you think that: 

1. White students behave better than minority-group students? 

2. Minority-group students behave better than white students? 

3. They all behave about the same? 
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Table 6.2 



Intellectual Stereotypes of Black and White 
Students by Grade Levels , 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Students Responding 



Grade 


Racial 


Whites are 


All the 


Minorities 


Total 


Level 


Group 


smarter 


Same 


are smarter 






Black 


13 


83 


4 


100 (N=46) 


9th 














White 


35 


61 


4 


100 (N=22) 




Black 


5 


82 


13 


100 (N=39) 


10th 














White 


26 


73 


1 


100 (N=85) 




Black 


7 


89 


4 


100 (N=28) 


nth 














White 


31 


70 


0 


100 (N=61) 




BIdck 


19 


71 


10 


100 (N=21) 


12th 












White 


42 


58 


0 


100 (N=71) 



Table 6.3 

Intellectual Stereotypes of Black and White Stude>its 
by Socio-Economic Status (SES) 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Students Responding 

Racial Whites are All the Minorities Total 

SES Group smarter same are smarter 

Black 10 

Low 

White 33 
Black 10 

Middle 

White 35 
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10 


100 (N= 30) 


67 


0 


100 (N= 9) 


82 


8 


100 (N= 91) 


64 


1 


100 (N=15p) 


ft 
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Table 6.3 (continued) 



SES 


Racial 
Group 


Students Responding 


Total 




Whites are 
smarter 


All the 

same 


Minorities 
are smc+er 




' Black 


18 


85 


0 


100 (N= 


11) 


High 
















White 


28 


70 


1 


100 (N= 


81) 



Table 6.4 

Infellectual Stereotypes of Black and White 
Students by Sex 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Who IS smarter? 



Racial Whites All the Blacks Total 



Sex Group 


are 


same 


are 




White 


51 


48 


1 


100 (n=111) 


Male 










Black 


10 


79 


11 


100 (n= 62) 


White 


17 


82 


1 


100 (n=129) 


Female 










Black 


11 


85 


4 


100 (n= 72) 


Total 


93 


268 


12 


100 (N=374) 



Responses to the item were, in large part, similar to the stereotypes expressed 
- obout intellectual functioning. The distribution was a skewed one in the direction of 
pro-white beliefs. Although 66 percent of the responses were neutral, 30 percent were 
pro-white and only five percent said that minorities behave better. In general, black 
students were more neutral than whites in their expressions. Although white students 
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were neutral for the most part (58 percent), a large percentage (40 percent) expressed 

\ /V 

pro-white sentiments. This was in contrasr to black students who, to a lesse^^^degree 
(1 1 percent), were either pro-white or pro-bluck (10 percent) in their attitudinal re- 
sponses. More specifically, nearly 60 percent of the y/hite students shared the 
belief that "all students behave about the same," while 40 percent expressed the view 
that "whites behave better." Only four of 239 white individuals (2 percent) had pro- 
black beliefs. In contrast, about 80 percent of the 132 black students had neutral 
attitudes about behavior. The remaining 20 percent represented opposite extremes of 
the index with approximately 10 percent expressing pro-white beliefs and the other 
ten percent expressing pro-black beliefs. This relationship, shown in Table 6.5, 
revealed substantial percentage differences. 

Table 6.5 

Behavior Stereotypes of Black 
* and White Students 

(percent of responses in each category) 





Students* 


Perceptions 




Racial Whites 
Group behave 
better 


All the 
same 


Minorities 
behave better 


Total 


White 40 ^ 


58 


2 


100 (n =239) 


Black 11 


80 


10 


100 (n =132) 


Total 1 10 


244 


17 


100 (N=371) 



Grade level influences. The behavior stereotype item, when subjected to 
grade level analysis, retained its black-white stereotype pattcrno In general, most 
students, regardless of race, were neutral in their expression. Again, whites were 
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less neutral than their block caunterparts, wha cansistently shawed about 80 percent 
of the group expressing neutral stereotypes. Whites appeared to reflect the 41 percent 
level of the group, as o whole, in the "whites behave better" category. More bpe- 
ciftcolly, ninth grade whi/e students more nearly reflected their racial counterparts. 
Although the differences were not large, other grades shawed deviations from the group 
oso whole. Most noticeably, tenth and twelfth grade whites were more pro-white 
and less neutral in their responses. Proportionately, eleventh grade white students 
for the most port, reflected the views of whites of oil ages. In jcontrost,- block elev- 
enth graders were more pro-white and less neutral than their biqck counterparts as o 
whole. Both groups, block ond white, were consistenf throughout in their belief 
about pro-block behavior. The responses tended not to vory from the group by more 
than five percent throughout. Table 6,6 shows the results of this analysis. 

Socio-economic status (SES) influences. When socia-econamic status was con- 
trolled, the behovior stereotype item yielded several interesting results: Specifically, 
the data suggested that block ond white students may differ from eoch other within 
SES levels; it was the middle SES group, more than ^'Se low or high SES whites, who 
tended to project stereotypic attitudes. While the numbers were small (N=8), it 
appeared that low SES students moy be the least willing to project racial stereotypes. 
Table 6.7 shows the results. 

The SES picture for block students was ot vorionce with that produced by their 
white schoolmates. In this group, the middle and low SES '.ndjviduols were similar to 
each other, ond thus they dominoted in numbers, occounting for the pottern of the group 
OS a whole. Students of the high SES group oppeored even more likely to hove neutral 



and less pro-white atHfudes. These results are also shawn in Table 6.7. 

Table 6.6 

Behaviar Stereatypes af Black and White 

Students by Grade Level 
(percent af respanses in each categary) 



Students Responding 



Grade 


Racial 


Whites 


All the 


Blacks 


Total 


Level 


Group 


are smarter 


some 


are ■smarter 




9th 


Black 


11 


81 


9 


100 (N=47) 




White 


39 


61 


0 


100 (N=23) 


10th 


Black 


5 


83 


13 


100 (N=40) 




White 


33 


64 


2 


100 (N=89) 


11th 


Black 


19 


69 


12 


100 (N=26) 




White 


43 


55 


2 


100 (N=60) 


12th 


Black 


11 


84 


5 


100 (N=19) 




White 


46 


52 


1 


100 (N=69) 



^ Table 6.7 

Behavior Stereatypes of Black and White Students 
by Socia-Ecanamic Status (SES) 
(percent af respanses in each categary) 









Students Responding 




SES 


Racial 


Whites be- 


All the 


Minorities 


Total 




Group 


have better same 


behave better 




Low 


Black 


11 


75 


14 


100 (N= 28) 




White 


25 


75 


0 


100 (N= 8) 


Middle 


Black 


12 


79 


9 


100 (N= 92) 




White 


46 


52 


7 


100 (N=149) 
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Table 6,7 (continued) • 









Students Responding 






SES 


"^acial 


Whites be- 


All the Minorities 


Total 






Group 


have better same behave better 






High 


Blac'j 


0 


90 10 


100 (n= 


10) 




White 


32 


67 . 1 


100 (N= 


82) 



influences by sex> As was true for the intellectual stereotype data, the strong 
pro-white belief was due primarily to the male influences among whites. This group 
wasi;ubstantially more pro-white (50 percent) than their female counterparts and black 
students as a whole. There were no observable differences between the expression of 
black males and females in their stereotype behavior beliefs. These influences by sex 
are shown in Table 6.8. 



Table 6.8 

Behavior Stereotypes of Black and White 

Students by Sex 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Who behave? better? 



Sex 


Racial 
Group 


Whites 


All the 

same 


Blacks 


Total 




Black 


13 


77 


10 


100 (n = 62) 


Male 














White 


,50 


46 


4 


100 (n=112) 


Total 




64 


100 


10 • 


100 (N=174) 


Female 
Total 


Black 
White 


9 

32 
46 


82 

69 
144 


10 

0 
7 


100 (n = 70) 

100 (n =127) 
100 (N=197) 
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Aspiratio n Stereotypes 

The third rociol stereotype item present H to students ottempted to elicit per- 
ceptions of their aspirotions and to determine to what extent students viewed this 
characteristic as being racially determined. The item read as follows: 

On the whole, do you think that: 

1. White students try to get ahead more than minority- 
group students? 

2. M inority group students try to get ahead more than. , 
white students? 

3. They are all the same? 

Students, as a whole, were less neutral in their attitudes toward the aspiration 
stereotype. Only 49 percent felt that the stereotype was not racially determined. 
Instead, the stereotyping had strong pro-white orientations, with 43 percent believing 
that whites tried to get ahead more than minorities. Conversely, only nine percent of 
the student population had pro-black aspirational feelings. 

When comparing responses of students to the aspiration item with responses to 
the intellectual functioning and behavior items, a clearly distinguishable pattern was 
revealed (Table 6.9). In general, black students tended to project similar views about 
aspirations, while they tended to be different in their views of intellectual functioning 
and behavior. Whereas white student percentages closely paralleled those from the 
other two response charts; namely, being mostly neutral but also egocentric, with 
50 percent of them expressing neutral values and 45 percent expressing pro-white 
attitudes. Black students differed sharply in their^i^sponses. While substantially more 
than half of the black students were neutral on the other two items, less than one-half 
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' (46 percent, n=60) of them tended to agree that "all students ore about the same" in 
their aspiring to get ahead. Even more striking is that nearly 40 percent of ^1 e black 
students in New Brunswick High School believed that "white students try to- get ahead 
more than minority-group students," compared to, only 16 percent who believed that 
members of their own group po^Iess this aspiration more than whites. 

Grade level influences. Analysis of the aspiration stereotype by grade level 
revealed differences in racial beliefs with a strong pattern of relationships at the 

^twelfth grade level for both black and white students. White students in grades nine, 
ten, and eleven were similar in their belief that aspirations are non-racially ^ - ^ 
determined. This was true for at least 60 percent of them at each of the grade 
levels. On the other hand, from about 30 to 38 percent of the same grade level 
group believed that white students "try to get ahead more than minority students*." 
Black students in the ninth end tenth grades closely reflected the views expressed 
by the group as a whole; whereas, eleventh grade students tended to be more pro- 
white, less neutral, and less pro-black — a clear out-group orientation. Black and 
white twelfth graders tended to be more ethnocentricaliy oriented in regard to 
aspiration values. White students appeared to have a more strongly in-group ori- 
entation than black students at the same grade level. While approximately 35 
percent of black students shared the feeling that "minority-group students try to get 
ahead more," 62 percent of the white students said that whites have higher aspirations. 
Aspiration^stereotypes are shown in Table 6. 10. 
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Table 6.9 

Aspiration Stereotypes of Black 

and White Students to 
"who tries to get ahead more" 
(percent of responses in each category) 





Students' Perceptions 




- Racial 
Group 


White 
Students 


Ail about 
the same 


Minority, 
Students 


Total 


White 


45 


50 


5 


100 (n=237) 


Black 


39 


46 


16 


100 (n=132) 


Total 


157 


179 


33 


100 (N=369) 



Table 6.10 

Aspiration Stereotypes of Black and White 
Students by Grade Levels to 
"who tries to get ahead more" 
percent of responses in each category) . 



Students Responding 



9th 



10th 



nth 



12th 



Racial 
Group 


White 
Students 


All the 
same 


Minority 
Students 


Total 


Black 


35 


50 


15 


100 (N=46) 


White 


30 


61 


9 


100 (N=23) 


Black 


42 


46 


12 


100 (N=46) 


White 


39 


57 


5 


100 (N=85) 


Black 


56 


36 


8 


100 (N=25) 


White 


38 


57 


5 


100 (N=60) 


Black 


20 

• 


45 


35 


100 (N=20) 


White 


62 


33 


4 


100 (N=69) 
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* * ^ " 

Socio -economic status (SES) influences^ When the socio-economic voriable 
was intx^duced os dn intervening voriable, value orientations became more sharply 
delineated. Among the bloclc students, thestrc^^ig out-group orientation (that is, 
pro-white preference) appeared to be reflected in the responses of middle SES (41 
percent) dnd to an even larger degree in the high SES group (56 percent). Black 
students from low SES families tended to be more neutral and less pro-white in their 
orientations. The number of low SES students, howQver, was relatively small; thus 
the pariv<irn may be teruuous at best. On the other Ijorid, among white students both 
the middle and hrgtrSES groups tended to reflect the total group scores for each 
category. Low SES whites, however, tended to be more ethnocentric (that is, pro- 
white) and less neutral in their orientations. In this respect, they tended to be 
similar to the black students in the high SES categories. These results are shown in 
Table 6.11. ^ 



EKLC 



SES 



i Low 



Table 6.11 

Aspiration Stereotypes of Black and White 
Students by Socio- Economic Status (SES) 

to "who tries to get ahead more" 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Students Responding 



Middle 



Racial 
Group 


White 
Students 


All the 
same 


Minority 
Students 


Total 


Black 


27 


57 


17 


100 (N= 30) 


White 


56 


33 


11 


100 (N= 9) 


Black 


41 


43 ' 


17 


100 (N= 91) 


White 


41 


53* 


5 


100 (N=147) 
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Table 6.11 (continued) 



SES 


Racial 
Group 




Students Res,^onding 






White All the 
Students same 


Minority 
Students 


Total . 




Black 


56 


33 


11 


100 (N= 


9) 


High 














White 


51 


47 


3 


100 ( N= 


81) 



Influences by sex> The pro-white aspiration stereotype, as shown in Table 
6. 12/ is expressed by both white males and black females. Analysis by sex re- 
vealed that both white males (7 percent) and black females (14 percent) tended to 

believe that "whites try to get ahead more than minority students." 
« 

Table 6.12 

Aspiration Stereotypes of Black and White 
Students by Sex to 
"who tries to get ahead more" 
(percent of responses in each category) 





Racial 
Group 


Students Responding 




Sex 


White 
Students 


All tjre 
same 


Black 
Students 


Total 


Male 
Total 


Black 
White 


23 
52 
73 


55 
41 • 
81 


22 
7 
22 


100 (n = 64) 
100 <n=112) 
100 (N=176) 


*f Female 
Total 


Black 
White 


53 
38 
84 


37 
58 
98 


10 
3 
11 


100 (n = 68) 
100 (n=125) 
100 (N=193) 



Summary ond Discussion of the Findings > 

Belief in stereotypes revealed a definite and consistent pattern. In general/ 
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both black students and white students tended to be more racially neutral in tHeIr 

beliefs. In each case a'large percentage of white youngsters, however, expres^qd 

pro-white stereotypes and almost never expressed a belief in pro-black stereotypes. 

In contrast to this ethnocentric pattern, black students, except on a fewoccasions, 
* 

were by and large neutral in their racial stereotype attitudes. On the other hand, 
a minority of these .youngsters generally expressed pro-white beliefs. This was es- 
pecially evident in the data referring to the "get ahead" stereotype. Conversely, 
a few of them had strong pro-black stereotypic beliefs, and white students in most 
cases tended not to express pro-black beliefs. Both groups of students were nearly 
proportionately equal in their reaction to the aspiration stereotype— about half of 
each group responded neutrally to thfe items. 

The SES analysis generally revealed a j^attefn in which the dominant and large 
middle SES group usually determined the pattern for the group as a whole ^ There were 
some exceptions. Sfudents responding to the intellectual stereotype variable showed 
no differences by SES. For the behavior^ stereotype^ the large pro-white orientation 
among white students can be accounted for largely by the middle SES group. This 
pattern did nc^t hold for the black students. Only the high SES group was more 
neutrol and less pro-whi>e>kqn^^ as a whole. Both the middle and high 
SES group accounted for the large pro^^^wKl+ts^Fl^nt^^ to the "get 

ahead "^enable. White students, on the other hand, showed the most ethnocentrism, 

. \ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

only among the low SES group. 

When the grade of the respondent was controlled, there was not a consistent 
pattern of attitudinql distribution. Instead, the pattorn tended to change for each 

246 
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grade level. In response to fhe intellectual stereotype variable, eleventh graders 
were the most neutral in their responses, while both black and white twelfth ^jraders 
were the most pro-white. White tenth unci twelfth graders were the most pro-white 
in response to the behavior variable. Only the eleventh grade black youngsters 
vdiffe^ V. . tn their group; they were more strongly pro-white than the stu- 
dents in other grades. The "get ahead" variable produced even different deviant 
groupsv Among b^ v Seventh graders, there was a tendency to be more pro-white 
than other me.... i.^of their group throughout the school. Among twelfth graders, 
both biack and white students had strong in-group orientations. 

l iii'^rracial Behaviors 

♦ 

In an environment such as that existing at New Brunswick High School, the 
means by which interracial associations can be made are limitless and the variety of« 
circumstances under which in^'eractional behaviors can occur, between different racial 
groups, equally without bounds. Any attempts to assess the full scope of interracial 
behaviors were confrohied with the same difficulties and near impossibilities which 
were present when consideration was given to measuring racial attitudes. In determining 
' the extent and quality of interaction between students of different racial groups at the 
high school, the same approach was followed which allowed for making determinations 
about the young people's racial beliefs. A few targeted quesfions were asked regard- 
ing interracial behavio/s, and the responses were used to represent the* general pattern 
of the phenomena. ^ * 

The interaction between students of different racial backgrounds was conceptual- 
ized along three dimensions, each represefnting a relative degree of interracial contact. 

ERIC ' . 247 K 
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The questions were designed to survey *the extent of informal communications that 
occurred among students of various racial groups, the extent of cross-racial jdy 
practices, and the extent of cross-racial friendships that existed within the school's 
social system. 

Both of the informal communication and cross-racial study practices items 
attempted to measure, by self-reports, the relative frequency of interracial -onfact 
within the school. They required simple check marks on the line preceding the 
response and allowed the respondent to record his or her perceived frequency of the 
Cun^act. 

A third itertj was used to measure the degree of interracial Friendships among the 
students at school. The definition of "friend" was left to the imagination of the re- 
spondent. The question was a modified statement taken from the Coleman Study. 
As .originally conceived, the item made no" refel-ence to the nature of the friendship; 
that is, whether it originated as a --esult of school affiliation or some other contact. 
For the purposes of this study, the item in the questionnaire specified the friendship 
as a "friendship at.school" in order to locate the interaction as a school-related 
event. No judgement was made as to the quality of the degree of interracial friend- 
ships. For instance, "less than half other-race friends" was not rnnsldered to be a 
better interracial quality than "more than half other-race friends." 

Scoring procedures for the three behavior items (communications, cross-racial 
study, and friends* ips) involved simple frequency counts of the responses. Where 

19. J. S; Coleman, et al.. Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington, 
D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1966). 
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responses for some categories were sparse and "clumping" of data occurred in some 
frequency 'cells, the tables were collapsed to provide a more meaningful interpre- 
tation of the results. 

A fourth item specificojly req^ -'•ed the students to write the race of their three 
best friends. Analysis of the item . .ided a means for describing the patterns of 
close friendships, by different racial groups, within the scfiooPis social system. 
The friendships were coded and tabulated as: (1) all black friends, (2) all white 
friends, (3) black and white friends, (4) all Hispanic friends, (5) black and His- 
panic friends, (6) white and Hispanic friends, and (7) black, white, and Hispanic 
friends. 

Cross^'Racidl Cof7 imunication . 

Of the several interracial behavior items, the measure relating to frequencies 

of interracial conversations probably best described the minimum interactions occurring 

betwet/i racial groups. It also provided a means of gauging the racial atmosphere of 

the school. The question was stated as follows: 

How frequently do you talk informally at school with students of 
another race? 

1 • ^very often 

2. ^often 

3. seldom 

4. not at all 

Individuals from different racer repoctedjHia^^ tended 
to occur at least "often" or "very often." More than fifty percent ofTKeirhaek^^ie^pond-^ 
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ents cloimed such behavior. Since most of the reported interaction was between 
black ar< white students, one would seemingly have expected a small variation be- 
tween the responses of black and white respondents to the item. That expectation did 
occur and is reoorted in Table 6, 13, 

Grade level influences. The grade level analysis of "talking" patterns differed 
by grades and^was not consistent by racial groups. Black students for instance, formed 
a pattern which suggested more informal contact with increases in grade levels. Only 
the ninth and tenth grades approximated the percentage reported for the group as a 
whole. As seen in Table 6,14, grades eleven and twelve reflected percentages as 
much as eighteen percentage points from the group as a whole. 

Table 6. 13 

Cross-Racial Communication Patterns of 

Black and White Students 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Frequency of Communication 



Racial 
Group 


Very 
Often 


Often 


Seldom 


Not at 
All 


Total 


Black 


18 


31 


43 


7 


100 (n=137) 


White 


16 


41 


36 


7 


100 (n=245) 


Total 


64 


143 


148 


27 


100 (N=382) 



Socio-economic status (SES) influences. The informal communication between 
races, as reported by students , did tend to vary by socio-economic status of both 
white and black respondents. For white students, middle and high SES groups tended 
to reflect the percentage of the entire group; whereas, the low SES respondents, though 



less reliable because of their small numbers, responded much more favorably with 
67 percent reporting communication to other-race students "very often" or "oiteno" 
In contrast to this pattern, only the high SES black students reported very favorable 
responses. Among this group about 82 percent indicated they conversed informally 
with students of other races "often" or "very often. " These indications are reported 
in Table 6.15. 

Table 6. 14 



Cross-Racial Communicdtion Patterns of Black and White 
Students by Grade Levels 
(percent of responses in each category) 







Students talk with other-race 


students: 




Grade 


Racial 


Very 






Not at 


Total 


Level 


Group 


Often 


Often 


Seldom 


All 






Black . 


13 


29 


50 


8 


100 (n = 48) 


9th 
















White 


21 


29 


38 


13 


100 (n = 24) 


Total 




11 


21 


33 


7 


100 (N= 72) 




Black 


25 


20 


48 


8 


100 (n = 40)- 


10th 
















White 


17 


43 


32 


8 


100 (n = 87) 


Total 




25 


45 


. 47 


10 


100 (N=127) 




Black 




39 


36 


7 


100 (n = 28) 


nth 
















White 


11 


45 


37 


7 


100 (n = 62) 


Total 




12 


39 


33 


6 


100 (N= 90) 




Black 


19 


48 


29 


5 


100 (n = 21) 


12th 
















White 


17 


39 


41 


4 


100 (n = 72) 


Total 




16 


38 


35 


4 


100 (N= 93) 
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Table 6 J5 



Cross-Racial Communication Pctterns of Black and White 
Students by Socio-Econo -ic Status (SES) 
(percent of responses in each category) 



■ 




Frequency of Communication 


Total 




Racial 


Very 






Not at 


SES 


Group 


often 


Often 


Seldom 


all 






Black 


13 


32 


45 


10 


100 (.N=31) 


Low 
















White 


0 


67 


22 


11 - 


100 (N^ 9) 




Black 


18 


29 


46 


7 


100 (N:=93) 


Middle 
















White 


18 


36 


•38 ' 


9 


100 (N=^52) 




Black 


36 


46 


9 


9 


100 (N=ll) 


High 
















White 


14 


46 


36 - 


4 


100 (N=84) 


• 






Table 6. 16 








Cross-RaciaL Communication Patterns of Black and White 








Students by Sex 










(percent of responses 


in 2ach category) 








Informa 


1 talk with c 


ither-race 


students: 






Racial 


\/ery 






Not at 


Total 


Sex 


Group 


often 


Often 


Seldom 


oil 






Black 


17 


34 


. 42 


6 


100 (n= 64) 


Male 
















White 


13 


43 


35 


9 


100 (n=ll4) 


Total 




26 


71 


67 


14 


100 (N=178) 




Black 


19 


29 


44 


8 


100 (n= 73) 


Female 
















White 


18 


39 


37 


5 


100 (n=131) 


Total 




38 


72 


81 


13 


100 (N=204) 
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Influences by sex# About fifty percent of both fjsmales and males indicated tha 

they tended to communicate often with me.nbers of the other race. This minimum con- 

• If • 

tactbetween the races was reported by both black and white students (see ;aDle 0. 16). 

Cross-Racial Study Patter >s 

Another pattern of interracial behavior was determined by the use of an item 

concerning the study practices of students from divferent racial groups. The question 

posed to elicit responses to this concern was: 

How often do you study with students who are of a different racial 
or ethnic group than your ov/n? 

1 . very often 

2. often ^ 

3. ^seldom 

4. ^not at all 

Interracial study patterns, as expressed by student responses io the cross-racial 
study item, indicated a much more restricted cross-racial exchange than the informal 
conversation pattern. Overall, only about 22 percent (f=82) of all respondents indi- 
cated that they studied with members of a race other than their own. 

Studying together as a type of interracial contact was not a prevalent activity 
since few students at New Brunswick High School indicated that they studied often or 
very often with students of other races. More specifically, white students tended to 
respond negatively to the item. This was apparent when one took notice of the per- 
centage of students who responded to either the "very often" or "often" category in 
the study. Approximately 20 percentof the white students responded to these categories^ 
whereas about 80 percent responded in the "seldom" or "not at all" categories. 
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Black students responded in a similar manner. As reported in Table 6. U, five 
percent responded in the "veiy often" and "often" categories and about 75 percent 
responded in the "seldom" or "not at all" categories. 

Table 6. 17 

Cross-Racial Study Patterns of , 

Black and White Students , 
(percent of responses in each category) 



Racial 
Group 


Si-udenfs study with 


other- race 


students: 




Vfery 
often 


Often 


Seldom 


Not at 
ail 


Total 


Black 


10 


15 


45 


31 


100 (n=137) 


White 


4 


16 

L 


47 ^ 


33 


100 (n=245) 


Total 


22 


60 


177 


123 


100 (N=382) 



m 

Grade level influences. The more restricted contact pattern was consistent and 
persisted from grade to grade. The direction for white students showed a maximum of 
thirty percent of ninth graders responding "often" to a minimum of 18 percenf of 
twelfth graders giving a similar response. Black student responses showed even less 
variation from grade to grade, with the percentage of students in these categories form- 
ing no less than 20 percent of ninth gradjrs and no higher than 33 percent of tenth grad 
black students. However, these differences were small and insignificant. Table 6. IG 
shows these results. 

Socio-economic status (SES) influences. When socio-economic status was intro- 
duced into the analysis as a controlling factor, the pattern of limited contacf persisted. 
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regardless of the socio^-economic status of the respondents* About 75 to 80 percent of 
both white and black students in each social class indicated thgt they studied "seldom" 
or "not at all" with students of another race* The results are shown in Table 6* )9. 

Table 6 J8 



Cross-Racial Study Patterns of Black and White 
Students by Grade Levels 
(percent of responses in each category) 



• 




Students study with other-race students: 




Grade 


Racial 


Very 






Not at 


Total 


Level • 


Group 


often 


Often 

« 


Seldom 






9th 


Black 


8 


12. 


49 


31 


100 (n= 49) 




White 


13 


17 


38 


33 


100 (n= 24) 


Total 




7 


10 


33 


23 


100 (N=73) 


10th 


Black 


10 


23 


39 


28 


100 (n= 39) 




White 


3 


20 


52 


25 


100 (n= 87) 


Total 




7 


26 


60 


33 


100 (N=126) 


11th 


Black 


4 


18 


39 


39 


100 (n= 28) 




White 


2 


16 


48 


34 


100 (n= 61) 


Total 




2 


15 


40 


32 


100 (N=89) 


12th . 


Block 


' 19 


5 


52 


24 


100 (n= 21) 




White 


3 


11 


45 


41 


100 (n= 73) 


Total 




6 


9 


44 


35 


100 (N=94) 



Influences by sex> Cross-racial s^udy patterns tended not to differ along sexual 
lines^ according to the reports of both black and white students* Overall/ nearly 80 
percent of the sampled students indicated that they seldom or never study with students 
of another race, as seen in Table 6#20» 
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Table 6. 19 



Cross-Racial Study Potterns of Block ond White Students 
by Socio-Economic Stotus (SES) 
(percent of responses in each category) 







Students study with 


other-race 


students: 






Racial 


Very 






Not at 


Total 


"SES 


Group 


often 


Often 


Seldom 


all 




Low 


Bicck 


10 


16 


39 


36 


100 (N=31) 




White 


n 


11 


67 


11 


100 (N= 9) 


Middle 


Black 




14 


43 


32 


100 (N=93) 




White 


3 


17 


42 


-38-* ' 


, 100 (N=153) 


High 


Black 


' ! 0 " 


"18 


73 


9 


100 (N=ll) 




White 


4 


15 


55 


27 


100 (N=83) 



Table 6.20 



Cross-Racial Study Patterns of Block and White 
Students by Sex 
percent of responses in each category) 







Students study with 


other-race 


students: 






Racial 


Very 






Not at 


Total 


Sex 


Group 


often 


Often 


Seldom 


all 






Black 


11 


19 


52 


19 


100 (n= 65) 


Male 
















White 


6 


11 


46 


38 


100 (n=114) 


Total 




14 


24 


86 


55 


100 (N=179) 




Black 


8 


13 


38 


42 


100 (n= 72) 


Female 
















White 


2 


21 


49 


29 


100 (n=13l) 


Total 




8 


36 


91 


68 


100 (N=203) 
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Ctoss-Raciol Friendship Potterns 

The school rociol climate was perhapi^ best illustrated by responses to the ques- 
tion which asked students to indicate the degree to which they have friendships with 
members of "other races." Consistently and regardless of race, grade, or social class, 
students indicated a tendency toward frequently forming friendships with other students 
outside pf their own racial groups. The question generating the responses was: 

Think now of your friends at school. How many of them are of a 
race other than your own? 

1 . ^none 

2. less than balf 

3. a bout half 

4. . more than half 

5. ^all 

In general, 62 percent of the 382 students sampled at New Brunswick High School 
indicated that less than half of their friends were of another race. The proportion of 
white students was slightly higher than the proportion of black in the some category. 
A lesser number of them — approximately 17 percent — indicated that about half of their 
friends were of anoth'er race. Black students responded in higher proportion than White 
students in three of the categories of Table 6.21: "none," "about half," and "more 
than half." 

Grade level influences, GeneraHy, grade level analysis revealed that the cross- 
racial friendship pattern was rather {.ervasive throughout the social system of the school. 
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At least one-half or more of the respondents had some "other-.pce" friends. Their re- 
sponses are in Table 6.22. 

Table 6.21 

Cross-Racial Friendship Patterns of 
Black and White Students 
(percent of responses in each category) 







School friends of other 


race: 






Racial 




Less than 


About 


More than 




Total 


Group 


None 


half 


half 


half 


All 




Block 


20 


52 


21 


73 


> 0 


100 (n=137) 


White 


15 


67 


15 


3 


0- 


100 (n=245) 


Total 


64 


235 


66 


16 


1 


100*(N=382) 



Socio-economic stc.os (SES) influences. If the data are analyzed by socio-eco- 
nomic class, one observes that among the students of low socio-economic status, the pro- 
portion of them that claimed to have "less than half" friends of the other race dropped 
to 38 percent, with a shift toward the "none" category. At the same t|me, a 
greater proportion of black students of low 'jocio-economic status indicated- that 
none of their friends were of the other race. The "all" category is rather constant across 
SES levels, indicating that few students have friendships consisting solely of students 
from other races. One noticeable direction was that as one, moved from the low SES 
group to the high SES group . the proportion of respondents with "about half" of their 
friends from other races diminished until rhe high group was only represented by 11 per- 
cent (f=10) of the respondents, as shown in Table 6.23. 
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Table 6.22 



Cross-Racial Friendship Patterns of White and Black 
Studen/s by Grade Levels 
(percent of responses in each category) 









bchoo 


If-* If* 

1 rriendship 


Patterns 






Grade 


Racial 




Less than 


About 


More than 


• 


Total 


Level 


Group 


None 


Half 


Half 


Half 


All 






White 


25 


42 


21 


8 


4 


100 (h = 24) 


9th 


















Black 


31 


41 


21 


7 


0 


100 (n = 49) 


Total 




29 


41 


21 


8 


1 


100 (N=73) 




Whrte 


10 


76 


1 A 

10 


3 


0 


100 (n=-o/} 


10th 


















Black 


20 


51 


17 




0 


100 (n= 41) 


Total 




13 


' 68 


13 


6 


0 


100 (N=128) 




White 


19 - 


. 58 


•21 . 


2 


0 


100 (n= ■!'2) 


nth 
















9 


Black 


8 


* 69 


23 


0 


0 


100 {n= 30) 


Total 




t6 


'61 


22 


1 


0 


100 (N=: 88) 




White 


13 


72 


14 


1 


0 


100 (h= 72) 


12th ■ 


















Black 


14 


57 


29 


0 


0 


100 (n= 21) 


Total 




13 


69 


17' 




0 


100 (N =93) 



Influences by sex> " Sex differences among white students v^ere not manifested in 
the da^a. Black students, however, did differ by sexual makeup. For the most part, 
males tended to form more Interracial friendships. While differences were not substan- 
tial, the percentages were sufficiently large to be suggestive... More specifically. 
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13 percent jf the males (when compared to females) had all black school friends^ and 
17 percent more black males than females were in friendship groups in which iiboi/t one- 
half or more were of onofher roce. These poUerns ore shown in Table 6.24. 



Table 6.23 

Cross-Racial Friendship Patterns of Block and White 
Students by Socio-Economic Status (SES) 
(percent of responses in each category) 







School Friendship Patterns 






Racial 




Less than 


About 


More than 




Total 


SES Group 


None 


half 


half 


half 


All 




- - Black 


39 , 


29 


23 


10 


0 


100 (n= 31) 


Law 








^0 






White- 


11 


67 


22 


0 


100 (n= 5) 


Total 


13 


15 


9 


3 


0 


100 (N=40) 


Black 


17 


-56 


20 


7 


0 


100 (n= 93) 


Middle 




* 








White 


15 


63 


18 


3 ^" 


1 


■^0 (n=153) 


Total 


39. 


149 


47 


10 


1 


]60 (N=246) 


Black 


0 


' .73 


27 


0 


0 


100 (n= il) 














White 


15 




8 


4 


0 


100 (n= 83) 


Total 


12 


69 


10 


3 


0 


100 (N=94) 



. Cross-racial best friends. There were indications that "best friends" differed from 
"friends." The pottern seemed more restricted to members of the some race than did the 
unqualified term of "friends." As shown jn Table 6.25, approximately 75 percent of the 
students at New Brunswick High School said that theinbest friends were of the sqme race 
as themselves. . » * . 

, r 
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Table 6.24 

C Jss-Rocial Friendships of Plack and White 
Studentc by Sex 
(percent of response-s in each category) 



Friends of other race: 





Social 




. Lesf nan 


Half or 


Total 


Sex 


Group 


None 


half 


more 






Black 


14 


61 


26' 


100 (n= 66) 


Mate 














White 


16 


68 


16 


100 (n=ll4) 


total 




27 


118 


35 


100 (N=180) . 




Black 


27 


44 


30 


100 (n= 71) 


Female 














White 


14 


66 


21 


100 (n=131) 


total 




37 


ir 


48 


100 (N=262) 



Table 6.25 



Race of School Best Friends of Biqck 
• and White Students 
(percent of responses in each category) 



■■■a'KSibS. 




Race of three best friends at sc 


hool: 






Racial 
Group 


Black 


All 

White 


All 
P R* 


Black 
& 

White 


Black 

& 
P R* 


V/hite 
P'P* 


White, 
PR*, & 
Black 


Total 


White 


0 


76 


0 


14 


0 


5 


4 


100 (n=240) 


Black 


72 . 


0 


1 


12 


9 


1 


6 


100 (n=l23) 


Total 


,'89 


' 183 


1 


■ 48 


12 


14 


16 


100 (N=363) 



* Pveito Rican 
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Summary and Discussio n of the Findings 

li't measures of interracial behavic at New Brunswick High School yielded dif- 
ferent results in terms of the types of reported mteracrions^ The "informal talking" 
patterns were claimed substantially more often than were study patterns involving dif- 
ferent racial groups. Approximately fifty percent of the black students and of the white 
students indicated that they talked often or very often with students of another race. 
Social class analyses revealed that low SES white students and high SES black students 
claimed to converse* with students from another race more than did other SES^groups. 
Moreover, students claimed more inter-group conversations as they increased in grades, 
with eleventh cind twelfth graders claiming to converse most often. 

Cross-racial studying, as reported by students at New Brunswick High School, 
occurred much less frequently than informal talking. Only about twenty percent to 
twenfy-five percent of the black and white students reported studying "often" or 
"very often" with stude '"^ of another race. Neither grade level nor socio-economic 
status appeared to make a difference in the study patterns. 

Cross-racial friendship patterns suggested that the number of interracial close 
friendship cliques were restricted. Approximately throe-fourths of the black end v/hite 

r 

Students indicated thar their three "best" friends were of the same race as themselves^ 
In terms of school friends, however, obout 62 percent reported that "less than half" of 
their friends were of a race different from their own. Both patterns were consistent 
across grade levels and among different socio-economic status groups. 



CHAPTER VII 



SOME SPECIAL PROGRAMS 



Like many other school districts, the New Brunswick public school system has 
initiated a number of programs and activities which were designed to meet the needs 
of special student populations. Some of tliese programs, in existence for many years, 
were established to meet the r.deds of groups which traditionally have been viewed as 
having special educational requirements. Examples of such programs are those dealing 
with children v/ho are intellectually gifted, those with learning disabilities, and others 
who are physically handicapped. In recent years, however, these programs have been 
expqnded and increased attention has been directed at another special population which 
has been(TdbleMj^ "Minority Groups" or "Disadvantaged Learners." 




In examining New Brunswick's special programs, it was difficult, in view of time 
constraints and limited resources, to perform an in-depth evaluation on each one. 
Although many programs were vfsited and merited study, only seven of them were ulti- 
mately selected for evaluation. However, some other special programs, which seemed 
to suggest the direction in which the school system might be moving, were reviewed 
and made a part of this report. At the time of this avaluafion, these specipl programs 
were being assessed by other evaluating agencies. 

In the selection process, the researcher was guided bv a desire to represent a 
number of different types of programs. Thus, it seemed important to select some 
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programs which served elementary school pupils and others which served sfudenfs of fhe 
secondory level. Another focfor in mokin*] a representative choice wos the desire ta 
review programs funded by more than one souice. Thus some programs selected were 
federally funded, while others were supported with local school resources. In 
addition, attempts were made to choose [programs which served a variety of con-- 
stituencies. For this reason, some projects were selected which v/er2 specifically 
geared to confront issues raised by minority-group isolation. Others were chosen 
which, in spite of their present population makeup, had originally been developed 
to deal with students particularized by factors other than racial or ethnic identity. 
Through such a selection process, it was hoped that the seven programs reviewed 
would represent a cross-section of New Brunswick's special programs. 

The seven programs selected for review had :i number of features in common. 
All, as was noted, were developed to serve what had been seen as particularized 
needs of special populations. In addition, all programs except one, had majority 
enrollments of Black and Hispanic students. 

Beyond these similarities, .however, the seven programs essentially fell under 
two different headings. The first group of programs evaluated were pilot projects 
which were newly established in 1973-1974 with funds coming from the Emergency 
School Assistance Act. These programs were specifically designed by the New 
Brunswick schools to meet needs perceived as resulting from the changing racial and 
ethnic composition of the city. All of these programs operated wi^ a reg,jlar school 
system, providing supplementary educational activities, within a discrete content area, 
to a selected student population. 

264 
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The second group of progroms was quife diff^renf. These programs, all of which 
began operation prior to 1973-74 and which were funded with local resource:>, operated 
entirely outside the regular school setting. Rather than providing supplementary edu- 
cation, they were an inclusive part of a regular educational program. 

The Evaluation Procedures 



In order to study special programs, the resecrcher gathered dajto from a variety 
of sources. Basic information about the school population, goals ond activities was 
primarily sought from school visitations, during which school personnel and students 
were interviewed and classrooms observed. In addition to this tyf>e of information, 
the researcher also sought "hard data" which could be anr zed to evaluate the pro- 
gress each program had made toward achieving its own sJated objectives. Where 

possible, efforts were ma^e to obtain copies of internal evaluation studies performed 

\ / 

by program personnel. \^ 

' \ 

Some difficulties were fo^nd to hamper the data-gathering process in its 
various phases. In several instar^i^eS; program^perscnnel who were interviewed gave 
contradicto^y Information on a^ variety of matters ranging from the numbers and types « 
of studenti in their programs, to the actual content of program activities. These 
contradictions sometimes made it difficult to validate claims about what activities 
had actually taken place and what popuirtion was served. Without wishing to cast- 
doubt on the motives of persons interviewed, it sometimes appeared that the evalu- 
ator was being given Information which may have been thought to provide a good 
public relations picture of the program, rather than an accurate description of its 
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operation. In some coses, too, it seemed that school personnel who were inter- 
viewed yere less than entirely familiar with program operations. This may have 
accounted \or some of the contradictory information that was received. 

An additional difficulty hampered the evaluation when "hard data" was sought. 
In some instances, no internal evaluation had been done; in others, though the evalu- 
ation existed, it was, for various reasons, not available to the researcher for 
reporting purposes* Inihese cases, the visitation data alone hod to be used for tne 
evaluation. This, it was fejty gave less than fully satisfying results. 



The reports which follow ore organized according to the same format. 
Following an introduction, each program is described in terms of its student popu- 
lation, goals, and objectives. The findings of the program'^ staff as to the program's 
effectivene,ss are then presented under the heading "Internal Evaluation". This is 
.followed by the comments of the researcher, labelled "External Evaluation". Each 
* report closes with recommendations for the program's future. 

An Evaluation Of Some ESAA - Funded Pilot Projects 

In 1973-74, the New Brunswick Public Schools received ESAA funds for nine 
programs whiich^had-been established to deal with specific needs and problems per- 
ceived by school officials as resulting from increased minority group isolation in the 
New Brunswick Schools. In seeking ESAA funds, needs were listed ir the following 
order of priority: 
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(1) "To raise the pupil's competancy in basic subject areas (reading and 
language arts) by providing quality integrated education." 

(2) "To increase the holding power of the schools through behavior 
modification and quality integrated education, and ^'o stop the 
rapid withdrawal of white students from New Brunswick schools 
which results in minority group isolation." 

(3) "To expand thiB social and environmental horizons of minority ♦ 
students which will lessen relation tension and conflict, cre- 
ating an atmosphefe conducive to quality integrated education." 

^ The development of pilot projects to respond to these needs resulted in the 
funding of five projects under Priority Need One —essentially remedial reading and 
enrichment programs; two under Prsority Need Two—essentially programs stressing 
the improvement of communications across racial lines between students, teachers, 
and parents; and two projects under Priority Need Three — essentially programs to' 
acquaint secondary school students with career opportunities and with their commun- 
ities. Four of these ESAA-funded programs are reviewed below. The first two — the 
Livingston and Washington Language Arts Reading Laboratory and the Lincoln School 
Multi-Med*a Center — are elementary -age enrichment programs which ere quite simi- 
lar in their operation. The third, the New Brunswick High School "Reading in the 
Content Area" program, is also a reading program, but differs radically from the first 
two in its methodologies as well as its target population. The fourth program. 
Project 18, is a program which aimed to acquaint high school seniors with their rights, 
responsibilities, and opportunities in their communities. 

In selecting programs to be studied, the researcher chose three in the area of 
reading, primarily because basic-skills programs have widely been emphasized as a 
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type of supplementary education particularly important In serving the needs of mi- 
nority i.t jdents. The selection of Project 18 for review and the omission of some other 
projects was somewhat more arbitr'ary, reflecting time pressure on the researcher and 
the availability of hard data which could be utilized in evaluating the programs. 

The Livingston and Washington Language Arts Reading Laboratory 

• The Language Arts Reading Laboratory was a supplementary reading project housed 
in both the Livingston and Washington Elementary Schools. The project, funded for 
1973-74 under the Emergency School Aid Act, provided audio-visual equipment and 
material for a sequential reading program of instruction that reinforced the Open 
Court Correlated Language Program, and used by teachers with students In grades 
Pre-K through four. 

The rationale underlying the project was twofold: First, to give additional 
support to children at the elementary level who missed portions of the reading 
instruction, or who did nof fully grasp the material presf nted; second, to provide a 
number of Spanish-speaking students with supportive bi-lingual work. 

Student population. The Washington School had a student population of 345 
students. Racially, the population distribution was 25.8 percent White, 34.8 percent 
Hispanic, and 38.9 percent Black. The Livingston School ha a student population of 
504 students, including 16.5 percent Whites, 54.6 percent Blacks, and 28.7 percent 
Hispanics. 
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School personnel of both schools stated that the entire student body received 
supplementary reading work through the Reading Laboratories, This suggested that 
all students, in all age and racial categories, received equal exposure. However, 
.some question existed as to the degree of exposure each pupil received. No 
statistics were available, for reporting purposes, which indicated the extent of 
utilization by g-ade or by race. In addition, one staff member stated that as a 
generally accepted policy. Title I Remedial Program students received minimal 
exposure to the Reading LoBbratory since they were already benefiting from one 
program. !f this were true, then the students who were considered to be the most 
educationally deprived utilized the laboratory least . At the time of the report, the 
exact target population of the Reading Laboratories remained unclear. 

As the ent're student body of both schools constituted the target population, 
all teachers in both schools were said to have been involved with the program. The 
teaching staff broke down racially as follows: in Livingston, 29 (85 percent) were 
white and 5,(15 percent) were black; in Washington 10 (56 percent) were white, 
3 (17 percent) were black, and 4 (27 percent) were Hispanic. 

" Goals and objectives. The primary goal of the Language Arts Reading Labora- 
^ory Pfogram v/os to provide supplementary reading/longuage arts activities for 
elementary students. Along witK this basic purpose, the program had five specific 
objectives: 
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" Given an opportunity fo participate in the Language Arts 
Reading Laboratory, pupils will show a gain of at least 
two levels in V/ord Attack Skills as measured by the Open 
Court criterion-referenced tests. 

Given an opportunity to participate in the Language Arts 
Reading Laboratory, pupils will show a gain of at least two 
levels in Comprehension Skills as measured by the Open 
Court criterion-referenced diagnostic tests. 

Given an opportunity to participate in the Language Arts 
Reading Laboratory, pupils will show a gain of at least two 
levels in Language Arts as measured by the Open Court 
criterion-referenced tests. 

^ - Given the opportunity to participate in* the Language Arts 
Reading Laboratory, the pupil will respond quickly and 
eagerly ready at his scheduled time. 

TFe pupil will demonstrate physical skills and coordination 
in successfully operating the different kinds of laboratory 
equipment by using each kind of machine with care and 
independence as directed. 

Activities. The key to the Language Arts Reading Laboratory Project was its 
teaching machines: twelve Borg-Warner-System-80 Units, five of which were located 
at Washington School and seven at the Livingston School and two Hoffman Language 
Arts Units, one situated of each school. These machines, which are based on 
Skinnerian stimulus-response principles, provide^each child with a programmed lesson 
that required the coordination of the visual, auditory, ^and motor domains in the learn- 
ing activity. Each child worked with the machine by himself, followed his own lesson 
plan, and progressed at his own rate. 

System-80 presenrs developmenraliy sequenced marerials In Reading Affack 
Skills, Language Arts, and Comprehension. The program stresses elements common 
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to most basal learning programs. The Hoffman Program is similar but stresses Reading 
Comprel-ension. 

Children were selected and scheduled for the Language Arts Reading Laboratory 
by each classPDom teacher and placed at an appropriate Word Attack, Language Arts, 
or Comprehension level based upon the result obtained from the Open Court criterion- 
referenced test:> and System-90 pre-tests. 

It was stated that on the average, each teacher sent four to eight children twice 
a week for one-half hour periods to the Language Laboratory, Each child carried a 
transmittal form indicating the skill level at which he should work during his work 
period. A teacher-aide was also said to have the duty of post-testing the student 
on a one-to-ono basis at the end of the reading period and reporting the results on 
an evaluation form to the classroom teacher. 

Internal Evaluation 

There was no data available from the Washington School at the time of this study. 
However, data presented in Table 7.1 was supplied by the school personnel at the 
Livingston School. This data showed the reading gains of all students in grades 1 
and 3 for the school year 1973-74 and represented information gained from a staff 
survey. No results were available for grade 4 at the Livingston School. 
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Table 1. ' 

Livingston School Students' Gains of Two or More 
Open Court Grade Levels 
"*ln Various Reading Skills 
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GRADE 





1 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


Word Attack 


53% 
(n =99) 


65% 
(n=91) 


82% 
(n =155) 


69% 
(N=345) 


Language Arts 


52% 
(n=85) 


63% 
(n -IOC) 


89% 
(n -243) 


74% 
(N--434) 


Comprehension 


59°/S* 
(n =U7) . 


71% 

(r=ioo) 


85% 
(n =184) 


72% 
(Nf412) 



These reported gains in Table 7. 1 related to tiie cognitive objectives—Objectives One, 
Two, and Three— -of the Reaciing laborarory and were presented asevidei ce that the Laboratory 
had ochieved these objectives. In addition. Objective dealing with the 
affective domain was said to have been accomplished. The Livingston School's eval- 
uation comments that "the forms filled out by the classroom teachers indicate that the 
majority of pupils received, responded, and enjoyed the Language Arts Reading Lab- 
oratory." Objective ^5, which dealt with the psycho-motor domain was also said 
to be accomplished. The Principal's evaluation report stated that students were able 
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to operate the machines "with care and independence, as directed." 
E xternal Evaluation 

' Although the pre- and pojst-test datg suggested that students at Livingston School 
made substantial gains in language arts and reading, it was not clear if these gains 
were caused solely by the Language Arts Reading Laboratory. It seemed that reading 
gains made by the students would have resulted not only from the efforts of the Lab- 
oratory program, but from other activities in school as well. With this qualification, 
the project appeared to have had success, especially with older pupils. Achievement 
increased with age, suggesting that gains might have been ossociated with increased 
motor ability. 

The attainment of Objectives *4 and *5 were, to some extent/ evident during 
the researcher's visit to the Livingston School Program. The children seemed enthus- 
iastic about coming to the program and showed no problems in working with the machine 
The room ond machinery were well-kept. 

Staff at both the Washington and Livingston Schools had generally positive 
feelings about the program. Teachers felt the children enjoyed the program, that it 
was well coordinated with classroom acitivities, and that children showed substantial 
improvement in reading • 

** 

Two weaknesses were observed in the program. Although the schools served had 
many Spanish-speaking youngsters, the program did not offer a strong bi-lingual com- 
ponent. The System-80 program only offered bi-lingual work as related to pre-school 
beginning math concepts. During observation periods, it was noted that some children 
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wer^e left with as much as ten to fifteen minutes of free time without any activities 
provided for them upon completion of their lesson. 
Summary and Recommendations 

The Language Arts Reading Laboratory at the Washington and Livingston Schools 
appeared to be a well-conceptualized and effectively operationalized supplementary 
program. In general, students and teachers seemed to have a very positive feeling 
about the program. From the rather limited data available, it seemed that the Language 
Arts Reading Laboratory during 1^73-74 achieved success in reaching its objectives. 
It is recommended that: 

K THE PROGRAM BE SUPPORTED WITH. LOCAL FUNDS AT BOTH 
Ti:}^ WASHINGTON AND LIVINGSTON SCHOOLS FOR THE 
1974-75 SCHOOL YEAR. 

In that the program will not be funded during the J974-75 school 
year by ESAA funds and because the program seems to be support- 
ing the supplementary readirtg skill development needs of many 
children, it is felt that the school system should integrate the 
Reading Laboratory .into tis regular school prograpj. 

2. THE BI-LINGUAL ASPECT OF THE 'PROGRAM BE IMPROVED. 

N Beyond pre-^hool beginning math concepts there was no bi- 
lingual reading material in the project. T^jwher discussion 
also pointed to the lack of a bi-lingual thrust in the project. ^ 
In that appro)<imately one-third of the student populptions at 
the^Washington and Livingston Schools are Hispanic, there is 
a definite need for more of a bi-lingual thrust in the project. 

3. AN ALTERNATIVE SUCH AS FREE READING BE ENCOURAGED / 
UPON A STUDENrS COMPLETION OF HIS ASSIGNED WORK. 

Some students who complete their work early seemed to become 
fidgety and sometimes interfered with the concentration of other 
students who were completing work. Other students who had 
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finished their work just set idly. !f *he Laboratory is to 
be an optimal learning environment, a productive activ- 
ity should Se given /o those students v/ho complete, 
assignments early. 



The Lincoln School Individualized Multi-MadJa Center 



The Lincoln School Multi-Media Center was, in many respects, a program similar 
to Hie Livingsfon and Woshington Language Arts [feading Laboratories. Essentially, 
Itwdsgeared to ij. grade basic skills cmo'^g K-4 students — though a greater variety of 
skill* '^'ppear to be taught. than in the program previously reviewed. Like the Language 
Arts Reading Laboratory, the Multi-Media Center utilized teaching machines and 
software which offered individuaMzed learning programi^ for the students. 

Jnitfoted by the buildmg principal and staff in 1972-73, the Multi-Media 
Center was xable to expand in 1973-74 through the injection of ESAA funds. The Center 
was housed in two rooms: one which holds the teaching machinery and soft ware and 
the other which wos a Wbrary* The capacity of the Center was approximately thirty 
students. - . ^ 

Student pof^ulation.. Th^Multi-Media Center was said to be available for use 
by the entire K-4 population in th6 school, and in 1973-74, staff estimates suggested 
that almost all students utilized the Center. The Center log shov^ed that during the 
156 days of its operation in 1973-7^, 6,015 visits were made, a.j average W 38 per 
day. Th4jog.also showed tl^at over half the.teaching staff sent at least one-fourth of 
ifieir. classes to the Center fifteen or more times during the year. 

' While thp Center served all students fron 4, there were two areas of special 
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emphasis. In the fall of 1973, students with pronounced difficulties in b^sic skills and 
in certain types of motor skills were idt iHfied by pre-testing . Tests utilized hi this 
purpose included the Individual Learning .sat ilitle: Classroom Screening Instrument, 
the Perceptual identification Test, the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, the 
Prescriptive Rerding Inventory, and the California Achievement Test (mathematics). 

By the use of ^he^ tests, 223 students of the 383 in grades K-4 were established 
as deficient in some ar€i^j. These students received particular attention rtnd were post- 
tested at the end of the year to determine their rates of progress. 

In 1973-74 there were 383 students in grades K-4. Of these students, 174 
(45.5 percent) were White, 143 (37.3 percent) were Black, and 66 (17.28 percent) 
were Hispanic. Though there was no breakdown to indicate the racial composition 
of the group which received special attention, the principal stated that the Center 
could foirly be said to have been used by all ethnic groups in the schools in pro- 
portion to their enrollments in the school. 

Goals and objectives . The Center had several goals and objectives, both of a 
cognitive and affective nature As promulgated by the program's professional staff, 
the major objectives included: 

The development of an adequate self-concep*. 

The improvement of sensory and motor skills, especially 
auditory and visual* perception. 

The development of language skills. 

Improvement of the child's capacity to use logic and 
reoson in problem-solving situations. 
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To increase ihe child's ability to *'get along" with his peers. 
'^Activivities/) To utilize the Multi-Media Cenfer, students were said to be re- 



leased from classroom activities on an individual basis. They brought with them a 
"transmittal slip," showing thv* classroom teacher's recommendations for specific 
activities. This slip was given to the aide or volunteer, who started the child on an 
activity. The transmittci slip was kept and filed to maintain a record of classroom- 
Center communication and was a means of measuring student progress. 

The full-time aide had the rerrvonslbillty for assigning an activity to the student. 
These activities usually involved the use of the teaching machines housed In the Center, 
including the use of the System-80 and Hoffman programs tape recordings, and the 
typewriter. Skills development was encouraged through activities which included 
classifying objects and reproduction of sounds. The child essentially worked alone at 
the appropriate machine, carrying out the demands made upon him by the specific 
program or activity withv/hichhe was working. The aide and the volunteers moved 
about the center, providing assistance where needed. When the child was finished 
with his activity, he returned to his regular classroom. 

Internal Evaluation 

At the end of the academic year 1973-74, toe staff of the Lincoln School 
conducted an evaluation of the activities of the Multi-Media Center. This evalu- 
ation essentially took the form of post-testing. All students who were found to have 
a deficiency through the pre-testing weie post-tested. The results of the post-testing. 
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as sfated by the school sfaff, were as follows: 

a) Jhe Individual Learning Disalnlitfes Classroom Screening Insfrumenf was 
given fo sfudenfs in Grade 1 anH fo students in Special Education Classes. 
Using this instrument, eight students in Grade 1 and five students in 
Speciol Education Classes were found to be deficient in the areq of learn- 
ing disabilities. The^eight students in Grade 1 showed an average 
deficiency of 35% on the pre-test. At the end of the year,, post-testing 
showed an average deficiency of only 8%, Five of the eight students 
showed improvement from pre-test to post-test.' 

The average deficiency for the five neurologically impaired students, 
identified as deficient, was 28% during the pre-testing. At the end of 
the year, the post-testing revealed an average deficiency of 19%. 
All five students involved showed improvement frora pre-test to post- > 
test. 

b) The pre-testing also included the administration of the Perceptual 
Identification Test to students in Kindergarten, Grade 1, and 
Special Education Classes. Using this instrument, fifteen sfudents were 
judged deficient. At the end of the voar, the post-testing showed im- 
provement at ail three grade levels. The dve/age increase, in stanines, 
for the Kindergarten students was 1. 19 stanines; students in Grade 1 
showed an average improvement off 2.j06 stanines, and the average in- 
crease for the rieuroligicaUy impaired students was 1.62 stanines. 



c) Students in, Grades 1 through 4 and the students in Special Education 
Classes were given the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test as part of* 
the pre-test procedure. Using the Wepman Test, 122 of the students in 
Grades 1 through 4 and fifteen students in the Special Education Classes 
were found to be deficient. After the end-of-year testing, seventy of 
the 122 students in Grades 1 through 4 were found to be no longer de- 
ficient, as were eight of the fifteen special education students. 

d) Another pre-test instrument was the Prescriptive Reoding Inventory. At 
the conclusion of pre-testing, forty-tour students in Grades 2 through 4 
were found to be deficient. Post-testjng showed, ot the end oflhe year, 
thirty of the forty-four students to be ho longer deficient. 

e) Fifteen students from the Special Education Classes and from Grades 2, 
3, and 4 were found to be deficient after the administration of the 
Cai ifornic A chievement Test (mathematics). The end-of-year testing 
showed that ths one Grade 2 student involved^ improved 1.9 years. 

Of the five Grade 3 students who were found to be deficient, the average 
ability at pre-test was 1.28 years and at post-test was 3.64 years (+ 2.36); 
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of fhe fen Grade Tour sfudenfs foUQc| fo b,e deficienf, the c erage pre- 
test ability leveLwas 2. 12 ycfirs and during post-testing, was 3^49 
years (+ 1.'37). The thirteen ^^ecial edl/pation students showed an \ 
average improvement of 1.0 y^ors, moving from a 1.45 years'^iverage 
during the pre-testing period to u 2.45^^ars average ability level 
during the pdst-testing period. 

The evaluation procedure also included a survey of student attitudes about the 

Center. The survey was conducted in June, 1974. Qf the students at the memory 

level \vho went to the Center, 97 percent reported a sense of having "learned more" 

through Center activities. 

External Evaluation 



^ The Center appeared to have been successful in the cognitive area. It had 
identified and assisted students with deficiencies,, especially in the language arts, 
and had provided needed remed* non. The increases in post-test scores were not 
solely reflective of the Center's impact, but also of classroom activities. The sta- 
tistical data presented suggested that the Center had proven itself to be a valuable 
complement to classroom activity. 

!n the affective domain, the Center program was said by staff to have had a 
number of positive effects. The Center staff stated that, ^he program had led to in- 
creused morale on the part of teachers and students; by utilizing parents as volunteers, 
communications between home and school had been improved; the Center had given 
the student the experience of "being en hU own," and had developed his sense of 
independence; and the students had developed respect for the Center program, using 
the machines with care. The Center appeared to have encourage<i «;tudent independence 
and self-directed learning. 
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There were, however, some problems which seemed to detract from the Center's 
effectiveness. The Center was in need of more machinery; for example, the Center 
did not own its own tape recorder, and was currently using the school staff's personal 
property. Software was also needed, especially of a multi-racial nature. Despite 

* o 

— ■ »' 

the fact that the Lincoln School's student population is over 50 percent minority-group 
students, the Center's personnel (aide and volunteers) were overwhelmingly white. 

Summary and Recommendations 

In its short existence, the Multi-\.edia Center at the '-incoln School has had 
a demonstrated effect on its population. It has helped a substantial number of 
Lincoln students overcome their learning difficulties, while providing enrichment 
opportunities to other studenrs. A majority of students, staff, and parents have 
voiced support of the Center's activ'^^'es and consider it an important part of the 
school's overall program. It is recommended that: 

1. THERE BE A SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF FUTURE FUNDING 
POSSIBILITIES FOR THE CENTER. 

o 

The prime deterrent to continuing and expanding the Center's 
service capacity is the lack of adequate funds. Consequently, 
a systematic review of resource allocation within Lincoln 
School is needed to identify those monies which could be made 
available to the Center. A program budgeting approach 
could be useful in this regard. Furthermore, it is imperative 
/'^ that the District's central office be made fully aware of the 
Center's financial needs, 

2. THE MULTI-RACIAL ASPECT OF THE PROGRAM BE IMPROVED. 

While mce than 50 percent of the Lincoln School's student pop- 
ulation IS non-white, the software materials used in the Center 
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do not reflect a multi-rociai or?enfation. if is imporfonf 
thot fhe minority student's sen*i'e of identity end seif-worth 
be reinforced throughout the Oiirriculum, including those 
progroms to which the student h expc-ed in the Center. 

3. AN ACTIVE CAMPAIGN TO INCLUDE MORE PARENTS 
IN CENTER ACTIVITIES BE ENCOURAGED. 

Center stoff discussed the benefits of parent volunteers in 
the progrom, citing improved communicottons betv/een 
the home end the school. However, it has been observed 
that in the last year there has been a decrease in the 
number of parent volunteers v/orking with the program. 
This is unfortunafe for Iv/o reasons: it limits the amount 
of assistance available to the children and it represents a 
decrease in home-school contact. It is suggested that 
the school approacli this problem creatively and recog- 
nize the difficulties parents have in volunteering time 
during the day: where care of pre-schoci age children 
is a problem, o babysitting network could be organized; 
in cases where distonce is a problem, car^cols may be 
helpfu'. 

4. ACQUIRE THE SERVICES OF ADDITIONAL FULL-TIME AIDES. 

The Center log suggests that there was an average of 38 
visits per day (in the 1973-74 academic year). Currently^ 
there is only one full-time bide in the Center. In 
addition to assigning specific activities to each visiting 
student, the teacher-aide has full responsibility for 
administrative work and for the upkeep of Center materials. 
If the Center is to maintain, and especially to expand its 
capacities, additional staff aides seem to be needed. 



The New Brunswick High School ^'Reading ir the Cop tent Area*' Program %^ 

The other ESAA -funded reading program reviewed had a rather different orien- 
tation qnd, apparently, a different degree of success. This was the "Reading in the 
Content Area" program of the New Brunswick High School. Kare the ess6nt*o! mo- 
dality was not teaching machines and individualized progromming, but rather a brief 
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training program designed to orient volunteer subject-area teaches to the manner, in 
which r^i'ding skills could be upgraded by applying certain emphases and techniques 
in the course of their regular classroom ac?ivities. Like the other ESAA programs it 
was initiated cn a pilot basis in 1973-74. 

Student population > The need for a remedial program had been established by 
testing which was conducted the previous year and which showed a tremendous range 
of reading skills among eighth and ninth grade students entering the HigK School. 
California Achievemv^nt Tests for eight classes of eigth and ninth grade .students 
yielded the following range of grade equivalents: 



English 


2.7- 


6.8 


Afro-Amsrican History 


3.0- 


10.5 


Foods 


3.5- 


7.9 


Mechanical ^rawing 


3.6- 


6.8 


Health 


2.7- 


9.6 


General Math 


4.2- 


7.9 


General Business 


2 " - 


8.0 


• 

Planetary Science 


2.0- 


8.7 



For the purposes of placement ..1 the ninth and tenth grade classes which partici- 
pated in the program in 1973-74, students were initially selected according to their 
achievement tests of the previous year end grouped with others of like abilily. For 
progran; purposes and as a pre-.est, students* reading levels were determined at the 
outset of the 1973-74 year by rdministering one or r.ore of the following tests; 
Botei Phonics Test5^ Oral Reading Test, San Diego Quick Test. The Frey Scale was 
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used to evaluate the level of difficulty of course materials. 

Though the program had originally been planned to include eight classes of 
ninth and tenth grade students, it only included five classes with a population of 
130 students. Of these, staff stated that approximately 65 percent >ere non-white. 
This compared to a 40 percent non-white enrollment in the total school population. 
No separate statistics were availoWe'^'^determine the number of Hispanic students 
involved. These students were serviced by five teachers; three were white, one was 
black, and one was Oriental. 

G ccis and objectives. The direction of the program is indicated by its two 
objectives, one of an irplemental nature, the other in terms of outcomes in student 
performance . 



A pr^ram of reading in the content '> 3as will be established for grades 
nine and ten with teachers from at least six different departments, im- 
plemjenting a year-long prcnram according to established guidelines. 

After Completing this program, the ninth and tenth grades selected will 
in-'rease their general reading and study skills by one-half grade level 
(six months) as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 



Activities. Staff members who had participated in the program were interviewed 
and £ive some information about.program activities; the rest was drawn from the pro- 
gram's prospectus and internal evaluation. 

Among the activities described, a number took place prior to the beginning 
of the program. One activity was a suivey of all secondary teachers, which was 
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conducted to identify problem areas in reading. There was also an attempt tc re- 
cruit teachers to work on the project. In*.ially, eight teachers (of reading, English, 
History, Foods, Mechanical Drawing, Heall.' , Business Math, and Science) volunteered 
three teachers were eliminated from the project due to funding problems. 

Another activity prior to the beginning of the program was training. Volunteer 
teachers were given eight hours of in-service tr'^ining prior to the beginning of the 
program, to sensitize them to the importance of reading and study skills and to inform 
them as to how these skills could be emphasized through regular classroom activities. 
Skills stressed in the training session were said to have included: Contextual ©lasses; 
Structural Analysis; Dictionary Skills; Vocabulary Development; Cutlining Evaluation; 
Following Time Sequences; Use of Reference Bool.s; Taking Notes; Summarizing; In- 
terpretation of Charts, Graphs, and Stories; and Map Reading, 

If is evident that these skills were to be practiced in classrooms in the context 
of subject-area teaching. How this was actually done 5s unclear. The program's lit- 
erature states H .*»f "the activities that will take place in each of the participating 
classes will be very much the some as far as subject matter is concerned, but teachers 
and students will ek'perience an increased emphasis on the importance of reading in 
each of the areas. School personnel were unable to amplify this description. 

Internal Evaluation 



An internal evaluation was made by the staff to determine wha^ progress the . 
program had made toward achieving its objectives. Among other things, this 
evaluation revealed that fewer classes were provided than had been [planned. There were 
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mixed results under the second objective, which deolt with student outcomes. 
Findings under ;his heading were as folloAS: 

a) The Iowa Silent Reading Test was ciiven on a pre- and post-test 
basis. The results indicated that 27 percent of the students had 
increased their reading comprehension score by 6 months or more. 

b) The teachers constructed tests to measure study skills and subject 
matter achievement. The results were: 

English: 90% of the students received a passing grade. 

Health: 80% of the students received* passing grade. 

Math: 75% of the students received' a passing grade, 

Afro-American 

History: 44% of the studen s received a passing grade. 

Teachers stated that as a result of the program, the students: (1) "are able to 
read and interpret Graphs, Tables, Charts, Maps, Cartoons, Pictures, and Diagrams."; 
(2) "are able to use the parts of a book and reference materials ^o find specific in- 
^> formation."; (3) "are able to tal<^^notes and outline materia' 

In addition to this overall ^evaluation, program staff surveyed made a number 
of comments about the program . Positive comments werelhat: 



a. The program itself, and the workshop did alert the staff to the need for 
teaching reading in the content areas. 

b. ' The employment of the teacher aides allowed the teachers to do more 

individual work with many students. 

c. The workshop provided the teacher with tools to diagnose student read- . 
ing difficulties and assess the reading level of materials. 

d. The materials that were bought for the program provided the teachers an 
opportunity for individualized instruction. 
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Negative commenfs were thui': 

a. Tre unfimely departure of a raiding teacher deprived the program of a 
valuable source of leadership o.id the program's focal point. 

br The workshop session's did not get deeply enough into methodology and 
specific techniques for teaching reading. 

c. The two aides were not' hired. until well after the school year began, and 
then not. all of the teachers had use of the aides' assistance. 

d. The two aides had no prior training and were hired too late to take ad- 
vantage of the workshop sessions. 

e. ^he units in the proposal should have been written to cover a longer 
period of time. The teach;5rs felt that, given the demand on their 
time and energy, they could not implement the program as well as they 
would have liked or could have done. They felt that more pre-planning 
should have gone into' the units they were to teach. 

f. A greater number of commercially prepared, individualized learning 
packets shoul * have been purchused. ^ ^ 

In general, appropriate materials were said to be fewer than desired, though 

there were an adequate number of multi-ethnic materials. It was stated that the English 

and Reading classes had the most materials. 

\ 

External Evaluati on 

From the program's internal evaluation, itwasclear that there were a number of 
factors which had a negative impact on this program. Some of these factors could be 
called external — that is, they were not under the control of the individuals who im- 
plemented the program. 

It appeared that., for various reasons, the "nuts and bolts" of the Readiig in the 

Consent Area program were not attached prior to implementation, -fijnding was 

s 

deiQ)£ed, thus creating a situatjon where those who conceived and eventually 
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implemented the program were rendered unable to properly prepare for all anticipated 
problems. Aides were apparently hired too late and then not adequately depicyed. 
Such an atmosphere of uncertainty preceding the implementation phase may have had 
an adverse effect on the staff's motivation and commitment. Also, as was noted, the 
departure of the reading specialist; who had developed the:pT<3gram's conceptual 
base, eliminated a source of leadership and coordination. 

Overall, the program design lacked the conceptual clarity necessary for im~ 
plemeritation. For example, the program listed two very general program objectives 
and a series of activities to attain these objectives, but did not define a procedure 
or approach, accompanied by a rationale, through which the teachers would contin- ^ 
uously evaluate the following: (1) the- effectiveness of-the material, (2) the appro- 
pn;|ateness of teaching strategies employed, (3) methods of communication with each 
other to share ideas, {4^ uniformity in evaluation procedures, or (5) planning for the 
future. Innovation programs needNSUch a procedure so that the collectiv'a talents of ^ 
partrcipating teachers may be pooled, and also to produce uniformity in goals and 
activities. ^ . ^ 

The use of diagnostic instruments was inconsistent. One of three diagnostic 
tests was used without apparent uniformity. The alternative would have been to use 
either one or a combination of several as a group or at the indivjdual teacher level 
in order to evaluate whether the diagnostic data was indeed useful and had served its 
intended purpose.* Apparently a phonics ^est would not yield adequate data for an 
assessment o^other readi^ skills. 'The idea of diagnosing student^ reading skill is 
highly commendable, but in this case, it was poorly organized and not directed 
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toward a well defi.ied purfose. Nor was a /elafionship drawa between fhe utility o. 

'having this information and its subsequeot^contribution to individuals with resjitant 

outcomes In skill development or increased levels in gpurse grades. 

« 

Use of the frev. Scale to define levels of difficulty in course material was a 
marginal dttempt at classification. A descriptive report outlining materials used and 
an assessment^of thosemost relevant to the program would have been a considerable 
improvement. In addition, there were too few teacher workshops. This program 
feature exemplified two problems: one, inadequate pre-service training and two, " 
iriadequate contact with' a consultant ©n an ongoing basis. 

The instrumeRt used in program evaluation was poo^fy chosen. The results of tVTe- 
pre- and post.-testin^ of students wi^th the Iowa Silent Reading Test indicate that either 
the test itselF was inappropriate ,^due to its level of difficulty in reading, or that sur- 
veyed behaviors were not addressed by the program. ' A criterion-referencecTTest that 
directly assessed the progressof skills being taught would have specif ical ly identified those 
skills and yielded an indication of^stydent performance* By^fhis method, one cou!J 
».ave predictedron 85 percent increase in such areas as reading comprehension—rathen 
than the 27 percent increases from the pre- and post-test measurements. Essentiolly, 
the results as measured oqly indicate a global reflection of student progress c^^fupored 
to an incomparable reference group that does not specify which vocabulary or com- 
prehension sl^ills were increased or unaddressed. 



Summary and Recommendations 

The Reading in the Content Area program was developed with good intentions 

to address a reading problem found to be widespread among the classes entering New 
a . . 288 < 
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Brunswick High School. Troining oimed at sensitizing feochers of content areas to 
activities ond approaches which could increase a student^s basic readfng on^ study 
skij Iswosoi. obviously meaningful endeovor. However, the program was found to have 
been handiccpped by a number of external and internal factors. Most damaging was 
the failure ^o adecju6tely conceptualize the program so that it could be fully and uni- 
forrnfy implemented. If a program of this nature were to begir^again, it is suggested 
that: 




1. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES BE MORE CLEARLY DEFINED AND CLOSELY' 
CONNECTED TO PROGRAM ACTIVITIES, 

This program aimed to "increase general reading and study skills." 
This is a vague phrase; for reading and study skills are actually the 
results of many other skills. In planning such a program, anticipated 
_student outcomes should be clearly specified as be^hav ioral objectives, 
and activities should be elaborated under each objective. This 
would ensure that in spite of subject area differences, there is a 
common effort to achieve goals. 

2. APPROPRIATE DIAGNOSTIC AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES BE 
SPECIFIED AND UNIFORMLY APPLIED. 

There was little apparent- connection between the program's goals and 
the use of diagnostic and evaluative instruments. As noted, diagnostic 
tests were not uniformly given and the results did not appear to have 
been used in relation to classroom activities. The Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test was seen to be an inappropriate choice to measure achieve- 
ment objectives, as were the various teacher-constructed arjea tests. 
In redesigning such a program. It would be important to institute 
pre-testing and post-testing Ir each skill area, using uniform procedures. 

3. STAFF MEETINGS BE REGULARLY HELD FOR JOINT PLANNING 
AND ASSESSMENT. 

In a program where teachers are working independently, there is a 
great need for coordination to ensure that problems are assessed^ 
ond that there is an effort to redirect activities based on constant, 
informal feedback of student progress. 
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The Pro|ect 18 Progrom 

Unlike the other ESAA -funded progrcms which were evaluated, the objectives 
of the Pro|ect 18 program were in areas other than reading or language arts improvement. 
Project 18 was developed partly in response to the stated need to provide enrichment 
and community awareness to minority students and partly in response to legal 
changes which, in January, 1973, gave the privileges and responsibilities of 
of full legal adulthood to 18 year-olds. 

In content, the Project 18 program was to provide a ten week course in which 
students could investigate the meaning of these new "rights and responsibilities*" 
The program was initiated by social studies teachers who volunteered to participate 
hra six week^ummer ortentotton~co urse , — ~ — 

Student population > As the stu'^ent population for this project was eighteen 
year olds, the program was confined to seniors at New Brunswick High School. The 
senior class in 1973-74 included 476 students. Of this number, approximately 56 
percent were white, 39 percent black, and 5 percent Hispanic. Six of the school's 
teachers volunteered to be trained for the program. All six were white. 

Goals and objectives. The goals sought in this program were broadly enumerated 
as follows: 

An appreciation of the Age of Majority Law. 

A knowledge of the civic rights and responsibilities of 18 year olds. 
A knowledge of the social rights and opportunities open to 18 year olds. 
To create positive involvement by the student in society. 
The program was designed to give information on c number of specific topics. Under 
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"civic rights and responsibilities," students were to be informed regarding the draft 
laws, jury duty, voting rights, and proced jres for running for office; under "social 
rights and opportunities," topics included coi. tracts, insurance, property ownership, 
and laws pertaining to marriage and divorce, adoption, making wills, inheritance, 
supporting a relative, gambling, drinking, medico I -surgical consent, and welfare* 

Activities, information about activities was primarily developed from 
interviews with program staff and from printed materials made available to the re- 
searcher. According to available information, students in the program were 
involved in three types of activities, described by the staff as "classroom, speakers, 

and field trips. " 

__jClassroom ac+ivitres in^uHed^The development of information on program 
topics through methods which included the outlining of terms, requirements of laws, 
and procedures. Complementing this academic approach, students were to be taught 
how to utilize various tools on their own to gain information. For example, students 
were to be shown how to use microfilm and how to use an "occupational outlook 
handbook.^' In addition, some experimental methods were used — students role-palyed 
job interviews and practiced filling out applications. 

bpeokers were scheduled to visit the school and talk about the program's topics. 

Among scheduled speakers were politicians, lawyers, and representatives from the 

New Jersey btate Employment bervice and various career fields. Field trips were to 

include: a career information center, a large corporation, and local government 
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agencies and offices. During fhe year, a trip to Washington, D.C. was also 
arranged. 

c 

Internal Evaluation 

- -- ; 

/ 

An internal evaluation of the Project 18 program was'conducted by the program 
=,roff . The basis for the evaluation was teacher-constructed pre-tests and post-tests 
which measured student familiarity with relevant information. Test results, by 
teachers' reports, showed an average^increase of 50 percent in post-test scores in the 
area of knowledge abo ut civic rights and responsibilities and an increase of 85'per- 
cenf in knowledge nhout career opportunities. 

' Teachers stated that students "demonstrated enthusiasm about ^e course, as shown 
by their desire to have the material implemented in future Problems of Democracy 
courses. Class participation was said to be high, and field trips were said to be 
the high points of the program. 

Program staff remarked that it was difficult to get enough speakers scheduled 
for the program. Students also apparently found a lack of cooperation from 
community persons in attempting to get interviews and do field work. Staff 
described materials used in the program as poor, largely traditional in nature, 
and inadequate in number. The most effective materials were said to be docu- 
ments, state laws, and materials supplied by the League of Women Voters. 
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External Evaluation 

Increases in the test scores should be ^^ut into perspective by recognizing that 
the audience for this program was a relatively highly motivated group with the ma- 
turing prospect of graduation before it. It might be asked whether test score increases 
and student enthusiasm actually reflected a good program design, or were influenced 
by the fact that students were pleased to be singled out as a group apart from others 
in the school. If this is the case. Project 18 was bound for success; the program was 
designed to give a sense of citizenship to eager, eighteen year old seniors* 

The lack of biack or other minority teachers^rai ses a question in a program which 
was funded as an effort to "broaden the social and environmental horizons of minority 
students^' Apparently an effort was made to interest black teachers in the Project 18 
program, but was unsuccessful* Nonetheless, this would seem a weakness in a program^ 
whose target population consisted of a 44 percent minority enrollment. 

Lack of community involvement seems to have affected the program in a number 
of ways, principally by limiting the number of speakers, materials, and access to 
community resources. It would seem that there would be a need to mobilize the commun- 
ity so that real support, rather than lip service, could be given to a program which 
aims to make students part of the adult commup:ty. 

Summary and Recommendations 

The staff of the New Brunswick High School's Project 18 was aware of the need 
for more relevant educational programming geared to a student body of eighteen year 
old seniors. The school population, at the time of the project, was being increased 
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by minority enrollments; and specifically, the eighteen year olds were rather skeptical 
^ of their ability to function in the community outside of the school. The Project 18 
program appeared to have served to generally improve programs of secondary education 
through realization of moie immediate and tangible objectives in classroom instruction. 
To improve the Project 18 program, it is recommended that: 

1. A GREATER EFFORT BE MADE TO RECRUIT MINORITY STAFF 
MEMBERS FOR THE PROGRAM. 

The example set by the presence of minority teachers is invaluable. 
Minority students can make positive role identification with the 
" teacher, and the scope of all students in the program is-broadened 
by the presence of minority teachers. In as much as the target 
population consisted of a 44 percent minority enrollment, minority 
staff members for this project should be earnestly recruited. Skilled 
professionals can be found with the assistance of organizations such 
as the Urban League, the NAACP, and CORE. 



2. MORE SUITABLE PLANNING BE DESIGNED TO INVOLVE 
THE LOCAL COMMUNITY IN THE PROGRAM. 

School officials should make an effort to gain the understanding 
and cooperation of the community. In as much as part of the 
success of Project 18 depends on interaction between the stu- 
dents and the community, it is incumbent upon the school staff 
to orient the community to the project's goals in this respect. 
A brief written explanation of the program and a follow-up 
meeting, to which various community businesses and organization 
members are invited, would be helpful. In addition, this meet- 
ing should serve as a ^'signing up" session — to obtain a calendar- 
of participating community speakers and organizations for the 
project. 
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3. STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE COMMUNITY BE COORDI- 
NATED WITH FIELD TRIPS INTO THE COMMUNITY. 

The need for schools to extend learning outside the four walls 
of the classroom, and to open doors to the community has long 
been lamented. An inter-vfsitation program with vocational 
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and professional residents would give students an example of 
the work they are preparing vcr. More specifically, the use 
.of consultants should be coordinated with follow-up student 
visits to the consultants* work si^es so that the speakers' 
visits can be more broadly tied inro the student's future in^ 
volvement in the community qnd orientation to the world 
of work. The business community will, hopefully, begin 
to commit themselves to a responsibility for the education 
and employment of the community's young adults. 



4. THERE BE FULLY DEVELOPED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES WHICH 
ARE COOrOINATED WITH PROGRAM OBJECTIVES. 

The program objectives, as listed, were shallow and upon . \ 

v^eV5«luatjon, not sequentially planned. *A lock of speakers 
* for the program, lack of current educational materials, 
and inadequate resource materials has been a drawback to 
the total effectiveness of the program. With specific ob- 
jectives, the program could avoid lapses in activities by 
enlisting student involvement in developing a complementary 
curriculum A which could be used as part of the student's 
independent study project. 



.Some Special Schools 

New Brunswick, as previously noted, offers a wide range of progn ns addressing 
the needs of special population^; SoVije, like the ESAA-funded pilot projects, have 
" been structured to operate within a regular school pfogram, addressing themselves to 
promoting measurable improvement within a limited content area. Others, however, 
function independently of the regular schools. Because they attempt to provide a 
different but complete educational setting for their students, these programs ha>Ae 
far broader objectives and a wider range of activities^ 
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Three special schools which were ^amined— the Family Learning Center, the 
New Street School, and /he Gibbons Schccl — have several common features. All 
were funded through the New Brunswick Board of Education, rather than by outside 
sources(ln the case of the Family Learning Cente" and the New Stree*- School, the 
Board is reimbursed for 50 percent of expenses by the State under the Beadleston Act.), 
All have a majority of black students in their-population and all attempt to provide 

5'ft?full educational program for their small student bodies. ^ : > 

. I " 1 " ^ . ' 

Jhere is a distinction between the |^amily Learning Center and the New Street 
School programs on the one hand, arid the Oibbons School on the other* The former 
programs are, in essence, settings for populations deemed by the Central Board to 
have very special needs: In the case of the Fami'/ Learning Center, the population 
consists of pregnant hjgh school students; at New Street, the population consists of 
Students who have been labelled "emotionally maladjusted" or judged unable to cope 
in a regular school setting. By comparison. Gibbons was founded to provide an al- 
ternative setting in which a population of grade B average students and grade C average 
students could develop their full potential. This population, deliberately chosan to 
represent a racial mix, is not in this sense, a group which was defined by the Central 
Board as having special educational requirements. The only "special" need observed 
is that expressed by students when they apply to Gibbons — the need to have a different 
type of educational experience than that provided by the regular high school. It should 
be said that though test results were not available, the Family Learning Center did 
have c( ^fe|4tive l^ well-developed self-evaluation procedure! 
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The Fomily Learning Center * - . 

The New Brunswick Services fcr^ School-age ftirents (family Learning Center) 
provides educational / medical, and social services for pregnant teenagers and their ^ 
infants. The program tn rts first three years (196?- 1972) was g pilot project under 
Title ill (ESAA) , an^d is now locally funded^ The project is located in its own facility, 
which houses, in addition to classrooms, a nursery and a medical examination room. 

*Studenf population. In 1973-74> the Family Learning Center serviced 29 stu- 
dents ranging in age from twelve to eighteen. years of age. Of this population', the 
vast majority (25 students, or 72 percent) were black. Eight students in the t^al 
population were under sixteen years of age; the others were sixteen to eighteen years 
old. \ . 

Residency in the district and a doctor's certificate stating pregnancy are the 
only criteria used for entering the program. Once a ooctor's certificate is obtained, 
Q conference is held at the secondary school in which the student is presently enrolled.* 
The student, school nurse, and guidance counselor confer and an explanation of ser- . 
vices of the Family Learning Center is given. The guidance counselor sees that the 
student's cumulative records, curriculum, and doctor's certificate are turned over to 
the staff nurse at the Family Learning Center. A schedule is defsigned to continue 
the student's regular classes as closely as possible. 

The student is expected to attend classes at the Center until the birth of her child. 
Two to three weeks after maternity leave, the student resumes classes at the center 
for a six-week period and then returns to regular school. Criteria used for returning^ 
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to regular school ore: physical and*psychological well-being,^ beginning of a new 
marking period/ completion of a student and medical post-test questtonnoire, and a 
•terminal interview. ^ s 

\ Staff members consisted of four academic teachers, a project nurse, d community 

counselor, a consulting pediatrician, and the pr9gram director. The racial make-up 

of staff in 1973-74 was four blacks and five whites. The staff wos said to have been 

selected on the basis of statexertification and empbthetic attitudes towards pregnant 

teenagers. » 

Goats and objectives. The Family Learnilg Center's goals were listed in pro- 

gram literature as follows: ^ 

Student participants will show a dropout rate which is significantly/ low r 
er than that for pregnant students in the district prior to the beginning 
of the program. 

Instruction in family life education and the couoselling program will 
increase the stude)it"s knowledge of information taught in the program. 

Student's babies, delivered in the program, will be significantly healthier 
than the state norm for babies born to teenage mothers. ^ 

Activities. Staff of the Family Learning Center described the program as con- 
taining ilpstructjon in regular academic subjects (English, Math, Social Studies, and 

t » r 

Science) Witn an added heavy emphasis on a special curriculum in Family Life Education, 
This course included two components; one essentially in homemaki/ig (nutrition, food 
preparation, and consumer education) and the other essentially in the area of pregnancy 
and childbirth. The first component was taught by a home economist and the second 
by the school nurse. Included in the Family Life Education program were breakfast 
and lunch at school, visits to hospital labor and delivery rooms, training in b^reothiriST 
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and relaxation techniques for childbirth, and detailed information about pre- and 
post-no K»l core. y 



In aaJ!tion to cloweS/ the school provided many other services for its students/ 
The project nurses's role was to maintain contact with the student's physician — a means, 
of providing some supervision to assure that the students received adequate pre-natal 
core; after delivery, post-i.dtol services offered by the school through Individual and 
group formats included core pf babies nnd continuing education for the mother. The 
community counselor worked ^\\\\ the'^fv^dents' TamJlies as well osy.ith the students 
themselves. The counselor is olso-a lioson between the regular schooTsy^tem, wel- 
fare agencies, and community health core facilities. \ ' 

; Obs^rvoripn^Kowed classes to bp conducted in on informal atrrtqsp.here,, primarily 
on a group-discussion basis. Teachers seemed' to know each student personally and f 
stated that they attempted tqjndlvjdoalize instruction as much as possible. 

Internal Evaluation 

The Family Leqrning Center ha^'been evaluated a number of times because of 
Jt$,6ngin as a federollypfunded Title Hi pilot proiect.*^ Tor ihe purposes of this report, 
post evaluations, on internal evaluation for the school year 1973-74, student pop- 

ulation data, and other relevant information were mode available for review. 

/' 

The Center's staff reported that during the sever -year period (1962-1969) prior 

<." 

to the project's existence, all of the 126 known pregnant teenagers in New Brunswick 
schools dropped out. When this statistic was compared with the holding-power std-* \ 
tistic of the^enter for 1973-1974, the project could be viewed as having been " 
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successful in reaching its first objective. 

r 

A staff-consfructqd test was administered last year to determine the extent 
to which the Center's second objective had been met. The results of this test, 
sfaff members reported, demonsfrated that all students were able to respond correctly 
and more fully to questions which dealt with reproduction, childbirth, and child care. 
The actual test results, however, were not made available and therefore could not 
be confirmed by the evaluator. 

In regard to tkb third objective, the staff offefed data showing that during 1970- 
1972 in the State of New Jersey, 19.4 percent of tne infants born to young women 
between the ages of fifteen and nineteen were of low birth weight. The school nurse, 
reporting cbmparatively, pointed out that onlyfone of the 29 babies born to students 
enrolled at the Center during 1973-1974 sufferjec^ a weight deficiency. 



External Evaluation 



The data presented by the Family Learning Center, whicji reloted to dropouts. 
Strongly suggested that thd first objective had been met. That outcome was particu- 
larly impressive if, as the 1970-^1972 report implied, 100 percent of pregnant students 
could have been expected to drop out of school. The Center made a significant 
accomplishment during the past year by retaining its 29 students through a complete 
program and sending 22 of them (76 percent) back to school after they had given birth 
to their children. 

One cpniment seems relevant, however, in examining these figures. Though the 
New Jersey State Deportment figure presented a picture of a 100 percent dropout raiC 
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for pregnant students in New Brunswick prior to the opening of the Center, it seems 
questionoble whether oM 126 students, having dropped out during their pregrcncies. 



also-cofvtinued to stay-out ciflh^ scHboIVafterdeli^ uially as some must mv^<s 

been under sixteen years of age. This suggests that if there^w^i^^foridw^pnstol^^^ 
on the 1962-1969 population, the comparison (dropout rate of 100 percent for New 
Brunswick students in 1962-69 versus z4 percent dropout rate for Center students in 
1973-74) would be less dramatic. In addition, it is unclear whether the twenty-nine 
students in the Center in 1973-74 represented all pregnant students in New P*^ mswick. 
For comparison purposes, it would be worthwhile to.know how many other girls had 
become pregnant during 1973-74, dropped out, and later returned lO-schooL 

It could not be conclusively stated that the school ochieved its second objective, 

T^dirdlTTg^,-arr-tn€rea$e of knpwiedge in Family Life fducation, because of a lack of 
data available. However,^ the school was observed to have a very strong program in 
this area, staffed by well-trained persons who seemed tiigbly committed to the students. 

Birth weight is a standard measure of child health, since low(birh^ weight tends 
to be highly correlated with health problems in infants. Low birth weight is also 
highly correlated with poor pre-natal care. Thus the fact that only one out of twenty- 
nine students gave birth to an underweight infant would seism to validate the school's 
achievement of its third objective. It also appears to be a positive reflection on rhe 
schoolls broader program which stressed educational programs, supervision by the school 
ourse, the provision of two meals-a day, and an adequate pre-natal care program for 

,$|udents. 
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Summary and Recommendofions 

BcLs^dLon^vmlable-xJataT-il'-wos-detemrf teaming'Cente7 



had been quife successful in achieving its ob|ecHves. It reduced the expected 

dropout rate among its students, developed and implemented a program informing students 



about pregnancy, birth, child care, and home manggement, and through fts^uco^ 

tional and health services, reduced the anticipated rate of low birth weight babies 

among its population. Consequently, it is - amended that: 

1- THE FAMILY LEAriNiNG CENTER BE CONTINUED AS A SERVICE 
TO PREGNANT TEENAGERS. 

It 1$ felt that the local board should continue to fund this program, 
whTch seems to be meeting the needs of its special population in a 
unique way. 

' 2. A SURVEY OF NEW BRUNSWICK'S SCHOOL POPULATION BE 
UNDERTAKEN TO DETERMINE WHETHER ALL PREGNANT GIRLS 
ARE BEING REACHED BY THIS PROGRAM. 

The Family Learning Center, according to its literature, makes a 
considerable outreach effort, to draw into the program all preg- 
nant girls. However, there are no statistics available to show 
^ " what percentage of pregnant students in the school district actu- 
ally attend the program. It would seem that to justify funding,— — T ^ 
it is necessary to show not only the functioning of an excellent 
program, but also to demonstrate that an attempt is being made 
to reach and involve all students who could benefit by the pro- ' ^ 
gram. 

3. THE FAMILY LEARNING CENTER'S HEALTH EDUCATION 
PROGRAM BE.USEDcAS A CURRICULUM MODEL FOR 
NON-PREGNANT STUDENTS. 

The Family Learning Center had developed an effective model 
of small-group instruction in health and sex education. This 
method could well serve as anMristructional model for non- 
pregnant students, both female and male, who would profit 
by an opportunity to be isntructed in these areas in an ' * 
\ ahnosphere encouraging group discussion and the full shar- . 

Ing of questions and problems. 
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The New Sfreet Schoo l 

The fjikyfJ Street School wos founded in 1970 as a school for students classified by 
Q Child Study Team as "emotionally or socially maladjusted," and unable to function 
in a regular school setting. The team consisted of a psychologist, a soctal woi %er, and 
-o4earning disahUjJttcAjpe<^^ The school sen/ed a small population and offered 
a high school diploma. , 

Studenr population. Staff members stated that most youngsters who come to New 
Street School or5qinally were referred by the sending school because of behavior prob- 
lems/ especially .disruptiveness in the.x:lassroom. Before entry to New Street, the 
students were evaluated by the Child Study -Teqm. The psychological, achievement, 
and Intelligence tests performed by the Team, dhd the youngster's/ecords accompanied 
h!m to the school and were used to develop an individualized program for the student. 

Stiiff members at New Street stated that though the students were labelled 
"emotionally disturbed," they themselves sow most students as youngsters whose primary 
problem wc: a poor self- image and a tendency to "overreact"-to the demands and t * 
tensions of a regular school setting. 

Because students were added to the school rolls during the year, and because 
students sometimes left during the year, the population fluctuated. In 1973-1974, 
the. school enrolled a total of sixty-nine students; however, in April, 1974, when the 
researcher surveyed the school, there were only fifty-nine students attending. These 
students ranged in age from ten to nineteen and were mostly moles (49 out of 59 
students were moles). 
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At the time of the survey, forty-sixjtudents J79 percent pfj^Le^schoaL^ 



were black; ten students (17 percent) were white; and three students (4 percer t) were 
Hispanic, The racial composition of the school was thus at variance with New 
Brunswick schools as a whole, in which the 1973-74 corresponding percentages were 
50 percent black, 35 percent white, and 15 percent Hispanic. When asked about 
the high proportion of black students in a school for youngsters labelled "emotionall/ 



disturbed" or "unable to cope,^'^me stHfltdfed thot they^el+-black--students,^ 
other minorities were subject to different disciplinary standards in the regular schools. 
Others pointed to what they considered economic and social factors among blacks which 
tjiey felt might produce a higher proportion of "acting out" of youngsters in the schools^ 
The student population was served, by a professional staff consisting of a piincipal, 
nine full-time teachers, and two part-time teachers. The teaching staff v^s ^id to 
have special education backgrounds and the principal was a formeHrjiermediate school 

administrator. The racial composition of the teaching staff in 1973-74 was six whites 

' / 

and five blacks; the principal was white. The New Street^/dff's racial composition 
was substantially at variance wlth^ those of other schoo^^/m New Brunswick: at New 

Brunswick High School only 16 percent of the staff ^^s black in 1973-74, as compared 

/ 

to 42 percentat the New Street School. The^fncipal stated, however, that race was 
not a criterion in hiring, but that he looked primarily for "warm, concerned teachers." 

Goals and objectives . The objectives of the New Street Sphool were formulated 
by the school principal as follows: 

To develop 'self-worth and identity. 

To develop attitudes and skills essential for building improved social 
^ relationships* , 
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Tadevelop an atmosphere conducive to trust and self-expression. 

To develop maxfmum academic abilities for each individual. 

To develop basic skills and behaviors necessary to qualify for and 
and hold a job. 

Activities. At the New Street School, students were grouped by age ard placed 
in small classes of five to eight pupils., Here they remained with one teacher for the 
'entire school day, which began at nine in the morning and ended at one in the after- 

' C ^ 

nckjn^.MoAt_^j«sexremdne^^ teacher for two years. There was no 

departmentalization, and all subjects were taught by the same teacher. Observati 
showed students working in an "open classroom setting," individually or in pairs- 
reading, doing math problems, or working on dn art project— as teachers moved around 
the room assisting them. Teachers stated that group instruction is also given when 
working math problems on the board and during a "rap" sesfion on topics of interest. 

Teachers stated that they attempted to involve students in schoolwork by help- 
Jng them develop and pursue their own interests, as well as helping students find 
materials appropriate to their interests. Out-of-school trips were also arranged for 
students to pursue their interests in the community. 

In addition to instruction in academic subjects such as reading and English, 
Moth, Social Studies, and Science, the school offered "experiences" in Art, Home 
Economics, and Physical Education with the assistance of part-time teachers. The 
school hod a therapy group run by a psychologist from the Rutgers Mental Health 
Service,..which students could attend voluntarily., Teachers hod a counselling role 

with the youngsters, giving continuous feedback on their behavior: they mode home 

* . > 
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visits, found after-school jobs for the students, mode themselves ovoiloble for indi- 
viduol help with work ofter the school doy, end brought youngsters to school who 
were chronic lote-comers. 

Internal Evaluation ; . . 



ERIC 



There appeared to have been no formal internal evaluation done on the New 
Street porgram during its four years of existence. There was no regular testing pro- 
cedure for all students, an^l neither the school itself nor the Central Board seemed to 
have attempted to assess how well the school was achieving its stated goals. Nor 
did it seem that there was a careful follow-up of students whp,retumed to regular 
schools; there was no procedure to measure the impact the New Street School had 
made on them . . . ^ • 

The Principal stated that the Child Study Team had met the legal obligation to 
re-test all students three years after their enrollment at New Street School. However, 
approximately only sixteen students hod been tested, due to the turnover of student 
enrollment. The test results for these sixteen students were not made available ^to the 
researcher. ' -'-t^ 

External Evaluation ^ 

From available data and>from observations, the New Street School program 
appeared to hove a number of weaknesses, some of which were conceptual; others 
were related to gops in materials and resources. 

The New Street School served a population which had been designated as unable 
to function in regular schools, due to a variety of emotional problems — suggesting that the 
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progrom had a strong orientation toward^hdping students confront adjustment prob- 

I 

lems. This was not apparent at the Nev/ S.reet School, Though it was stated that • 
a psychologist from the Rutgers Mental Health Service ran a therapy group, this was, 
the only professional service which the school provided the students in the area of 
^coijnselling, and it was stated that attendance in the group was voluntary. Further, 
there were contradictory reports as to whether, ard how frequently this group met and 
how ofterf the psychologist was in the school. Other than this part-time consultant, 
the school staff included no specialists in the area of guidance or counselling. From 
interview data, however, it was clear that teachers were expected to do a considerable 
amountof informal counselling in addition to their teaching duties. Their {ob, 
stated by the Frincipaj, was to develop a "close one-to-one relationship with the / 
students," and it was hoped that students would bagin to confide in the teachers / 
and learn that they could discuss their problems with someone, rather than merely 
"act out." ,^ 

The school atmosphere reflected an attempt to deal with the youngstePs* problems 
by limiting the pressures experienced. There were few rules, and discipline, whiirnoT" 
lacking, seemed relaxed. According to teachers, homework was rarely given and stu- 
dents who refused to work were not pressured to do so. In practice, these informal 
approaches may well have had a positive effect. Both teachers and students asserted 
that over a period of time, clo^e relationships did usually develop. Students inter- 
viewed stated they felt could jqfk to their teacher about personal problems and also 
about gripes regarding the school. Halls and classrooms in the school were quiet, 
even when students were working together, and pleasant, warm relationsKips^emed 
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to exist between staff and students, who usually called each other by first names. 
Although there may have been no pressure to work, many^studenls^^^^^^ obser/-»d 
working independently of supervision. 

The question still existjed, however, whether this approach to helping the students 
was all that the New Street School should offer. It would seem to place too heavy a 
burden on teachers who already had to work with a population which, though seemingly 
of average intelligence, was said to enter the school many grades tehind in academic 
work. In addition, the lack of a structured approach toward achieving such school 
goals as "improved self-image" and the development of "skills needed in social rela- 
tionships" appeared to leave achievement of these goals somewhat to chance. Itwould 
also seem that the school could profit by having a specialist on staff to plan fully and 
offer a regular counselling progroTfTdirected to each student's needs. 

For the student and the system, placement at New Street is an administrative 
step falling between expulsion from regular school and placement on Home Instruction 
or in a more specialized setting. It is possible for students at New Street to return 
to the regufdr schools. Criteria for this step, according to the school principal, are 
(1) the student wishes to return to a regular school, (2) his teacher and principal 
consider him ready, and (3) the transfer is approved by the Child Study Team. 
A number of students did return to regular schools, as is indicated in the following 
table, which shows the direction of student movement after leaving New Street. 



Table 7.2 



Destinations of btudents Leaving tne New btreet bchool 
From 1970 to 1974 



Pestination 


1970-71 


bchooJ Yeor 
1971-72 1972-73 


1973-74 


Regular Dis'rrict School 


7 


11 


6 


2 


Moved 




4 


2* 


1 


Court Placements 




2 


2 


4 


Withdrew to work 


2 


- 


1 


4 


State Training bchoo! 


2 








Drug Centers 


1 








Army 




2 






Home Instruction 




3 


2 




Job Corps 






3 




Graduated 


3 


1 


1 




Diagnostic Center 


3 




1 


1 


Family Learning Center 




2 


1 




Total 

(Total Enrollment) 


18 
(78) 


25 
(73) 


19 
(70) 


12 
(69) 
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Arafhersmall number of students moved back into the "moinstreom" from New 
Street e\ery yeor. In the 1973-74 class, the Principal reported that flf^y-one of 
sixh/-nine :»tudent5 enrol Ted (74 percent) had been at New Street for one to three 
years. The composition of the class by length of stay at the school isreported in 
Table 7.3. 

Table 7.3 
Length of Stay at New Street School 



In New Street for 3 years or more: 16 (23%) 

- In New Street for 2 years or more: 17 (25%) 

In New Sfreef for^^l year or more: 18 (26%) 

In New Street for less than 1 year: 18 (26%) 

TOT'AL STUDENTS - 69 (100%) 



ERIC 



Given this mformation^ and given also the fact that the student himself was allowed 
veto power over any transfer back to the regular j,schoo!, it would seem that the school 
may have no real policy for sending its students back into a regular school setting. 
The length of stay an the school might not matter if it did not seem that by remaining 
at New Street for several years, students were deprived of many Services available 
to their peers in regular schools. New Street had some very severe gaps in programming 
and resources. 

The New Street Schoof PrFrtcipal stated that tKVstShooFs fifth objecfr>^was 
"to develop skills and behaviors niecessary to qualify for and hold a job." There was, 
however, no vocational program operating in the school. Observation confirmed 
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Statements by the teachers that there were neither materials nor special isfs in trades, . 
crafts, c*istributive or business education in the school. The school had no vocational 
guidance counselor and no "career experience" program. New Street staff stated t^ot 
New Brunswick High School has a well-developed vocational program but that New 
Street students currently did not participate in it. * , 

The absence of any program for vocational skill development or career orientation 
would seem to be a very se ovs weakness in a program enrolling a largely adolescent 
population, including a number of students aged eighteen and nineteen. Teachers ^ 
stated that they found that the lack of a vocational tie-in to schoolwork made it dif- 
ficult to motiydte students to work on subjects that seemed absfract and remote from 
such tangible rewards as getting a Job and making money. 

Cl^ssroorf observation at the New Street School showed a minimum of materials 
in the rooms. The rooms were quite bare, though cheerfully painted (by the students, 
according to the Principal) and had few books in them. Wall posters wer^ the same irf 
most rooms. Essentially, the only materials observed in use^re remedial in nature— 
reading and math workbooks. Though social studies and science materials did exist 
in limited supply in the school library, few of these materials were observed in the 
classrooms. These texts, however, seemed to be geared to a readership much younger 
than the population at New Street. 

Teachers confirpied that materials in the school were i^n Short supply due to a " 
limited budget. There were said to be other shoi;tages: of books, pencils and paper, 
of art supplies, gym equipment, and social studies and science related materials. 
Teachers who had been in the school for a number of years said they had spent a good 
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deal of time "scrounging" and "hoarding" niaterials-for^the school. They seated that 
the shorffges limited what could be taught, and also posed a situation where students 
who had been in the school for several yeors had to re-use materials they had already 
read. i 

The apparent severe shortage of materials made it questionable whether the school, 
as'presently equipped, was capable of meeting Its commitment — Objective * 4: to de- 
velop, maximum academic abilities for each individual. In addition, the lack of materials - 
places an obvious strain on staff morale and energies. 

Summary and Recommendations 

Z' ■ 

The New Street School staff impressed the researcher as a group that was highly 
motivated and comi^itted to the students, and to individualized instructional methods. ' 
Students who were interviewed were mostly, enthusiastic about the school. However, 
examination of the school's operation made it clear that as presently operating, the \ 
school was not giving adequate service to its population in most areas. The most obvious* 
inadequacies were in the lack of appropriate programs and staff, the lack of instruction- 
al materials, and, especially, the lack of a clear concept of what the school is supposed 
yfo be doing for its students. It^s recommended that: 

1. THE PROGRAM BE STRUCTURED f6r ACTUAL IMPLEMENTATION 
OF ITS STATED GOALS. 

i ' 

At present, therd is no clear policy regarding the student's status at 
^ New Street School; no assessments are made to determine whether 
a student's stay is temporary or permanent. Students are apparently 
allowed to remain in the school as long as they choose, irrespec-- 
tive of the fact that inadequate programming is damaging their 
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chances for futureisoctal and economic viability. The lo- 
cal school board has an obligation to provide an adequate 
educational and counselling program in the New Street 
School. Whether the school is seen 05 a temporary place- 
ment or as a permanent placement (through graduation), the 
program needs to be entirely revamped for successful reali- 
70tlon of its stated goals. 



2. THE SCHOOL BE PROVIDED WITH APPROPRIATE MATERIALS 

FOR A FULL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM IN ACADEMIC AREAS. 

As noted, the school was ill-equipped to provide a full academic 
program for its students. Though "buclgetary shortages" was given 
^ as the reason for the lack of appropriate academic materials, it 
IS unlikt / that the goals of the school would be achieved, with- 
out such necessary equipment, ' ' ^ 



3. AN EXPERIENCED, FULL-TIME COUNSELOR BE INCLUDEp 
IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

0 Though emotional problems are said to be at the heart of the stu- 
dent^s behavioral and academic problems, thefe is, as noted, no 
full-'time professional counselor working with the students in the, 
area of emotional growth. A counselor experienced in working 
with youngsters who exhibit behavioral problems should be hired 
immediately to develop a program of individual and group coun- 
selling. The counselor would plan ways of promoting behavioral 
and.attitudinal change among the students,, make referrals to . 
outside agencies, and, give support to the teaching staff by 
alleviating the extra burden of counselling students. 



4. THERE BE DEVELOPMENT OF A VOCATIONAlJ^cXfcER 
PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOL. ^ 

The ommission of vocational or career-oriented programming 
IS a very serious weakness in this school, which serves a 
largely adolescent population. The school should hire a vo- 
cational specialist who could: a)establish a liason with New 
Brunswick High School, enabling New Street students to 
attend classes there in business and vocational careers edu- 
cation; b)assist Students in career exploration through coun- ' 
selling and "career experience" part-time jobs in i\\e com- 
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munity; and c)conduct , with appropriate eqi/ipment/ one or 
more business-related classes a'' the New Street School. 
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The Gibbons School 

\ > 

The last progrom to be reviewed is thotof the Gibbons School. Though Gibbons, 
like the Fomrly Leon^ng Center ond the New Street School, serves o smoll population^ 
in a setting seporate from W rest of the New Brunswick system, it differs substantially 
from the two^other school programs previously described. Founded in 1972 as, an . > 
annex to New Brunswick High School, itjis now an independent "alternative" high 
school in the system, supported by local eaiScational monies. The schooPs program 
stresfses mstitutional flexibility, a diverse student body, the use of community resources v. 
in education, and curriculum innovation* 

• Student population. Students are accepted for admission to Gibbons twice each 
year, io September and February, after a lengthy admission process. Several groups 
participate in the entrance procedure. First, the applicant, and hisj^^^prentsyiust Till 
out an application for enrollment, describing w^hy the student wants to attend the school. 
T(ie school also requests information from the student's guidance counselor. All appli-^ 
cants are then interviewed twice-- by-51 teacher or by the Gibbons principal, and by 
a Gibbons student. Finally, each applicant is rat^dby the interviewers, with priority i 
given to students who exhibit ijiternal motivation* and a sense of maturity. In 1973-74, 
the school enrolled sixty students In grades nine through twelve. Most students had 
average grades of "B" to "C" prior to entry. In 1973-74, thirty-five of the .students 
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were black. 



^ The staff serving these students in 1973-74 consisted of a principal, five full- 
, time and three part-time teadiers.'-Five of the teachers were white, three were black, 
and the principal was black. ^ Staff was said'to be hired after a process involving separate 
Ihterviews'with the Gibbons principal, teachers, and students. Teachers were volun-, 
♦eersWho had previously taught in the New Briinsv/ick system. Their licenses were 
reported to be in the mapr high school sobjects—English, Math, Science, Social 
Studies, and Foreign Languages. 

Goals and objectives. The Gibbons School was specifically created to offer its 
students a different kind of high school experience. Its goals, derived from discussions ' ^ 
with the Principal, were stated as follows:, 

To develop a wholesome self-concept cmongst students from various back- 

grpuodSi,.„ „ ■ 

To provide for individualized instruction. 

To involve the student and community in the learning process. 

To utilize methods which ensure accountabilit/ in the educational process. 

Activities. The School borrows many of 'its teThtTiqueTand-appjach^^ the 
humanistic concept of education, which asserts that cognitive learning is facilitated • 
by a positively toned educational er. r -rcnment. Relotionshi'ps, therefore, are informal 
and vary; everyone, from the Principal to the students, is called by the first name 
though there is acknowledgement of the different roles needed in the .school. To 
further break down communication walls. Gibbons assigns students fo "rap groups"— 
smail student-teacher groups which focus on group attempts to solve personal, aca- 
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demic and school-wide probl-ns. All students andwStaff have, in addition, the right 
to call an All School Meeting to bring up up issue of special concern. Such a structure's 
aim is to increase the student's feeling of self-worth and emotional control of his en- 
vironment. 

Classes are small (teacher to student ratio equals one to twelve) and individual- . 
ization is a goal of the teaching staff. The Gibbons curriculum is partially subject- 
fnatter oriented and partially theme-centered: a World Literature course \i part pf the 
former, and the Urban Communities History course, which uses the New Brunswick 
community as its classroom, is an example of the latter. The School cannot offer a 
full range of courses because of its small staf^ size. Therefore, some students shuttle 
to Nev/ Brunswick High Schbol to attend selected classes there. 

Gibbons students are required to take a large responsibility in both( the sub- 
stance and the direction of their education. Some courses are purely independent 
study; credit for these is granted on the successful completion of a student-teacher 
controct. Further, each student critiques his courses at the end of an e^ht week se" 
quence so that itaff can make curriculum improvements. 

. Parents are also said to have a role in the life of the school: Gibbons has a 
permanent task force of parents who assist in decision-makir^g; parents have been in- 
strumentai in the school's various fund arJ donation drives; and the school encourages 
parental-school contact — parents are free to attend classes without an invitation or 
appointment. 
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As previously mentioned. Gibbons has a number of mechanisms which were insti- 
tuted to provide a means for continuous program re-direction and self-analysis. These 
" include the following procedures: 

cj) Students participate, with instructors, each semester in a formal ^ 
written evaluation of each course and instructional activity 
undertaken. This includes a descriptive evaluation of student 
progress by teachers which serves as a report card, a commentary 
on the course's strengths and weaknesses made by both teacher 
and students, and a critique of the teacher's work by studenfs. 

b) A standing committee, the On-Going Monitoring Committee, 
which consists of parents,, students, staff, administrators, and 
community representatives , meetSLtegularly with the central 
administration to review and evaluate Gibbon's existing 
program . 

The school also uses the "rap groups" and All School Meetings as forums for program 
adjustments and suggestions. None of these procedures, however, have been uti!* 
\zed to develop a thorough, formalized analysis of the school program in terms of its 
objectives. 

External Evaluation ^ ^ 

The Gibbons School has been effective in some areas, however, as the Principal - 
stoted, the school was weak in the area of individualized instruction due to a lack of 
teacher training. Essentially, the school attempted to provide a "different" (unstructured) 
type of educational experience for high school students. Though the staff was highly 
motivated, there was no guide for qualitative measurement of student outcomes under 
this approach. Q^Ih^ 
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AlfhougK the school aims for occountability, occountobility is apparently limited 
to providing an "alternative" atmosphere rcther than to promoting'some sort of measura- 
ble change or growth in student behavior, aT..tudes, and skills. This is not to imply 
that the Gibbons staff fails to promote educational or personal grov/th, but rather to 
suggest that, in a school which has accoOntability as an important goal, some means 
of holding the school responsible for specified student outcomes should be utilized* 

One means for measuring a high school's accountability is to ensure that stu- j 
dents are prepared to move on to higher education or productive work after graduation. 
Apparently Gibbc.is has in fact been preparing students for such steps. According to 
the school, all of its first ten graduates went on to some form of |iigher education: 
one to business school, one to nursing school, and the rest to college. Half of these 
students were said,, by the staff, to have entered Gibbons with no realistic plan or de- 
sire to continue their education after high school. This apparently is an achievement 
and undoubtedly reflects efforts made by the school. 

The Gibbons School is located two and oae-half miles' from the New Brunswick 
High School and seems to operate not only independently, but somewhat in isolation 
from the larger school. This would seem to be a disadvantage for the Gibbons students 
who are using the facilities and programs^ of the larger school. In addition, the New 
Brunswick faculty is nojf benefiting from any innovations in curriculum and teaching 
methods which may be port of the Gibbons program. It would seem that an alternative 
school should have a function of serving as a model and testing ground for new instruc- 
tional methods, but this will not occur unless there is contact and intervisitation between 
the two faculties. 
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The Gibbons School staff impressed the* researcher as a group which, with a 
limited budget and resources, has demonstrated an effort to provide an alternative 
form of ^^ducation for its population. ^11 of the school's first graduates entered 
higher education programs end the school is apparently capable of motivating its 
"average" students to develop their full academic potential. It is recommended that: 

\. SCHOOL OBJECTIVES BE RESTATED IN TERMS OF DESIRED 
STUDENT OUTCOMES. 

' I ^ 

Though the school has made an attempt to b^^accbun table", the 
school's goals for the most part' defy an attemfit^at assessment and vk^ 
measurement. To ensure accountability, the Gibbons staff should ^ 
re-stdte their objectives in terms of desired student outcomes, at 
least some of which would be measurable... Outcomes might be 
phrased in terms of academic progress, preparation for life after 
^ graduation, and personal growth as seen in the assumption of re- 
sponsibility and participation in the school. Restatement of goals 
In this way, would ensure continuity in staff direction towards 
implementation of the program; it would create a means of self- 
evaluatiah, which is lacking in the school; it would suggest a 
method of measuring goal achievement^^ond it would, in part, 
help create a "better" type of eclucqtiondl program, rather 
than a merely "different" educational experience. 

2. THE CENTRAL BOARD AND THE GIBBONS STAFF WORK 
TO REDUCE THE ISOLATION OF THE SCHOOL. 

In view of the fact that only 25 percent of Gibbons students 
were said to be utilizing programs of the high school, though 
more could undoubtedly benefit from this, it is felt that the 
administrators of both schools should meet to determine how 
institutional cooperation could be increased. Increased 
utilization of New Brunswick High School programs and 
facilities is an area for discussion; another would be incre^ased 
cooperation and sharing of ideas and techniques betv^'een 
Gibbons and New Brunswick high school staff, through 
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seminars and mfer-visitation. 



3. INADEQUACIES IN SPACE AND MATERIALS BE CORRECTED. 

In view of the shortages of materials which w^ere observed, the 
schooPs budget shpuld be increased to provide for greater 
numbers and varieties of materials and resources in the schooL 
In addition, movable room dividers should be installed to elim- 
inate distractions in the Gibbons annex and provide rome 
prirocy for students and teachers. - 



Other Special Programs 

As indicated earlier, some of fhe special educational programs were not evolu- 

t f- 

ated by the Teachers College^ research team. When the reasonsyWere given for not 



evaluating them, . however, it was clearly stated that their impbrtance should not be 
minimized. There were four such programs that appeared-^fo have-the capability of- 



being extremely impactful and which seemed to address themselves to many of the issues 

this study raised. One of these programs. The Educational Reform Program, was in its 

\ " 
infancy at the begirtning of this study and had not been subjected to any systematic 

appraisal. The other three (Bilingual Program, ESPA-^Title I Program, and the Career 
Education Project) were-qperqtional in the Fall of 1973 and, during the course of that - 
school yjear, were being assessed by three other external evaluating agencies. 

Even though these programs were not critically examined by the Teachers College 
research group, they were viewed as beirtg important enough to make the study incom- 
plete if no report were made of their existence and description as well as the direction 
in which they seemed to be moving. In the following review of the four special programs 
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the discussions are based primarily on the reading and examination of relevant 
materials^ internal reports, and external evaluations. 

The Educational l^eform Program 

The educational reform activities did not represent a special program as such 
but/ instead/ reflected .efforts which were made to effect an educational restruc- 
turing which would be impactful for the total school population. 

The 1973-74 school year brought with it the introduction of Superintendent 
Charles Durant's Educational Reform Program. Based upon the experiences gained " 
from designing individual building projects according to teacher-defined needs— 
where outcomes were stated in^behcvioral terms-- a new mode of instructional plan- 
ning was launched in September/ 1973. The vehicle of educational reform was to 
be referred to as the Behavioral 0»jtcomes Learning Unit Plan. The application of 
this new. approach to instructional planning was to involve every teacher at every 
grade level in every school! of t^^e district— pre-school through grade 12. It was to 
have a direct impact on 'every itucJent in the New Brunswick Public Schools. 

The Learning Unit itself was composed of seven sections: Preface; Content 
Outline; Cognitive/ Affective/ Psychomotor Processes; Statements of Specified 
Objectives; In^irructional Strategies and Procedures; and Pre and Post Tests. The 
ultimate goal of the reform effort was to achieve/ through the application of the 
learning unit/ a more highly individualized instructional program. By specifying 
outcomes, in terms of observable and measurable behavior/ a system of accountability 
would be introduced which would hopefully provide an instant reversal to the 
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steadying decline in pupil achievemeni' as reflected in standardized test results over 
the past ew years. The new planning methodology would introduce a diagnostic- , 
prescriptive process which would acknowledge the individual differences among 
learners and make accomodations for such variables in th§ teaching-learning activity. 
Pre-tests woultf's^e to assess and diagnose, students' learning statuses and entry 
levels, and instruction^uld be provided in a customized fashion — tailored to meet 
the needs and styles of eac^ learner. • 

The 1973-74 school year was one of developmental experiences to introduce 
the above concepts and procedure^ to the district's teaching staff. Each, teacher was 
scheduled fo receive seven hoorsjof specialised in-service training per month; each 
month focused cn a specific topic related to the construction of the learning unit. 
Special consul tcmfs and speakers were engaged to introduce sophisticated topics to 
the faculty.- These persons, of notional stature end reputation, covered such topics 
OS Cognitive Processes, Criterion-Referenced Testing, Behavioral Outcomes, Indi- 
vidualizing Instruction, and Pupil Evaluation. As teachers received such training 
they were expected to apply the principles and elements of the process into oper- 
ation. This, of course, referred to the learning unit. 

All teacljers were required to initially prepare one learning unit for a six-week 
periods As the year progressed, the number increased to four classroom preparations. 
All units were reviewed with a written response by the teacher's immediate supervisor. 
Those with apparent weaknesses were resubmitted for a subsequent review. It was 
clearly stated that, as part of a commitment to a year of development, no teacher's 
employment status in the district would be dependent upon his or her performance 
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with the learning units in the 1973-74 school year. Teachers were observed in the 
classrocn with the use of a new Instructional Process Form, and data was collected 
on pupil pt/formance according to achievement on instructional objectives. 

The caiipletion of the year of refornri planning was culminated by the following 
accomplishments: the specification of behavioral ob{ectives for every course and 
subject in the district from Pre-K through twelfth grade; the development of an 
instrument for assessing the application of the learning unit in the classroom; the 
award of a State Validation grant to the district to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
program in achieving its objectives; and the receipt of funds to conduct two summer 
workshops where model learning units would be developed for district-wide teacher 
utilization. 

Irt addition, the authorized objectives became the basis for the planning of a 
uniform system of grading and reporting for all students in the district. Progress re- 
ports were developed to reflect the specific objectives to which students were 
exposed during a given marking period of ten weeks duration. Achievement of 
satisfactory progress on each objective was predicated on successful performance on 
a post-test with additional variables providing the basis for quali^/ grades. This sys- 
tem enabled the school to incorporate a process which accounted for district-wide 
standards and criteria with respect to student achievement Although this was pri- 
marily a criterion-referenced system, a conversion table to compute a summary 
performance grade was developed for the secondary level (grades 7 through 12) to 
permit the reporting of letter grades, in a mode which was familiar, to institutions of 
higher learning, employers, or others who might request them. 
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For all district staff, the 1973-74 school year appeared to be one of great 
^ turbulerce and dramatic overhauling* Every teapher end administrator seemed ' 
directly in» >lved in the process of reform / and the impact v/as probably felf through- 
out the entire school system. This chonge of direction was designed to be a total 
comprehensive effort/ end for the 453 teachers in the district, the year provided an 

V' 

opportunity for xirticipation in a systematic and meaningful instructional change 

* 

effort. 

The Bilingual Program ' 

During the school year of 1973-1974, New BrunsV/iclc's Bilingual Program was 
aimed at providing better learning opportunities for 658 youngsters who came mostly 
from o Spanish-dominant language background. Compo^ients of the program were at 
different grade levels and supported by both local and external funds. Definitive 
data on the program is contained in Table 7.4 

The largest program component, the K-2 organization, was referred to as the 
New Brunswick Bilingual-B><^ultural Program—Integrated Model. This program was 
funded primarily out of the basid^ Board of Education budget with supplemental 
assistance drawn from the federal government's Title VII program.. 

The New Brunswick model of bilingual education attempted to insure that non- 
English speaking students would have ample opportunity to be integrated with the 
English-speaking^ native-born students in both instructional and non-instructional 
activities. The strategy of integration provided bilingbql instruction for English- 
dominant and non-Enc '*sh-dominaht pupils and for both groups to be taught the 
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dominant language of the other group. 





Table 7.4 








Bilingual Program Data 






Component 


Number of 

Students 

Involved 


Building(s) 
Involved 


Number Funding 
of Staff Source 


Grades K-2 


340 


Bayard 

Livingston 

Hale 

Woshington 


" 15 


Title VII 
LEA . 


ESL (Grades 3-4) 


no 


Bayard 
Livingston 
Sterling 
Washington 


2 


Title 1 


Bilingual 
Instruction 

Grades 5-6 
Grades 7-8 
Grades 9-12 


45 
48 
135 


Roosevelt 

Redshaw 

NBHS 


2 

2 . 
3 


Title 1 

LEA 

LEA 


Total 


678 




24 u 
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Bilingual classes were formed in keeping with the criterja used for other classes 
(size, age, sex, ethnic composition) andjhe added stipulation of fifty percent English- 
dominant pupils and fifty percent of pupils who spoke languages other than English. 
Participation in the program was voluntary for both groups. 

Each section was housed in a standard classroom equipped \vith learning materials 
equivalent to other classrooms in the district. In addition, materials had been pro- 
vided to adequately sup^rt bilingual -bicultural learning experiences. A bilingual 
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teocher and a bilingual paraprofessional aide worked together in each classroom. 

The objectives of instruction were: 

- ' to foster'bi Ungual skills by teaching academic subjects in the native 
language and gradually introduce them in the foreign language; 
l^egin instruction io the subject areas of mathematics, social studies^ 
and science, in mixed language, so that Spanish-speaking and 
English-speaking pupils will be abl^ to comprehend basic concepts; 
give small group and/or individual help, in the vernacular, to 
pupils experiencing difficulty (to be done by the teacher or the 
bilingual aide). . * . 

to develop bilingualism by teaching foreign language skills system- 
atically: An ESL teacher provides basic instruction in English for 
the Spanish-speaking students thirty minutes daily, using an aural- 
oral approach; during the same thirty minutes, the bilingual 
classroom teacher provides Spanish for the English-speaking pupils 
in the class. 

to develop a phonetic reading curriculum, correlative to the regular 
curriculum— teaching pupils to read and write in Spanish and English, 
simultaneously; pupils who manifest difficulty receive reading 
instruction in their dominant language only. 

to develop bicultural understanding and a strong self-concept: all 
bilingual teachers stress Puerto Ricon and Afro American culture in 
daily social studies lessons; special holidays— Puerto Rican and 
Afro American— are celebrated with parent involvement. 

The 1973-1974 program in grades one and two was evaluated by Bernard Cohen 
Research and Development, Incorporated, under contract to the Board of Education. 
One of the concluding remarks in the evaluation report was that, "...the external 
evaluators feel that the New Brunswick bilingual Program is well on its way to be- 
coming a 'model' effort."^ 
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1. Bernard Cohen Research and Development, "Final Evaluation Report of the 
New Brunswick Bilingual Education Program, Title VII, 1973-74," New York, N.V* 
1974, p, 52. 
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The Title I component at grades three and four involved providing small group 
instruction Jn English to students whose dotinant language was one. other. than English. 
Two itinerant teachers worked in four schools .vith IK students to develop their skills 
' in this area. The evaluation of this activity (including grades five and six) was 
included in the report prepared by Charles L. Wilson and sumniaried with the statement 
that, "The wealth of missing data on critical aspects of the project render impossible 
any assessment of overall project effectiveness."^ , 

The secondary level programs (grades seVenjhrough twelve) were totally 
supported by the Board of Education. They were self-contained crosses in which 
students were taught the basic subjects of English, Mathematics, Science, dnd Social 
Studies in a bilingual format. The effectiveness. and appropriateness of this format 
had not been evaluated by an external agency nor had it been formally assessed by 
staff members. _ 1 r , 

/ . 

ESEA Title I Program • '. 

4 ' . • - 

The 1973-1974 New Brunswick ESEA Title I Program proyided services .to 1,026 
students, aJI of whom were enrolled at the primary and intermediate grade levels. 
The program, which focused on a compensatory effort, concentrote^ its octivities in 
five areas: Remedial Reading, Remedial Mathematics, English as a Second Language, 
Pre-School, and Day Care Center-Learning Assistance. » ' " ^ 



2. Charles L, Wilson, END,* Inc. , "An. Evaluation of the Title I* ESEA Program-, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey for the 1973-74 Schoof Year," Rockville, Maryland, 
August 5, 1974, p. 24,- - 
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given, 



In Table 7.5, specific programs and, some of their pertrnenf statisHcol data ore 



fable 7.5 



ESEA Title I Program Data 



Component 


Number 

of. 
Students 


Number 

of 
Schools 


Number 

* • 

^ of 

Teachers 


Remedial Reading 


423 


9, 


. 12 


Remedial Math 


259 


7 


8 


ESL 


220 


4 


2 


Pre-School 


107 


, 4 


4 


Day Core Center- 








Learning Assistance 


17 


1 


1 


Total 1,026 


9 
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EacKof the components had its particular objectives, and the extent to wfnch 
they were jnet was determined by the evaluation of Charles L, Wilson,^ 

Remedial reading . As a result of inclusion in Title I remedial reading programs * 
for nine and one-half months, the participants Were to display growth in woijd attack 
skills as measured by the vocabulary development portion of the California A'ohievement 
Test to the following levels by grade: 



3. Ibid. ' 
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1st Grade 12 months 

2nd Grade 1 1 months 

3rd and 4th Grades 10 months 

5tli and 6th Grades 13 months 

The identified remedial readers were to demonstrate rowth in comprehension 

skills, measured by the Caiirornia Achievement Test as follows: 

Ist Grade 87.3 percent effective 

2nd Grade 100.0 percent effective 

3rd Grade 61.2 percent effective 

4th Grade 60.5 percent effective 

5th Grade 36.5 percent effective^ 

6th Grade 84.4 percent effective 

Remedial mathematics. As a result of remedial mathemalics instruction, the 
participating children were to display a mean growth of one year in problem-solving 
and nine months in concept development, as measured by the California Achievement 
Test. Wilson's *eport indicated that the objectives wore met by 100 percent, except 
In the sixth grade where the effectiveness was stated to have been 84.4 percent. 

English as a second language. The 220 non-standard English students, as a 
result of ESL instruction, were expected to mcster acceptable approximations of 
Standard American English as measured by tfie Condon-Wadsworth Diagnostic Test and 
a teacher-wide test and/or checklist* 

At the end of nine months of instruction^ elght-fivc percent of ESL students were 

to have shown cognitive development equal to or greater than that cf a controlled 
4 

group, as measured by the Inter- Am ericc^i Achievement Test. 



4. Control group was defined as those eligible Title I students of the same age 
and class designation who could not participate in the program because of size, scope 
and quality, and incidence of the severity of need. 
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At f|ie end of nine months of instruction, eighty-five percent of the ESL stu- 
dents were to hove improved their computational skills to an extent equol to or 
greater than that of a controlled group as measured by the computational skills 
section of the California Achievement Test, given in the dominant language of the 
student. 

After attempting to evaluate t' ^-»glish as o Second Language efforts, Wilson 
concluded that "missing data" did not c.::ow for an appropriate assessment, 

Pre-schooL Title I pre-school children between the ages of four and five, ' 
as a result of nine months of instruction, v/ere to achieve on kindergarten readiness 
tests (in September of 1975) a score eqyaKto or above those of children who were not 
eligible for Pre-school services. The Wilson report indicated that this objective was 
effectively met. 

Day Care center-learning assistance . The forty-two Title I students enrolled 
in the special reoding project of the Demonstration Day Care program were to demon- 
strate reading growth equivalent to the national norm for the age and grade of children 
irr'olved. The measurement devices to be utilized in determining growth were to be the 
Culifornia Achievement Test for first grade students and the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test for kindergarten students. Testing was to take place in May, 1974. First grade 
children were expected to achieve an average test score of 1.8 on the test battery 
and kindergarten children were expected to score in the 65th percentile. The children 
participoting in the project were to show reading growth at the level of the control 
group at the -on-Title I school, Lincoln, and exceed the reading scores of children 
of the Title I control group. Lord Sterling. The external evaluation of Wilson 
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suggested that the program was TOO percent effective. 

A variety of support services were provided ds part of the program. These 
included psychological ^rvices, community services, and outdoor educational 
activities. A team of coordinators assisted the Title I director in supervision of the 
program and in monitoring compliance wiih very strict State and Federal guidelines. 
As an extension of the regular school year|s^hedule/ an extensive summer program 
was in operation. 

Students who participated in the program Were identified by an elaborate State- 
prescribed procedure to determine the school's eligibility*. Once this had been 
verified/ decisions were made to assign students to the various component programs 
based upon clearly defined needs-assessment data which included cognitiy^/ affect- 
ive/ psychomotor/ and health factors. Only pupils who lived in eligible attendance 
areas were allowed to participate. Added to this was the requirement related to stu- 
dents* levels of need as .measured by standardized instruments or teacher recommendations 

Career Education Project 

The Career Development program was initiated in the New Brunswick public 
schools in January/ 1970. It was started as a cooperative effort of the New Brunswick 
Board of Education and the State Department of Education; it^Was funded through the 
New, Jersey Slate Legislature. It was one of three such programs initiated in the State. 
As a result of the success of this pilot effort in New Brunswick/ Rah^vay/ and Camden/ 
a State model was developed— that statfe model is the program presently in operation 
In New Brunswick. From the beginninQ in the three citieS/ the program has now grown 
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to include 28 school systems in the State. 

« 

The New Bfunswick program attempfte-J to provide for coreer needs in three 
basic areas: Career Awareness at^the elementary level. Career Exploration of the 
middle level, and Skill Preparation at^the secondary level, A basic premise under- 
lying the program was that the more aware of or educated to potential careers a 
student becomes, the more able he or she will be in. making good career selections. 

The thrust of the program had three components: programmatic, curriculum 
inlegiotion, and career guidance. Programs included were Technology for Children, 
Introduction to Vocations, and Career Information and Job Counselling Placements 

Technology for Children (T4C). The three basic objectives for this component 
were: (1) to aid students in laying the groundwc k for awareness, assessment, and the 
use of their many-faceted talents; (2) to supplement the learning of students in the 
areas of mathematics, language arts, science, and social studies; and (3) to expand 
the learning of students in the areas of technology^ In attempting to assess the com- 
ponents* effectiveness in reaching these objectives. Education System^, Resources 
drew the conclusion that: ..evaluation, . ^presents two major difficulties. The first 
is that the objectives are framed in language more suited to the statement of hypotheses 
or goals and the second is the lack of data on student performonce. Favorable 
comments were offered, however, on the management aspects of the component. 



5. Educatipn Systems Resources, "An Evaluation of the New Brusnwick Career 
Education Project,*' January, 1974. 
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Introduction to Vocotions. The Introduction to Vocotions progrom had five 
stoted gools: 

to give students the opportunity i,^ discover and explore their 
interests and aptitudes through self-analysis and exploratory 
experiences in areas such as foods, clothing, health, business, 
manufacturing, and power industries. 

to teach students to make sound educational and vocational 
choices based on knowledge of self end of available resources 
and opportunities supplied by the Career Resource Center, 

to aid students in their development of ability to think 
critically and use many varied methods in problem solving. 

to implement students' moral and ethical development of 
acceptable standards of conduct and a philosophy of life 
congruent with their level of maturity. 

to help students develop insights, understanding and skills 
necessary for realistic appraisal, and the ability to cope 
with the normal p.oblems of adolescence. 

The terminal objectives students were to achieve dupon completion of the Introduction 

to Vocations component were: 

to demonstrate a positive work attitude by reporting to 
class on time, completing all projects in the time 
allocated, working well with others, helping other 
students, and producing quality workmanship. 

to have had hands on experiences in working with 
various materials such as cloth, wood, metal, glass, 
paints, and chemicals. 

to have had hands on experiences in working with 
various machines such as drill presses, senders, glass 
cutters, sewing machines, and business machines. 

to be able to list a minimum of ten occupational 
opportunities and their basic educational requirements 
within their community. 
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to have prepared a folder from the occupational hand- 
outs given by the teachers to be used for reference; 
^he folder will contain a minimum of fifteen |ob titles 
and their basic educational re::^ jirements. 

to know how to use the occupational handbook to find 
the title of the [ob and the basic educational require- 
ments of his choice, 

to list a minimum of five occupations or job titles frpm 
each of the five seventeen-day cycles that consist of 
Business, Health, Home Economics, //Manufacturing, 
and Industrial Occupations, 

Career J nformation and Job Counselling Placement, The Career Information 
Center served as the hub for the entire program's operation and, as such, provided 
coordination and resources for the total effort, A major activity at this cent^ was 
devoted to job placement where o special coordinator had been engaged with the 
specific responsibility for assisting students in finding appropriate part-time^ 
employment, assisting students in. formulating future plans and decisions through 
guidance, counselling, and work experiences, and assisting high school graduates,.' 
former students, and interested adults gain full-time employment. 

In making a summary evaluative statement aboMt the overall effectiveness of 
the Career Education Program, Education Systems Resources reported that, "The 
New Brunswick Career Development Project, in the completion of its third year, is 
a smooth running, viable operation. 



60 Ibid,, p. 22, 



CHAPTE.< VIII 

PARENT RESPONSES TO SCHOOL-RELATED QUESTIONS 

Whether school professionals are Willing to admit it or not, parent In-put into 
educational policies and procedures remains more a matter of rhetorical delivery than 
actual practice in most public school systems. This circumstance/ caused by a number 
of factors, is probably most attributable to two persistent attitudinal stances: school 
officials have not been thoroughly convinced that parents can provide direction for 
educational programming and have entertained ^the possibility only when pressed to do 
so, and parents have not generally had the frame of mind to believe, with any assur- 
ance, that their opinions about the schools would be seriously considered arid 
translated into educational practice. 

In spite of the community-involvement thrust of the past several ysars and the 
confrontations it sometimes generated, the relationship between most schools and their 
parent constituents, in term^s of planning and providing educational programs, has not 
been substantially changed. In many respects, schools and parents are largely dis- 
associated and tend to know less about each other than is generally assumed. Communi- 
cations between the schools and parents has had a tendency to represent a one-way 
channel which leaves communities minimally informed about school matters and does 
little to improve the schools' understanding of h9w parents feel about the educational 
pn>cesse 
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School people often moke assumptions about parent attitudes toward the edu- 
cational system even when they hove little \\q\q to validate their approximations. 
Rarely do they systematically and consistently canvass their school communities to 
assess parent feelings and opinions related to school operations. Attempts at this, of 
course, require considerable effort, but the importance of an accurate perception of 
parent attitudes toward the schools and their practices should not be minimized or 
overlooked. 

In the conduct of this study, parents were viewed as essential participants. 
Their responses to school-related questions were elicited to provide a bettsr under- 
standing of parent involvement and feelings which were associated with a number of 
educational concerns. The statements parents made, at least in part, had some eval- 
uative implications which provided oh added dimension to the research. A series of 
questions were asked of parents which drew attention to the following areas: 
Contact between the home and the school system 

Parent involvement in planning children's educational 
programs 

Parent awareness and ratings of educational efforts 

Parents* racial attitudes and perceptions of the schools' 
race relations 

The questions presented to parents were by no means all-inclusive and certainly 
failed to speak to many of the interests which were shared by vari005 school partici- 
pants. The issues raised were, nevertheless, thought to be important and were 
selected to provide sbne similarity in the kinds of queries which were asked 
throughout the study. 
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Contacts Be t ween Parents and the Schaol System 

Contacts between parents and the school system take a variety of farms, but for 
the purposes of this study, they were defined ir terms of school visitations, communi- 
cations by the schools, and attendance of porenti. at school board meetings. The 
odequocyof these assessment measures might hove been questionable, buttheydid seem . 
appropriate enough *o suggest the extent to which the school district and its adult cli- 
ents hod been in tr jch with each other. 

Parent Visitations 

Parents were asked rather directly about their visits to the schools with this ques- 
tion: "How many times hove you visited any of the public schools during the lost twelve 
months?" Their responses ore reported in Table 8.1. 

A signirJcant majority (82.6 percent) of oil responding parents indicated that they 
had visited one of the schools ot least once during the post year". Nearly one-half 
of the sampled parents (47.7 percent) reported that they hod been to the schools four 
times or more during the tw !ve-manth period. Hispanic parents visited the schools 
most while white parents hid the least visitations. The relatively small number of 
parents (17.4 percent) who hod not visited the schools suggested that they hod no rea- 
sons to do so. Some visiting parents went to the schools to shaYe positive experiences, 
but most of them were summcined there to deal with "deviant" behavior of their chil- 
dren^ The 72.7 percent of visiting parents wf o found themselves in schools to seek 
resolutions for student problems suggested that the large number of school visits should 
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be viewed in negative rather than positive terms. In spite of the circumstances under 
which parents made their visits, an overwhelming majority of them (93.4 percent) felt 
welcomed by the schools and entered them with no trepidation created by the profes- 
sional staffs. 

Table 8.1 

Parents' School Visits During 
Last Twelve-Month Period 
(percent in each number category) 







Numb 


er of Visits 






Racial 
Group 


One 


two or 
three 


four or 
more 


None 


Total 


White 


18.5 


13.0 


, , 44.4 


24.1 


100 (n= 54) 


Black 


12.7 . 


' 25.5 


' 45.1 


16.7 


100 (n=102) 


Hi^anic 


0.0 


29.7 


59.5 


10.8 ' 


100 (n= 37) 


Total 


11.8 


23.0 


47.7 


17.4 


100 (N=193) 



School Communications 

The question, "How many times have the schools communicated with you during 
the last twelve months?," was presented to parents. The term "communicated" was 
not defined in the question and was left for parent interpretation. Responses are re- 
corded in Table 8^2, where a pattern similar to that in the preceding one can be 
observed . 

A significant majority of parents (82.4 percent) indicated that the schools hod 
communicated with them, but like school visitotiortS/ most communications were 
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associated with negative student behavior. Of the parents reporting communications, 
81.5 percent noted that at least one comnr unique related to such things cfs student 
fighfs, suspensions, or lateness. About 36 peicent of the parents (this included some 
overlap) identified the communication they received as a school announcement. His- 
panic parents received the most communications and white parents were the least 
recipients. Again, because of the nature of most communications, the largeness in 
number^ had negative rather than positive implications. 

♦ 

Table 8.2 

Number of School Communication^ with Parents 
During Last Twelve Months • 
^ (percent of parents in each response category) 







Number of Communications 


Total 


Racial 
' Qroup , 


One 


two or 
three 


four or 
more 


None 


White 


5.7 


20.8 

< 


45.3 


28.3 


100 (n= 53) 


Black 


9.9 


31.7 . 


42.6 


15.8 


100 (n=101) 


Hispanic 


0.0 


43.2 


48*7 


8.1 


100 (n= 37) 


Total 


6.7 


31.1 


44.6 


17.6 


100 (N=192) 



Parent Attendance at School Board Meetings 

The frequency with which parents attended Board of Education meetings was de- 
fermined by asking the questiorT, "How many Boord of Education meetings have you 
attended during the last twelve months?" The reported attendance is recorded in Table 
8.3. 
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Table 8.3 



The Number of Board of Education Meetings Attended 
by Pofents During the Last Twelve Months 
(percent of parents in each response category) 







Number of Meetings 




■51 

f 


Racial 
Group 


One^ 


twq or 
three 


four or 
more 


None 


Total 


White 


. 8.9 


10.7 


3.6 


76.8 


ioO (n= 56) 


Black 


7.7 


11.5 


9.6 


71.4 


100 (n=104) 


r Hispanic 

^ 


10.8' 


29.7 


8.1 


51.4 


100 (n= 37) 


Total 


8.5 


14.6 


7.5 


69.3 


100 (r4=197) 



A relatively small percentage of black (28.6 percent) and white (23,2 percent) 
parents indicated thaV they had attended Board meetings during the past year. This 
was not true with Hispanic parents, however, since nearly one-half (48.6 percent) of 
them responded affirmatively to the attendance question. 

In response to a following question, 53.4 percent of all answering parents re- 
ported that they did not know when nor where Board meetings were held. They did not 
suggest, though, that an awareness of the times and places would have made a difference • 
About three percent of the parents indicated that they knew about the meetings but did 
not feel invited to attend, while 9, 1 percent of them did not hove time and 4,6 percent 
were working. 

In another question, parents who had attende?! a Board meeting (n=60) were asked- 
how they found out about it. Nearly one-third of,;;!iie^garents in this group reported 
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that they were notified by school officials and the others suggested that someone, other 
than a school person, had told them. Whor the respondents were looked at collecfive- 
ly (N=197) and it was disco^vered ^hat only about twenty of them {10.5 percent) had 
been officially notified of Board nieetings, the schools' communication system seemed 
to be questionable. Implicit in the questioning, however, was the assumption that _ 
parent attendance at Board meetings was viewed by the school system as being desirable^ 



Parent Involvement in Planrimg Their 



Childrens' Educational Programs 



The involvement of parents in planning their childrens' educational activities 
was assessed by examining their awareness of the program and class assignments of their 
youngsters, the opportunities they were provided examine and approve these assign- 
ments, and the extent to which program decisions were made through joint planning 
by parents and school personnel. Responses to questions focusing on these concerns were 
not associated with any particular school grade level, even though it was realized that 
th^ degree of parent participation might normally vary in accordance with the differences 
in grade* I eve I Structures. 

In responding to the question, "Do you know what program your child/children 
is/are taking?," most pareAts answered in the affirmative. Along racial lines, 85.7 
percent of the white parents, 82.8 percent of the black parents, and 75.7 percent of 
the Hispanic parents indicated an awareness. When parents were asked, "Did the school 
give you an opportunity to examine and approve your child's/childrens* program of 
studies or class schedule? ," the responses were much less affirmative. This might have 
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been caused by the question's implied reference change since it seemed to speak 
more to parents of secondary school studenU. A little rnore than one-half (54.3 per- 
cent) of the parents indicated that they were yiven a chance to approve their child's 
program. It might have been reasonably assumed that most of the negative responses 
(45.7 percent) came from parents who had children in the lower grades. 

Answers to the question, "Have you been involved in planning, with school ' 
officials Of teachers, your child's/children's progrom or class schedule?," suggested ^ 
that. consultation between parent.s and school personnel about students' program chbices 
and selections were somewhat limited.. This is shown in Table 8.4 where.a summai^ 
of parent responses is presented. , , 

i 

Table 8.4 - . ^ 

Parents' Involvement with School Officials in 
Planning their Childrens' School Programs 
(percent in each response category) 



Racial 
Group 


Were you 
Yes 


involved? 
No 


Total 


White 


21.3 


78.7 


100 (n= 65) 


— Jjack 


' 33.6 


66.7 


100 (n=1 10) 


Hispanic 


^2770- 


- .^73.0 


100 (n= 37) 


Total 


27.7 


72.3, 


100-(N=2J2)^ 



ft Vippeocedjth^^ three-fourths (72.3 percent) of the responding parents 
had not conferred with school representatives about educational planning for their 
children* When looking at school-parent planning by racial groups, black parents 
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(33.6 percent) were most involved while white parents (21.3 percent) were included - 

least in this kind of activity. — 

Judging from parent answers to the quesiion, "Do you feel free to talk to your 
child'i) teac.e? unselor, or principal about his/her progress or for any other reason?, 
the schools did ncl seem to inhibit school-parv.i*' planning. A significant majority of 
parents^(8979~percerrt) registereB affirmative respc»nses to the query • This was partic- 
ularly meanin li wh^n it was coupled with the large number of parents (93.4 percent) 
who felt welcore in the schools. 

Parents' Awareness and Evaluation of the 
Sch ools' Educational Efforts 

Parents were asked to make some general evaluations of the total educational 
system and were also requested to indicate the7r perceptions of the schools' under-* 
standing of student needs. Drawing attention to minority-group students, questions , 
were pre" ..«jd to parents to determine their awareness ond assessment of special pro- 
grams which had been designed to meet the particular requirements of black and 
Hispanic youngsters. 

General Assessment of School Efforts 

, The question used to get n general rating ')f the school system was, "When you 
consider the total operation of the schools, would you say they are doing (1) an ex- 
cellent job, (2) a good job, (3) a fair fob, or (4) poor job?" Parent responses to 
this query are reported in Table 8.5. 
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Table 8.5 

Parents' General Ratings of the Schools' 
Performance 
(percent in each rating category) 



Racial 
Group 



Schools are doing: 



excel- good fair poor 
lent job job job 
job 



Total 



White 11.5 34.4 39.3 14.8 100 (n= 51) 

Black 14.9 31.8 38.3 15.0 100 (n=^107) 

Hispanic 34;2 40.0 l4.3 11.5 100 (n= 35) 



Total 



17.3 33.9 34.4 14.4 100 (N=203) 



When Table 8.5 was collasped into two columns, it was almost evenly balance<j 
with negative and positive responses. The majority of parents (68.3 percent), in all 
racial groups, fell behA^een the two extremes of excellent and poor. TH:s suggested 
that most of the respondents viewed the total school system as being about average* 

Parent perceptions of the schoob' efficacy in preparing young people for future 
careers were decided by responses to the query, "How well do you think the school is 
preparing your children for a future career?" Table 8.0 presents the question's results. 

Most parents (56.8 percent) perceived the schools as doing rather well in prepar- 
ing young people for future careers. Falling between the extremes of "very well" and 
"not at all" was 78.9 percent of all respondents, which was suggestive of at leoit a 
moderate rating of career-pre|')aration efforts. 
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Table 8.6 

% 

Parent Perceptions of the Schools' Efficacy in 
Preparing Students for Future Careers 
(percent in each response category) 







Schoo" are 


preparing: 






Racial 
Group 


very 
well 


rec 

ab! .jf^eW 


not 

very 

well 


not 

at 

ail 


Total 


White 


5.8 


42.3 


48.1 


3.8 


100 {n= 52) 


Black 


13.5 


50.0 


28.1 


8.3 


100 (n= 96) 


Hispanic 


35.1 


16.2 


48.6 


0.0 


100 (n= 37) 


Total 


15.7 


41.1 


37.8 


5.4 


100 {N=185) 



ERJC 



Moving crvay from the overall performance of the school district and focusing 
directly on the instructional ^staff, this question was asked of parents: "Generally 
speaking, do you think your child's/childrens' teach|j^ ore doing a good job?" 
The question was not presented to Hispanic parents because it was inadv^ertently omit- 
ted from the questionnaire when It was translated into Spanish. Of the 142 responding 
black and white parents, neoriy 30 percent reported that they did not know or were 
not sure if teachers were doing a good fob. About 50 percent of them felt positive 
about teacher performance while 20 percent had the opposite view* 

Schools' Understanding of Minority-Group 
Student Needs 

Most parents (53 percent), including a high percentage of Hispanics (41 •? percent), 
were not sure about the schools' understanding of the special educational needs of 
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Spanish-speaking students. Thts was indicated by responses to the question, "Do you 
think school .officials and teachers, in general, understand the special educational 
needs of Puerto Ricqn students?," which are reported in Table 8.7. The percentage 
of parents who reported a sureness were about evenly split between "yes" and "no." 

Table 8.7 

^ Parent Perceptions of Schools' Understanding 
of Special Educational Needs of 
Hispanic Students 
(percent in each response category) 



Schools understand 



Racial 








Total 


Group 


yes 


no 


not sure 




White 


28.6 


14.3 


57.1 


'100 (n= 49) 


Black 


14.5 


35.5 


50.0 


100 (n= 90) 


Hispanic 


25.0 


33.3 


41.7 


100 (n= 36) 


Total . 


23.5 


23.5 


53.0 


100 (N=175) 



When the same "understanding of educational needs" question was asked about 
black students, the responses were quite different. The "not sure" answers were much 
less for black and white parents while there was a significant increase of Hispanic re- 
sponses in this category. A slight ma|ority of white parents* who committed themselves, 
felt the needs of black students were understood by the schools' personnel. The number 
of black parents who expressed an opinion, as seen in Table 8.8, was almost twice as 
many in the "no" category as in the "yes" category. 
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Table 8.8 

Parent Perceptions of Schools' Understanding of 
Special Educational Needs of Black Students^ 
(percent in each response category) 



SchooljS understand 



Racial 
-Group 


yes 


no 


not sure 


Total 


White 


38.8 


30.6 


30.6 


100 (n= 49) 


Black 




45.2" 


"31.0 


100 (n- 84) 


Hispanic 


3.0 


12.1 


84.9 


100 (n= 33) 


Total 


24.9 


34.3 


40.8 


100 (N=166) 



Awareness and Evaluation of Special Programs 

Most black and white parents (73.6 and 67.3 percent, respectively) were not 1 
aware of ony special programs for Hispanic students. As one would probably have ex- 
pected, a high percentage of Spanish-speaking parents (83.8 percent) reported an 
awareness. Almost without exception, ^'bilingual education" was identified with the 
schools* special programs f,r Puerto Rican youngsters. Parent evaluations are 
presented in Table 8.9. < 

• A relatively low number of non-Hispanic parents rated special educational pro- 
grams for Spanish-speaking students. This seemed to suggest that the most reliable 
evoluation would come from Puerto Rican parents, as opposed to others. The majority 
of them (60.3 percent) gave an appraisal of "effective" or "very effective. " 
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Table 8.9 

Parent Ratings of Special Educational Programs 

for Hispanic Students 
(percentin each response category)—— 

Ratings 



Racial 
Group 


very 
effec- 
tive 


effec- 
tive 


not 
very 
effec- 
tive 


not 

effec- 
tive 
at all 


Total 


White 


33.3 


44,4 


5.5 


16.6 


100 (n= 18) 


Black 


8.3 


45.8 


41.7 


4.2 


100 (n= 24) 


Hispanic 


24.7 


35.6 


34.2 


5.5 


100 (n= 31) 


Total 


21.9 


41.1 


28.8 


8.2 


100 (N=73) 



When parents were asked the question, "Are you aware of any special pjrogroms 
which have been set up to meet the educational needs of black students?/" the re- 
sponse pattern was somewhat different than it was when the some question was asked 
about Puerto Rican youngsters. Only one Hispanic parent (3.1 percent) made note of 
an awareness. Two-thirds of all responding parents, including black respondents, indi 
Gated that they were unaware of any special educational programs for black students. 
The parents who reported dn awareness of such programs identified them rather evenly 
as. Black Studies, remedial mathematics and reading, and Title-funded programs. 
Evaluations by the "aware" parents are reported in Table 8. 10. 

The large number of respondents who were not aware of any special programs 
minimized the number of parents who could offer evaluations. Even though the 
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evaluating group was small (N=58), it might hove had some assessment value. Most 
black one' white parents in the evaluating group (74,2 percent) rated the special 
programs for black students between the two extremes of "very effective" and "not 
effective at all." The one evaluating Hispanic parent assigned a value of "very 
effective." 
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Table 8.10 

Parent RatirJga^of Special Educational Programs 
for Black Students 



percent in each response category) 






Ratings 








Racial 


very 


effec- 


not 


not 


Total 


Group 


effec- 


tive 


very 


effec- 






tive 




effec- 


tive 










tive 


at all 




White 


14.8 


25.9 


40.7 


18.6 


100 (n= 26) 


Black 


9.7 


54.8 


25.8 


9.7 


100 (n= 31) 


Hispanic 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 (n= 1) 


Total 


12.0 


41.4 


32.8 


13.8 


100 (N=58) 



Rating of School Efforts^to Meet Needs 
of All Students 



No questions were asked of parents which spoke to the special needs of white 
students. The reasons fon this omission were made obvious by the focus of the study. 
Some attention was given to the concerns of white students, however/ when parents 
were presented with the question^ "How would you rate the school as itseeks to meet the 
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needs of all students?" This query was designed to jet parent assessments of the gen- 
eral quality of education which had been afforded students, irrespective of th^ir racial 
groupings. The results of the question are reported in Table 8. 1 1 • 



Table 8 Jl 

Parent Ratings of the Schools' Effectiveness 
in Meeting the Needs of all Students 
(percent in each response category) 

Ratings 



Racial ^.very good aver- below aver- Total 
Group I good age age or poor 

White ^il ]7^ 3K6 42J lOO (n= 57) 

Black I J 22.6 44.1 32.2 100 (n= 93) 

Hispanic 5.6 13.9 47.2 .33.3 100 (n= 36) 

- Total 4~3 19J 41^5 35J ^ 100 (N=186) 

Few parents (23.4 percent) perceived the school as being '^good" or "very good" 
in terms of effectiveness. An overwhelming majority of them (76.6 percent) provided 
a rating of "average" or "below average or poor." The perceptions of parents (differed 
very little along racial lines or ' seemed to suggest an existence of common beliefs, 
among racial groups, about the quality of the schools. The inconsistency between 
parenf responses in this instance, where ratings had a low leaning, and the more bal- 
anced ones in Table 8.5/might have been caused by the interpretation parents gave to 
"needs of all students" in the latter case. The ty/o questions which produced different 
kinds of answers appeared to be very similar but were actually quite different. Con- 
sequently, they drew variant responses. 
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Parents' Racial Attitudes and Perceptions of 
Race Relations in the Schools 

A determination of parents' racial attitudes, by itself, would require a more in- 
volved and complex study, in the conduct of this research, no attempt was seriousi/ 
made to get a real understanding of how adults in the different racial groups felt about 
each other* Efforts at securing a sense of parents' racial attitudes did not extend beyond 
the asking of one rather simple question, "Would it matter if your child brought a class- 
mate home for o visit who was of a different racial or ethnic group than his/her own?" 
Hispanic parents did not respond to the question since it was advertently omitted 
from the Spanish-translated questionnaire. How black and white parents responded Is 
presented in Table 8. 12. 

Table 8.12 

Black and White Parent Responses to 
the "bringing home a classmate 
of another race" Question 
(percent in each response category) 





Would it matter? 




Racial 






not 


Total 


Group 


yes 


no 


sure , 




White 


16.4 


69.1 


14.5 


100 (n= 55) 


Black 


9.4 


83.3 


7.3 


100 (n= 96) 


Total 


11.9 


78.1 


9.9 


100 (N=151) 



A large majority of black (83.3 percent) and white (69. 1 percent) parents rer 
sponded affirmatively, to the que^stion even though the difference in percentages was 
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significani'. As compared to block porents, more white porents (+7.0 percent) objected 

to their child bringing a classmate of a different racial group\home, and more of them 

/ 

(+7.2 percent) were unsure of their feelings. Even though bl^ck parents seemed \o be 
more accepting of visits by their children's "other-race" classmates, there was a strong 
indication that most white parents would be supportive of such occurrences. ^ 

A hign percentage of parents, in all racial groups, [relieved there were problems 
in the schools between students with different ethnic and racial backgrounds. The 
percentage of white and Hispanic parents who felt this way were almost equally high 
(83.0, n-53 and 82.9, n=<35, respectively) while the percentage (75.8 percent) of 
black parents was also high but somewhat lower. The seriousness of those problems, as 
perceived by these parents, is reported in Table 8.13. 



Table 8. 13 

Parent Perceptions of ^he Seriousness of Problems 
Between the Schools' Racial and 
Ethnic Student Groups 
(percent in each response category) 







Problem 


Seriousness 






Racial 
Group 


extreme- 
ly serious 


very 
serious 


not too 
serious 


not serious 
at all 


Total ■ 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


29.8 
7.7 
19.4 


40.8 
29.5 
32.3 


23.4 
43.6 
32.3 


6.4 
19.2 
6.5 


100 (n= 44) 
100 (n= 72) 
100 (n= 29) 


Total 


■^16.5 


35.3 


35.3 


12.8 


100 (N=145) 



The perceptions of seriousness, from one view, appeared to be divided along 
racial lines. A majority of white (70.6 percent) and Hispanic (51.7 percent) parents 
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believed the problems were either extremely* serious or very serious, while the ma- 
ority of black porents (62,8 percent) felt they were not too serious or not serk us ot oIL 
When Toble 8. 13 y/os ccllcpsed into two categories, there was more eveness in the 
distribution of the responses. Looking at the table another way, most perceptions of 
parents, in all racial groups, were betwejsn the two extremes of "extremelyje^^ 
and "not serious at aU." Viewing them this way seemed to provide a more accurate 
reading oip the responses. The responding parents, for the most part, suggested that the 
problems between student racial and ethnic groups were not "out-of-hand" but, at the 
same time, should not be casually dismissed. 

Summary and Discussion of the Findings 

Parents were asked a series of questions in an effort to better understand the ex- 
tent of their involvement in the educational process and the way they felt about a 
variety of scljool-related issues. In soliciting responses from them, attention was fo- , 
cused primarily on (1) the contact between the homes and the schools, (2) parents' 
involvement in the planning of their children's educational programs, (3) parents* 
awareness and evaluation of the schools' educational efforts, and (4) the racial atti- 
tudes of parents and their perceptions of the schools' race relations. 

Parents did, indeed, visit the New Brunswick schools and tended to come more 
than once during the course of the year. In relative terms, Hispanic parents were the 
most frequent visitors while black parents were second in this respect. The visits of 
white parents were rather high in number but somewhat less than those of parents in 
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other racial groups. The numerous school visifoHons mode by parents did not usually 
have a positive tone since most of them resulted from what was perceived as n^^ative 
student behavior. There seemed to be a slight correlation between the number and 
frequency of parent visits and the racial group with which they were associated. 

School communications followed the same pattern as parent visits to the schools. 
They tended to speak., for the most part, to students' "deviant" behavior and appeared 
to hove a relation^ip to racial groupings; Again/ and in relative terms, Hispanic par- 
ents received the most communications and were followed in order by black and white 
parents. 

Parents in all racial groups had not, in appreciable numbers, attended any Board 
of Education meetings during the past year. TKe percentage of Hispanic parents who 
had been in attendance were, however, higher than that of parents in other ethnic 
circles. More than one-half of the responding parents indicated that tfjey rjever knew 
when nor where Board meetings were held. Only about ten percent of them reported 
that they were notified by school officials. This seemed to suggest that either the school 
system's communication network was extremely poor or that the Board had little desire 
to have parents attend its meetings. ^' - 

A very high percentage of parents suggested an awaren^ of their children's pro- 
gram of studies andclass schedules, *but only a slight majority of them reported that 
. they had an opportunity to examine and approve them before they were finalized* 
This difference in response, however, might have been misleading since the question 
which produced it spoke more directly to parents of secondary school students than to 
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parents of childrerTm the lower grades. 

ALnost without exception, parents felt welcome in the schools and free to talk 
with all school personnel about their children's progress as well as other topics. In 
spite of this, they tended not to get too involved with school representatives in the 
planning of their children's educational acti>>ities. 

The schools! overall operation was viewed by the majority of parents as being 
about average. They were not, however, willing to give more than a less-than- 
moderate rating to the schools' effectiveness in meeting the needs of all students. 
Parents probably reacted to the question, which stimulated their responses, with a con- 
cern for their own reference group. If this was the case, the ratings would suggest that 
parents in each racial group did not believe the schools were effectively meeting the 
particular need; of their children. ^ . ^ 

Only about one-quarter of the parents felt that th§ schools understood the special 
'neecfs~of bjack and Hispanic students. Most black and white parents were not sure, in 
relation to Spanish-speaking youngsters, nor, was a large number of Hispanic parents, 
^lack parents tended to feel that the schools did not understand the needs of their chil- 
dren while Spanish-speaking parents, in this regard, were overwhelmingly unsure. 
White parents were evenly split and could not be identified by any particular leaning. 

Black and white parents were not generally aware of any special educational pro- 
grams for Spanish-speaking students and Hispanic parents knew almost nothing about 
such programs for black youngsters. Slightly more than eighty percent of the Hispanic 
parents were aware of special programs for their children. Oh the other hand, only 
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about one- rhird of the block,porents were awore of such programs for their children. 

Pt/^rto Rican parents, probably the most legitfmate parent group for rating 
Spanish-speaking programs, tended to view the schools' special efforts in this area as 
beim, reasonably effective. Since the number of black parents who had an awareness 
of special programs for their children was limited, few of them were in a position to 
make evaluations. Of the black parents who did offer a rating, most made an assign- 
ment of "effective*" White parents, for the most part,^ believed that special programs 
for Hispanic youngsters were rather effective but did not feel this way about similar 
programs which had been set up for black students. 

Attempts at measuring racial attitudes of parents were, at best, minimal and in- 

volved the asking of a single question which^related to parent feelings about their 

I 

children's "other-race" classmates' visits with them ot home. This question was not 
asked of Hispanic parents because it had advertently been omitted from the Spanish- 
translated questionnaire. Mosi black and white parents, even though the black parent 
percentcrje was much higher, indicated that it would not matter if their children brought 
a classmate home for a visit who was of a different racial group than his or her own. 

A very high percentage of parents, in all racial groups, believed that problems 
existed in the schools between students of different racial and ethnic backgrounds* A 
much higher percentage of white and Spanish-spedking parents perceived the problems 

to be extremely serious or more serious than black parents seemed to feel. The general 

/ 

response of all parents, however, seemed to suggest that the perceptions of problem 
seriousness^fell between the two extremes of "extremely serious" and "not serious at all." 
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RecommendoHons 

• \METHODS*OF COLLECTING AND PRESENTING SCHOOL INi ORMA- 
TION NEED TO BE IMPROVED. A MORE SYSTEMATIC WAY OF 
INFORMING ALL PARENTS ABOUT THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR ACTIV- 
ITIES SHOUlD BE DEVELOPED. . 

Responses to some of Hie iterD^on the survey instrument strongly suggested 
• that most parents were not very well informed about the schools in general 
and their programs and activities in pirticular. This was somewhat evi- 
denced by {he extent of parent unawareness about special activities for 
minorUy-group st udents ^ parentjjncertainty about the schools' under- 
standing of student needs, and the signiiicant number of parents who were 
unsure ubout th^'^uaiity of the instructionaf staffs. ' 1^ 

Considering the large number and variety of activities which exist in the 
schools to serve different student needs it wassyrorising that parent un- 
familiarity with them was so pervasive. One(mjgh)bssume from this that 
very little had been done by the schools to keep parents informed. It 
would seem helpful to the homes and the schools if parents knev/ about 
o\\ of the educational programs, their objectives, and the direction in 
which they were moving. 

- - ^, 

The difference in po^'c-nt perceptions of mary educational activities in- 
dicated that many parents had to either grass about the-operations of the 
schools or were drawing upon different information sources. 

It is imperotivs for the schools to re-evali;ate the process by which fh^y 
gather information ubout themsel^s and tfie method by which it is dis- 
seminated. The existing methods are obviously ineffective since they 
provide no assurances that most oarents will, at least, have a modest 
^ understanding of the many things that orci»r within the schools^ 

. COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOLS SHOULD 
BE RE-EVALUATED WITH PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO DEVEL- 
OPING MORE POSITIVE CONTACTS BETWEEN PARENTS AND SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL. 

^ Thjs recommendation is, of course, closely related to the preceding one. 
\ It does, however, have a different focus. There wos a significant number 
\ of parents who reported thot they had not received one communique from 
"^he schools during a twelve-month period. Most parents who had been in 
communication with the schools reported that the contact had developed 
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out of undesirable student behavior* It seemed from this that the ma- 
jority of parents had either nof been ) communication wii^h the schools 
at all or were contacted only when th^^ir children were in defficuhy. 

Contacts between the home and the schools have generally had a neg- 
ative tone* This, undoubtedly, har» made parents become leery when 
they received communications from the schools. It would seem im- 
portant to minimize the negativism v/hich has come to be associated 
with school visits or correspondence. This might be partly accom- 
plished by insuring that all parents are contacted during the year and 
that the contacts will speak to more than the problertjs wHich young 
people sometimes create. ^ • 



MIETINGS WHICH ADDRESS EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS AND ARE 
INTENDED TO INVOLVE PARENTS SHOULD BE ADEQUATELY PUB- 
LICIZED AND SCHEDULED AT A TIME AND PLACE THAT IS MOST 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL OF THE POSSIBLE PARTICIPANTS AND 
ATTENDEES. 

Meetings which are held for the purpose of informing or including 
parents should be adequate lyjtirinounced and held at a time and place 
which allows for maximum attendance. The fact that more than one-, 
half of the sampled parents did not know when nor where Board of 
Education meetings were held should raise some probing questions. 
If the Board is seriously concerned about parents attending its meet- 
ings, it should make more than minimal efforts to secure this result. 
It could b^^in by canvassing parents to determine the time which is 
best suited for them to be in attendance. 

Parents who visit the schools, in spite of the purposes, should be given 
more rime options which are not within the normal school day. Visits 
to the school should not always disturb the normal routine of parents. 
The time and convenience sacrifices should be equally shared by the 
home and the school. 

PROVISIONS SHOULD BE MADE TO GIVE ALL PARENTS A CLEAR 
UNDERSTANDING OF THEIR CHILDREN'S PROGRAM PLACEMENTS 
AND CLASS ASSIGNMENTS. PARENTS SHOULO KNOW BOTH 
THE SHORT AND LONG-TERM IMPLICATIONS OF THEIR YOUNG- 
STERS' SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 

When parents are given the opportunity^ many of them will routinely 
endorse the program or class assignments which the schools make for 
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their children. They often do this without a clear unclen,tonding of the 
ossignme;its but with a belief in the schools' obility to moke the iiiojt 
judicious educational decisions. All parents are not able to interpret 
their, children's placement in programs and classes with the same de gree 
of clarity, and some of them may inadvertently give permission for tl. »Ir 
youngsters, in terms of their expectations, to be improperly placed. 

Before student programs and assignments are finalized, the schools should 
assist parents in understanding what they represent and where they will 
JSScJ.over a period of time. This may be accomplished through the tra*- 
ditional conference or by detailed correspondence. Either of these would-^ 
require considerable effort, but whatever the requirements,/ fi^arehts'^jsKoui^^ 
clearly understand what their children are assigned to do in school and 
where the assignment will take them. - 
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